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Formula Feed Production Off 4% in 1955 


CHICAGO — Total production of 
formula feed in 1955 has been esti- 
mated at 33.6 million tons—down 4% 
from the record high of 35 million 
tons in 1954. 

The 1955 production total was an- 
nounced this week by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in its an- 
nual report on output during the past 
year of manufactured feed. 

While production of poultry and 
dairy feeds was down in 1955, the na- 
tion’s manufacturers of branded feeds 


chalked up increases in output of beef 
and swine feeds, W. E. Glennon, 
AFMA president, pointed out. 
Production of beef and sheep feeds 
was up 16% from 1954, and swine 
feed output showed a 4% gain. 
“Outstanding research discoveries 
in the fields of beef cattle and swine 
nutrition were responsible for a large 
share of the significant increases in 
sales of these two types of feed last 
year,” Mr. Glennon said. 
Meanwhile, decreases were noted in 


sales of other types of feed, more 
than offsetting the beef and hog feed 
increases. 

The AFMA report said that sales 
of dairy feeds were down 2%, broiler 
feeds down 2%, turkey feeds down 
10%, other types of poultry feeds 
down 9%, scratch feeds down 16%, 
and miscellaneous feeds, including 
such items as dog food, off 3%. 

Mr. Glennon pointed out that de- 
clines in several of the major types 
of feed did not necessarily indicate 


less confidence of livestock and poul- 
try producers in use of these manu- 
factured items. 

As an example, he cited a 5% in- 
crease in the number of broilers pro- 
duced during 1955 but 2% less feed 
used, even though 95% or more of 
feed given to commercial broilers is 
manufactured. Mr. Glennon explained 
that producing more meat with less 
feed resulted in large measure from 
the greater efficiencies obtained from 

(Continued on page 96) 


Bewley to Become 
Subsidiary of Flour 
Mills of America 


KANSAS CITY — Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., will increase its ac- 
tivity in the formula feed industry 
with the acquisition of Bewley Mills 
of Fort Worth, according to word 
this week from Henry H. Cate, chair- 
man of the board of the Kansas City 
milling company. 

Mr. Cate announced that an agree- 
ment has been reached with the 
stockholders of Bewley Mills to issue 
Flour Mills common stock with a value 
of about $700,000 for al] of the com- 
mon of Bewley Mills. He said that 
the agreement is subject to approval 
of FMA’s board of directors and its 
shareholders. 

The Bewley properties at Fort 
Worth consist of a flour mill with a 
daily capacity of 3,600 sacks, a corn 
meal plant with a capacity of 1,100 
sacks and a formula feed plant with 
a capacity of 500 tons of poultry and 
livestock feed daily. Bewley has ele- 
vators at Fort Worth and country 


stations having a combined storage | 


capacity of 800,000 bu. of grain. 
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Outlook for Soybeans and 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The _ soybean 
phase of the agricultural economy is 
in a stage of strenuous ferment; if 
official reports are to be believed. 

This week saw the publication of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
January Stock Position report which 
went a long way to confirm inherent 


| bullishness which was contained in 


the Fats and Oils Situation Report 


Feed, Drug Manufacturers 
Discuss Mutual Problems 


NEW YORK—Obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of mutual concern to 
pharmaceutical 
turers were appraised here last week 
by representatives of both groups. 

W. E. Glennon, president of the 


| American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 


The latest move by Flour Mills of | 


America gives it_a total flour milling 
capacity of 41,500 sacks, a feed mill- 
ing total of 1,250 tons daily, corn 


(Continued on page 97) 


reported after the meeting that 30 
officials were present to discuss ways 
and means whereby both feed and 
drug groups could better serve agri- 
culture at a time when the demand 


Lipton Company Acquires Vitality Mills, 
To Continue Operating Feed Business 


CHICAGO—Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N.J., well known tea and 
soup producer, has acquired Vitality 
Mills, Inc., Chicago and Monmouth, 
Ill. 

Announcement of the transaction 
was made this week by Robert Small- 
wood, chairman and president of the 
Lipton company, and Harvey Aus- 
trian, chairman of the board, and 
Morris R. Glaser, president, of Rosen- 
baum Brothers Grain Co., Chicago. 
The Vitality operations for many 
years have been a division of the 
Rosenbaum company. 

Mr. Smallwood said Vitality Mills 
will operate as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Lipton company. He 
said Vitality will continue to mar- 
ket a full line of dog food and other 
livestock and poultry feeds under 
the Vitality trade name. 


Mr. Smallwood announced that 
Ray N. Ammon, who has been presi- 
dent of Vitality Mills since January, 
1954, will remain in charge of the 
subsidiary and that no major per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated. 

Mr. Ammon has been named vice 
president and treasurer of Vitality 
and will continue to direct the feed 
and dog food operations as a mem- 
ber of an executive committee which 
also includes Wallace Kennedy, a 
vice president of Lipton, and W. E. 
Fairbanks, legal counsel for Lipton. 


Properties Included 
Properties involved in the transac- 
tion are the livestock and poultry 
feed mill of Vitality at 250 W. 87th 
St., Chicago, and the Vitality plant 
at Monmouth, Ill, which produces 
dog food. Also included is the Belt 

(Continued on page 8) 


for medicaments in modern feeds is 


| increasing rapidly. 


and feed manufac- | 


The meeting, held Jan. 25, was 
called by the AFMA, Mr. Glennon 


| explained, and attendance was limit- 


ed to association representatives and 
executive and technical representa- 
tives of 10 firms which are primary 
producers of drugs used in manufac- 
tured feeds. 

The meeting followed the recent 
symposium on medicated feeds held 
in Washington by the Food & Drug 
Administration. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 28.) 


Better Understanding Needed 


“Although no formal action was 
taken by the group, it was evident 
in the discussion that better under- 
standing was needed on the impor- 
tant role of medicaments in modern 
livestock and poultry feeds,” Mr. 
Glennon said. “This need exists es- 
pecially among such groups as farm- 
ers and feeders, educators, veter- 

(Continued on page 97) 


« Soybean Products Analyzed 


issued earlier in the week, not only 
for soybeans but for cottonseed and 
lard, as.well. 

The Jan. 1 Stock Position report 
disclosed an approximate 274 million 
bushels of beans in all positions as 
of that date, only 14 million bushels 
above the same date in 1955 although 
the 1955 crop was sharply higher 
than the 1954 outturn. (See story on~ 
soybeans and flaxseed stocks on 
page 93.) 

In commenting on the bean situa- 
tion, USDA leads to the conclusion 
that the year end carryout of beans 
will provoke another tight condition 
with supplies running between 7-8 
million bushels, depending on the ful- 
fillment of official estimates of do- 
mestic crush and export shipments. 

Weaving into the official Stock Po- 
sition report the estimates contained 
in the Fats and Oils Situation report, 
result in some extremely bullish con- 
notations for soybeans and oils and 
leave the soybean meal outlook 
vague at this time. 


Exports to Be Up 

USDA announces that exports of 
U.S. supplies of soybean oil, cotton- 
seed oil and lard will be 20% higher 
than the record export shipments in 
the previous crop year of 900 million 
pounds of edible oils. Likewise, lard 
shipments are expected to reach 700 
million pounds, another increase of 
exports by 20% this crop year. 

This same report forecasts soybean 
exports of 70 million bushels, a not 
unreasonable figure based on the cur- 


rent rate of movement — and, of 
course, a forecast which must be 
qualified against price advances 


which would certainly dampen the de- 


(Continued on page 93) 


Animal Health Section in This Issue 


Special merchandising features designed to help the feed dealer 
promote animal and poultry health products and services will be 
found in an 8-page section following page 56 of this issue of Feed- 
stuffs. The section is entitled, “Merchandising Handbook” and its 
contents emphasize the theme: “Healthy Animals Use Feed More 
Efficiently.” (See also editorial on page 2.) The section is of a con-_ { 
venient size so that it can be easily removed and preserved for future 
reference. This issue contains the first of a weekly series of four 
which will appear in Fecdstuffs. , 
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A Tonic for Sales 


E believe that feed stores should be doing a greater volume of business 
W:: animal health and sanitation products. To acquaint retail feed 
dealers with the profit possibilities of handling side lines of sanitation and 
animal health products, we are presenting in this issue of Feedstuffs a special 
section devoted to the subject. In each of the following three weeks a similar 
section, but with fresh editorial content, will be published. 

The theme, “Healthy Animals Use Feed More Efficiently,” is self 
explanatory. The editorial content is designed to stimulate dealers to stronger 
sales effort in this field. 

The series of four special sections will include how-to-do-it stories of 
dealers who have developed a profitable animal health product business; 
pictures of traffic-pulling window and store displays; new products and 
developments in the animal health field; tested selling ideas reported by 
feed dealers across the United States; methods of making animal health 
products a “prop” for feed sales. 

The series will outline to the retail feed dealer the advantages of handling 
and building sales of this type of goods. The emphasis will be on educational 


~ reading material which will be of benefit and interest to the feed dealer and 


feed industry. 

Animal health services sell more feed. Healthy animals and healthy 
flocks are necessary for the success of sound feeding programs. Animal health 
services help strengthen the feed man’s policy of assisting his customers 
make the most money possible from livestock and poultry. 

This year’s series is experimental with us. We believe it will help the 
industry as a whole, and that the ideas furnished will enable quite a number 
of dealers to make more profits. If we prove to be right about this, we plan 
to repeat the project at intervals, perhaps yearly. 


* * 


E are not, we would emphasize, suggesting that feed dealers usurp 

the place of veterinarians in diagnosing or treating disease. We have 
expressed ourselves before on that, and it is our conviction that there is no need 
for feed dealers and veterinarians to compete or to irritate each other if every- 
one understands the proper function of each. There is a wide area of service 
in which the two can cooperate for mutual benefit and for the greater 
profit of feeders. 

Animal health products are being sold in substantial volume, but in 
many instances the feed dealer, who should and could be the logical purveyor 
of goods and services of this type, obtains only a minor share of the business, 
or none of it. Much of it goes to drug stores, hatcheries and similar outlets. 
The feed dealer who is alert to the possibilities and who is a livewire 
merchandiser can tap a very fertile source of revenue. As a matter of fact, 
those who have studied the situation contend that there is a potential market 
far beyond anything that has been developed to date. 

One large manufacturer of poultry sanitation products and medicants 
told Feedstuffs that in his opinion feed retailers could expand their volume 
in this field many times. It is his observation that the average poultryman 
will not call a veterinarian except in an epidemic or other emergency. 
Likewise, veterinarians are not anxious to make poultry service calls at $5 a 
call. This puts the dealer in a good spot because he is able to make service 
calls, suggest better sanitation practices, spot impending trouble with 
flocks and recommend preventive products. Of course, when serious trouble 
strikes a flock he will suggest calling in a veterinarian. 

We hope that the series will have as much value to our readers as we 
think it will have. It is a field that will reward cultivation. 


assistant chief, division of wildlife, 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources. The dinner will be preceded 
by a cocktail hour. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 
Will Gather Feb. 6 


Formula feed business continued to lag in most areas this week, although 
there were indications of improvement in certain types of feeds. Better hog 
prices helped boost swine feed interest, and increased broiler prices stimulated 
broiler feed demand somewhat. Heavy snow in the Southwest generally ham- 
pered retail feed trade, although it tended to increase demand for certain 
cattle feeds. In the Pacific Northwest, the hay shortage brought increased 
interest in roughage-type feeds. Poultry feed demand was fairly good in some 
areas, and feed men were looking for increases with larger chick placements 
this year. Meanwhile, many farmers continued to feed as much home-grown 
grain as possible to their livesto-k. Feed ingredient prices were mostly weaker 
during the week, although some items strengthened. The index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices declined 3.1 points to 186.1 in the week ended Feb. 1, while 
the feed grain index rose .8 point to 184.8. (Ingredient details on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


Steady to slightly improved formula 


are being maintained at minimum 
levels. 


CINCINNATI—An illustrated talk 
on Ohio recreational facilities will be 
given at a monthly dinner meeting of 
the Cincinnati Feed Club Feb. 6 at 
the Cincinnati Club by Lee Roach, 


The club’s annual membership di- 
rectory has been distributed. It lists 
the names, business and home ad- 
dresses of 82 members, five more 
than were listed last year. 


feed business was reported in the 
Northwest this week. 

Manufacturers said that, while sales 
were about steady or had not picked 
up substantially, more interest seemed 
to be developing. And, with more 
chick and turkey placements antici- 
pated, they were looking for increased 
sales. 

Better hog prices brought an im- 
proved demand for pig and hog feeds 
this week, and feed men were ex- 
pecting a good pig starter business 
along with chick and turkey starters. 

Meanwhile, laying feeds were said 
to be moving fairly well despite an 
easing of egg prices. Dairy feed busi- 
ness remained slow to fair, and cattle 
feed volume was said to be fair. 

Dealers still were not stocking up, 
but the trade seemed to be some- 
what more optimistic. 

Prices on various ingredients have 
been weak or declining for some time, 
but late in the week some commodi- 
ties were a little stronger. 

Plant operations were steady to 


improved. 
Southwest 


The heaviest snow cover of the sea- 
son has hampered feed sales at the 
retail level, according to most reports 
in the Southwest. Accumulations of 
5 in. to a foot in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Oklahoma have made 
roads difficult for travel, and little 
retail trade is being accomplished. 
This situation is also true in a num- 
ber of cases at mill docks where 
truck traffic has been light this week. 

The storm has tended to improve 
the demand for certain types of feed, 
particularly range cubes for cattle 
and also fattening and dairy catfle 
feed. A fairly good demand for poul- 
try feed was reported, and a moderate 
improvement in broiler prices has 
stimulated the broiler feed demand 
a certain extent. Hog feed demand is 
fair to good. 

Some mills have found business to 
be lighter than in the previous week 
and operations were reduced to 4 or 
4% days. Other plants operated 5 
days and scarcely any overtime was 
indicated. Prices continued to show a 
decline with the break averaging 
$1@2 ton. Easier prices for alfalfa 
meal, millfeed and certain protein 
ingredients accounted for the decline. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade continued 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest, and 
the bulk of the business being done 
was reported to be in screenings and 
molasses. Those mills which are 
equipped to put out screenings feeds 
of various types are doing a rushing 
business, and the demand continues 
at a high rate for any roughage type 
feeds. 

Demand for broiler feeds was re- 
ported to be steady, but not heavy, 
and laying feeds are moving in fair 
volume. Activity in turkey feeds has 
not as yet begun, and inventories at 
both the wholesale and retail levels 


Hay is moving in good volume, and 
promises to continue to do so for 
another 60 days at least. Millfeed is 
also being consumed quite heavily, 
but feed men are not booking ahead. 

The weather is severe both in 
eastern and western Washington, and 
cattle feeders are competing with 
dairymen for roughages of various 
types. Some egg producing flocks are 
reported to have been forced into 
molts by the cold weather, but egg 
prices are not strong, and the ample 
supplies of nearly all types of feed 
ingredients continue to hamper the 
ingredient trade, with prices promis- 
ing to continue saggy. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed business in the Ohio 
Valley this week continued at a slow 
pace, virtually on a level with the 
volume of recent weeks, despife the 
winter weather conditions. Feeders 
obviously are using up farm crops, 
but manufacturers are confident this 
procedure cannot continue indefi- 
nitely. 

The formula feed industry in this 


area was interested in reading a large 


newspaper display ad this week in 
which “Livestock Industries of the 
Cincinnati Union Stock Yards” de- 
clared that Ohio and Indiana farmers 
“are getting better prices for their 
hogs than are farmers in any other 
part of the country.” This could stim- 
ulate an area increase in hog produc- 
tion, it is believed. 

The dull market brought about an 
average decline of 50¢ a ton in for- 
mula feed prices this week, and most 
mills were finding operations on a 
one-shift basis ample to fill incoming 


orders. 
Northeast 


The lag in feed sales persisted this 
week in the Northeast, and manu- 
facturers’ running time again was on 
the low side. The trade believes that 
the current lack of demand can’t last 
too long because growers have been 
stocking their farms with chicks and 
they must be fed. 

It was conceded that some of the 
present hesitancy may result from 
the big stocks of grain on the farms 
and the fact that many are awaiting 
a crystallization of farm legislation. 

Because of the present lull, feed 
manufacturers have been buying only 
for their immediate needs. 

Broiler prices were up in some 
areas but were low in others. Eggs 
appear to have bottomed-out but it is 
uncertain whether they will be able 
to make a comeback. 

The recent cold spell gave only a 
slight boost to dairy feed demand. 
However, there still is quite a bit of 
dairy supplements being moved to 
mix with grains on the farm. 

Egg mashes led in sales turnover. 
There was some demand for broiler 
feeds and chick starter feeds are be- 
ginning to move, although not in very 
big volume. 

During the week, brewers’ grains 

(Continued on page 98) 
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ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT (Animal Feed Flavorstatic) is of- 
fered in a large variety of low-cost antioxidant flavors that 
serve feed flavors for the three-fold purpose of keeping feeds 
“fresh tasting” until the sack is empty by (1) preventing rancid- 
ity (2) providing an appetizing seasoning and (3) by “locking- 
J in” the volatile flavor oils so they will not evaporate. 
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Special Feed Tax Proposed 
In Virginia; Opposition Urged 


CHICAGO—Opposition to a bill in- 
troduced in the Virginia House of 
Delegates calling for imposition of a 
special tax of 10¢ ton on all feed and 
fertilizer in the state is being pushed 
by the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Money collected under the pro- 
posal would be used by the Virginia 
Farm Products Research Commission 
which would be formed under the 
bill’s provisions, to conduct research 
into the problems of producing and 
marketing agricultural products. 

In a bulletin to members issued 
this week, AFMA points out that it 
is ori record in opposition to legisla- 
tion that levies special taxes on feed 
for purposes of a general nature. 

“Certainly the feed industry is not 
opposed to anything that contributes 
to the betterment of agriculture,” the 
bulletin states. “However, we do 
object to the principle and method 
as outlined in Virginia House Bill 
No. 222 of raising money for such 
purposes.” 

If the principle of such legislation 
is not opposed it can and will rapid- 
ly spread to other states, and it is 
quite likely the amount of the tax 
will increase beyond the 10¢ as pro- 
posed in Virginia, AFMA states. 

Virginia is the fourth state that 
has tried to use commercial feed as 


Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand 


General Mills Names 


Products Control Head 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Frank C. 
Hildebrand has been appointed di- 
rector of products control for General 
Mills, Inc., succeeding G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president and veteran 
of 32 years’ service with General 
Mills and its predecessor Washburn 
Crosby Co., it was announced this 
week by C. H. Bell, company presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Thomas will continue to head 
General Mills’ management develop- 
ment program. He will also retain 
his membership on the company’s 
executive council and his chairman- 
ship of both the personnel policy com- 
mittee and the quality and standards 
committee. 

Dr. Hildebrand joined the General 
Mills’ products control department 
in 1943 and served as its technical 
director from 1949 until 1952. From 
1935 until 1943, he was a chemist 
with the company’s research labora- 
tories. He has also served as admin- 
istrative assistant to the president. 

Dr. Hildebrand holds a bachelor of 
science degree from Betoit College, 
a master of science degree from the 
University of Wisconsin ‘and his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree ‘rom Colum- 
bia University. He is a past president 
of the American Associat:on of Cereal 


Chemists and is a member of the | 


American Chemical Society. 


a basis for raising money for speci- 
fic purposes. Such funds, the bulletin 
comments, could have an increasing 
tendency to be used for purposes 
only remotely related to feed and 
livestock production 

AFMA suggests that companies do- 
ing business in Virginia make their 
reactions known to dealers, feeders 
and members of the Virginia House 
Finance Committee. 

Members of the committee, who 
may be addressed at the House 
Delegates, State Capitol 
Richmond, are: Charles Hutchins, 
Robert Whitehead, Dr. Jack Witten, 
John Warren Cooke, Charles W. Clea- 
ton, John R. Tucker, Jr., Dr. Walter 
C. Elliott, Nathaniel W. Pendleton, 
Chase S. Wheatley, Jr., Kossen Greg- 
ory, Lucas D. Phillips, John A. Mc- 
Kenzie, Charles W. Wampler, Jr., 


Building, 


Eveland C. Compton, George E. Al- | 


len, Jr., Paris I. Leadbetter and John 
F. Rixey. 


USDA to Accept 
Dried Milk Bids 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is placing 1,875,- 
195 lb. of non-fat dry milk solids on 
the bargain counter for sale on a bid 
basis for feed use. The product has 
been declared unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

The first bids will be due Feb. 6 and 
others will be accepted on a daily 
basis thereafter until the dried milk 
is sold. 

The dried milk now being offered 
is held in storage in Minnesota, Iowa, 


Ohio, Wisconsin and California 


Bids may be submitted to the Live- 
stock and Dairy Branch of USDA, 


| Commodity Stabilization Service, 


Washington 25, D.C. Sales are being 
made under Schedule 5 of announce- 


ment DA-110, which lists the loca- 
tion of the lots now being offered 
for sale. 


Apnrwes Claims 


| On Use of Aureomycin 


To Cut Disease Losses 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration recently ap- 
proved claims by the American Cyan- 
amid Co., New York, that the use of 
the antibiotic Aureomycin chlortetra- 
cycline in feed would reduce live- 
stock losses due to three diseases. 

The diseases are atrophic rhinitis 
in swine, enterotoxemia in sheep and 
bacterial scours in beef calves. 

The FDA approval, Cyanamid 
spokesmen said, is the result of num- 
erous tests in which the company’s 
researchers studied specific diseases 
and possible cures or preventives. 

In approving the claims, which now 
may be used in advertising and on 
feed tags, the FDA stipulated all 
such claims must be accompanied by 
adequate directions for use, including 
the amount of Aureomycin added to 
the feed. 

In bacterial diarrhea (scours) in 
beef calves, the FDA approved the 
claim that Aureomycin is effective in 
reducing the disease when the anti- 
biotic is used at the rate of 7 grams 
per ton of complete feed. 

In the case of swine, the FDA ap- 
proved American Cyanamid’s claim 
that 
maintenance of weight gains in the 
presence of atrophic rhinitis, pro- 
vided the feed contains not less than 
50 grams of chlortetracycline per ton 
of complete feed. 

Similar approval was granted for 
the claim that Aureomycin in feed 
will result in a reduction of losses 
due to “overeating disease” (entero- 
toxemia) in sheep when the amount 
of the antibiotic used is not less than 
20 grams per ton of feed. 


of | 


Aureomycin is effective in the | 


USDA Asks ICC to 
Exempt Farm Items 


From Rail Rate Boost 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to exempt farm produce, cer- 
tain farm supplies and fish from 
a railroad freight rate increase 
scheduled to take effect Feb. 25 un- 
| less blocked by ICC. 
| Mr. Benson said that the proposed 
| 7% increase would “probably offset” 

administration efforts to help pull 
| farmers out of their price and cost 
| squeeze. 

“Obviously the 63% increase (on 
agricultural products) in freight rates 
since early 1946 has contributed to 
the farmers’ present difficulties,” he 
stated. 

In a petition filed with the ICC, Mr. 
| Benson indicated he was opposed to 
boosting the rates on all goods, but 
he asked the ICC specifically only to 
exclude raw and processed farm prod- 
ucts, such farm materials and ma- 
chinery used directly to grow crops 
and livestock, and fish. 

USDA officials figure roughly that 
| the proposed increase might raise 
| transportation costs for farm prod- 

ucts by more than $80 million a year. 


| 16 Elected 
| 


By Broiler Council 


ATLANTA—Six poultrymen from 
| the southeast have been newly elect- 
ed to the National Broiler Council's 
board of directors and 10 men have 
been returned to the board from the 
same region, officials of the broiler 
industry's advertising and sales pro- 
motion organization have announced. 

The directors were elected by dele- 
gates from the states in the south- 
eastern region at a meeting during 
the Southeastern Poultry and Egg 
Convention in Atlanta. 

New members of the National 
Broiler Council board from the south- 
east are Homer Kline, Harrisonburg, 


Va.; Willard Strain, Dalton, Ga.; 
Fred Gaddis, Forest, Miss.; Ralph 
Cleveland, Gainesville, Ga.; B. W. 


Appleton, Collinsville, Ala., and W. D. 
Bolton, Commerce, Ga. 

Those returned to the board for 
another term include Ray Firestone, 
Troutville, Va.; B. C. Rogers, Morton, 
Miss.; H. C. Kennett, Durham, N.C.; 
Brooks Herman, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Charles Vantress, Duluth, Ga.; W. R. 
Shaffer, Woodstock, Va.; E. S. Ken- 
drick, Siler City, N.C.; Henry Til- 
ford, Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn.; Marshall 
Durbin, Birmingham, Ala., and Ray 
Purnell, Tupelo, Miss. 


Carsill, lan. to Build 
Research Facility 


Near Minneapolis 


| MINNEAPOLIS — Construction is 
| expected to begin in February on a 
modern, two-story research and en- 
gineering building near here for Car- 
gill, Inc. The building, which is to be 


completed by next fall, will be located 
| close to Cargill’s administrative head- 
| quarters in Minnetonka Township. 

The building will have 28,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and a partial basement. 
The company did not say how much 
the building will cost. 

A spokesman for Cargill said the 
' Minneapolis area was selected for ex- 
| pansion of research facilities because 

of proximity to company headquar- 

ters and various plants. 
The new building will include lab- 
oratories, a pilot plant, mechanical 
shop, technical library, chemical 
| storerooms, research offices, engineer- 
| ing facilities, a lunch room, a com- 

munications center and some admin- 
| istrative offices. 

It will be headquarters for an ex- 
| panded research program launched 
| about a year ago under the direction 
| of Dr. A. Richard Baldwin. 


Arkansas Court 


Ruling Is Favorable 
For Feed Trade 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A long and 
significant tax issue involving the re- 
tail feed trade of Arkansas reached 
a climax last week when the State 
Supreme Court ruled against a law- 
suit which sought to force a popular 
vote on a 1955 Arkansas law exempt- 
ing livestock and poultry feed from 
the 2% state sales tax. 

The 4-2 court decision has the ef- 
fect of making the law operative and 
will allow the return of some $250,000 
of taxes which dealers have been 
paying while the suit has been re- 
viewed. 

Some doubt still surrounded the 
question of how the $250,000 would 
be returnable to the dealers and their 
customers. P. Orville Cheney, Ar- 
kansas revenue commissioner, an- 
nounced last week that he would: 
(1) Continue to collect the tax until 
the court order becomes final; (2) 
hold all feed dealers liable for the 
tax; (3) continue to collect the tax 
according to the letter of the law, 
which requires the consumers, not 
the vendors, to obtain tax exemption 
certificates from the revenue depart- 
ment, and (4) withhold refunds until 
the feed dealers supply proof that 
their customers either hadn’t paid the 
tax to them or that they had refunded 
the tax to their customers. 

It was indicated that the court rul- 
ing would take effect as soon as a 
17-day period for filing of a rehearing 
had expired. 


USDA Does Not 
Intend to Buy Live 
Hogs, Benson Says 


AUSTIN, MINN.—Corn-hog farm- 
ers attending the Minnesota - Iowa 
Swine Institute here Feb. 1 heard 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, say emphatically that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture does 
not intend to buy live hogs or cattle 
to keep prices up. 

To support the price of live hogs 
through government purchases would 
cost “almost a billion dollars a year,” 
he said, “and leave unanswered the 
question of what to do with the live 
animals.” 

The secretary said that such a pro- 
gram would result in the loss of “all 
the ground we've gained on the meat- 
type hog.” And soon, he continued, 
the government would have to step 
in and control hog production. He 
cited instances in the past when gov- 
ernment attempts to support prices 
of perishables were dismal failures. 

Mr. Benson also pointed out that 
once the government started buying 
hogs, it could hardly deny similar 
supports to cattle. 

“Then I’m sure you can imagine 
the delegations of broiler growers, 
turkey growers and others who would 
descend on Congress,” he said. 

Mr. Benson repeated his statement 
of the day before in Chicago when he 
said that packers and distributors 
need to be fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility they have in returning 
to the farmer maximum return on 
his meat animals. He urged the pack- 
ing industry to tighten costs, and not 
take advantage of the American 
farmer. 

The secretary mentioned the multi- 
million dollar advertising campaign 
to sell more pork in which the in- 
dustry is now engaged and said that 
it is paying off. 
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Jackpot 


IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


You strike it rich when you order 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 
the W. J. Small Company takes every 


modern step to insure that the de- 


hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 
contains the richness of the growing 
plant. That’s why experienced feed 
avait everywhere agree that “a Small 


investment pays big dividends!” 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL CO. 
D 


IVISION 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Farm Product-Feed Ratios Change 
Little; Hog-Corn Trend Reverses 


WASHINGTON — Changes in the 
relationships between what farmers 
received for livestock and poultry 
products and feed prices were slight 
during the month which ended Jan. 
15, the Jargest change occurring in 
the farm chicken-feed ratio where 
there was an increase of 0.4 point, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report on farm prices 
issued this week. 

By mid-January the hog-corn ratio 
had improved slightly, reversing the 
downward trend. In mid-December 
100 lb. of live weight hog would buy 
9.2 bu. corn; in mid-January the fig- 
ure was 9.4. This is considerably un- 
der the 12.1 ratio of Jan. 15, 1955, and 
under the 13.3 average for that month 
in the period 1935-54. 

(Comparisons by region are shown 
in the table on this page.) 

Jan. 15 hog prices at $10.90 cwt. 
were 30¢ cwt. higher than a month 
earlier, USDA reports. During the 
last two weeks of January the price 
of hogs continued to rise, which 
should improve the ratio more. 

Also up during the month was the 
broiler-feed ratio. In mid-January a 
pound of broiler would buy 4.2 Ib. 
feed, compared with 4.1 lb. a month 
earlier. A year ago this ratio was 4.7. 

All the other ratios either remained 
the same or fell. The egg-feed ratio 
slid 0.2 point during the month. In 
mid-January a dozen eggs would buy 
13.7 Ib. of poultry feed, compared 
with 13.9 a month earlier, USDA re- 
ports. This was, however, well above 
the 8.5 ratio of a year earlier. 

The farm chicken ratio went from 
5.3 Dec. 15 to 5.7 Jan. 15, still above 
a year earlier when it was 4.1. The 
turkey-feed relationship also stayed 
above the 6.9 of a year earlier, but 
went from 9.2 in mid-December to 9.1 
in January. 

The ratio of butterfat to concen- 
trate rations stayed the same at 22.2, 


above the 19.6 of a year earlier, but 

the milk-feed ratio fell from 1.45 to 

1.41. This, however, also was above a 

year ago when it was 1.27 
| Average Feed Prices 

Average prices for feed paid by 
farmers in mid-January, according to 
USDA figures, were as follows (in 
| ewt. with figures for the previous 
month and a year ago, in that order, 
in parentheses): laying mash $4.36 
($4.36 and $4.76): broiler growing 
mash $4.79 ($4.78 and $5.19); dairy 
feed under 29% protein $3.65 ($3.63 
and $3.93) 

The feed price index remained the 
same—at 200, USDA reports. The 
meat animal price index rose 3% dur- 
ing the month, largely because of 
higher prices for beef cattle and hogs. 
Prices for calves, lambs and sheep 
were also up. The index in mid-Jan- 
uary was 21% below a year earlier. 

The dairy products price index de- 
clined 2% during the month 

The index of prices received by 
farmers 1% (3 points) during 
the month ended Jan. 15. Higher 
prices for meat animals and other 
commodities were largely responsi- 
ble, USDA reports. 

The general level of prices paid for 
commodities and services bought by 
farmers was the same on Jan. 15 as 
a month earlier, and 2% below a year 
ago. However, the index of prices 
paid by farmers for production goods 
rose 1%, causing a 1% rise in the 
parity index, according to USDA. The 
index was nearly 1% below a year 
ago. 


rose 


PROPERTY CHANGES HANDS 

BRYANT, S.D.—The Farmers Ele- 
| vator Co. has purchased the property 
of the Farmers Union GTA here, in- 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratio 


New Mid- 
U.S. Eng. Atl. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
January, 1956 ......... 5.7 4.9 6.0 
December, 1955 ........ 5.3 4.7 5.8 
January, 1965 ...... - 4.1 3.9 4.6 
Average (1945-54) .... 6.7 
Average (Jan., 1945-54) 6.9 
Broilers: 
January, 1956 ......... 4.2 4.2 4.9 
December, 1955 ........ 4.1 4.1 5.1 
January, 1955 ........ 4.7 5.1 5.2 
TURKEY-FEED: 
January, 1956 ......... 9.1 8.7 10.6 
December, 1955 ...... 9.2 8.8 10.7 
January, 1965 ......... 6.9 7.8 8.6 
Average (1945-54) ..... 9.2 
Average (Jan., 1945-54). 9.7 


EGG-FEED: 


January, 1966 ......... 13.7 13.9 15.3 
December, 1955 13.9 13.4 5.1 
January, 1965 ......-.. 8.5 2 9.5 
Average (1935-54) ..... 12.1 
Average (Jan., 1935-54). 12.2 
North 
Atl. 
MILK-FEED: 
January, 1956 ......... 1.41 1.33 
December, 1955 ........ 1.45 1.44 
January, 1955 .......+... 1.27 1.25 
Average (1935-54) ..... 2 


1, 
Average (Jan., 1935-54). 1.34 
BUTTERFAT-FEED: 


January, 1956 22.2 
December, 1955 ........ 22.2 
January, 1955 .........- 19.6 
Average (1935-54) ..... 23.5 
Average (Jan., 1935-54). 24. 
HOG-CORN— 

U.8. 
January, 1956 9.4 
December, 1955 9.2 
January, 1955 ........ 12.1 
Average (1935-54) ...... 13.2 
Average (Jan., 1935-54) . 13.3 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut 
Mid-Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania. 
North Atlantic: New England and 
Atlantic states combined. 
East North Central: Chio, 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
West North Central: Minnesota, 


New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, I)li- 


Towa, 


Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas. 


cluding the elevator building and 
other property. 

East West East West 

North North South Sonth South 

Cent. Cent Atl Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
6.2 5 1.4 
5.8 4.9 6 5.2 4.6 4.1 
4.2 8 1.1 3.9 0 
4.7 1.1 1.0 4.1 4.5 
4.3 4.4 3.8 4.0 3.9 0 4.2 
4.7 4 ’ 4.2 4.3 4.9 1.6 
9.8 10.0 5 8.1 a4 7.4 
9.8 9.9 8.6 9.9 8.6 8.2 7.2 
8.1 8.1 6.8 7.8 6.5 f 4 
13.6 12.3 15.1 15.4 1 13 12.7 
13.6 12.8 14.8 16.0 14.8 13.5 13 
7.7 7 1 7 1 9 9 
East West 

North North South South 

Cent. Cent. Atl Cent West 

1.38 1.44 1.66 1.41 

1,40 1.47 1.72 1,37 
1.19 1.29 1 1.32 

20.3 4. 16.4 18.0 

20.5 24.2 5 18.1 

17.9 21.3 14.1 17.2 

NOTE: Ratios computed at mid- 


month by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Ratios represent number of 
pounds of poultry feed equal in value 


North to 1 Ib. live farm chicken, turkey or 
Cent. 1 doz. eggs; pounds broiler growing 
9.3 mash equal to 1 Ib. broiler; pounds 
9.0 concentrate rations equal to 1 Ib. 
12.3 milk or butterfat; bushels of corn 
14.0 equal to 100 ib. hog. Increases in 
14.0 ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


North Central: 
foregoing. 


Combination of the two 


South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida 


East South Central: 
Alabama, Mi i 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

South Central: 
above 

Mountain: 
New Mexico 

Pacific: 

West: 


Kentuck Tennessee, 


{for 
sissipp 


Combination of the two 


Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
Washington, Oregon, California. 
Combination of the two above. 


W. S. Young, Head of 
Kasco Mills, to Retire 


WAVERLY, N.Y.— Wallace S. 
Young, president of Kasco Mills, an- 
nounces his retirement from active 
management, effective March 1. He 
will continue in the capacity of a 
consultant. Mr. Young joined the 
Kasco organization in 1919. He served 
as general manager, and later as 
president. 

In December 1954, when Kasco 
Mills, Inc., of Waverly, and the Ohio 
company, located at Toledo, Ohio, 
were merged with the Corn Products 
Refining Co., Mr. Young was ap- 
pointed presicent of the two Kasco 
organizations. He helped consolidate 
their operations with the feed manu- 
facturing activities of the parent com- 
pany. 

“Now that this consolidation has 
been accomplished,” says Mr. Young, 
“I feel that after 37 years of active 
management, it is time for some re- 
laxation.” 

Mr. Young has lived in Waverly 
since 1920. He is widely known in the 
feed manufacturing industry. He has 
served as a director of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and was 
president of the Northeastern States 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Martin’s Feed Mills 
Plans Dealer Clinic 


ELKHART, IND.—R. J. Martin, 
president, Martin’s Feed Mills, Inc., 
New Paris, Ind., announces a one-day 
dealer clinic for the company’s feed 
dealers to be held Feb. 8 at Hotel 
Elkhart. 

The dealers will hear outstanding 
speakers on credit, livestock manage- 
ment, sales training, sales merchan- 
dising and modern nutritional de- 
velopments. 

The meeting will start at 9:30 a.m. 
and close at 4:30 p.m., with dinner 
served at noon. All of the Martin 
company dealers are expected to at- 
tend. 


|} and poultry areas of Texas, 


Ray Ewing Opens 
Fort Worth Plant; 
Others Planned 


PASADENA, CAL.—Ray Ewing, 


| president of the Ray Ewing Co., re- 


cently announced the opening of a 
new plant in Fort Worth, Texas, to 
serve southwestern feed manufac- 
turers. 

The company purchased 10,000 sq. 
ft. of warehouse and manufacturing 
space, and 1% acres adjoining the 
plant was acquired for the purpose of 
building: an additional 50,000 sq. ft. 
of warehousing space. The invest- 
ment will involve more than $250,000. 

The new plant is located at North- 
east 28th St. and Nichols St., oppo- 
site the Fort Worth Stockyards on 
Highway 183, and is serviced by the 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway. 

The plant, third in a proposed 
series, has new and specially de- 
signed precision mixing machines and 
automatic packaging equipment, Mr. 
Ewing said. 

Operation of the plant will be un- 
der the supervision of Hal Ewing, 
formerly of San Francisco. The Tom- 
my Thompson Co., Fort Worth, will 
continue to represent the Ewing firm 
in its vitamin and feed supplement 
business. 

Mr. Ewing said Fort Worth was 
selected for the plant because of its 
location in the expanding livestock 
Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. Previously pre- 
mix orders for southwestern feed 
manufacturers were shipped from the 
company’s main plant at Pasadena 
or the plant at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

New supplement mixing plants also 
are planned for other areas of the 
country in the near future, Mr. Ewing 
said. Locations have been selected, 
and new equipment is being built for 
shipment to these plants. 

First deliveries of Ray Ewing pre- 
mixes from the Fort Worth plant are 
scheduled for this month. 


A. R. McFadden 


Walter H. Kenlan 


Changes Announced by National Alfalfa 


KANSAS CITY—Several executive 
changes in the National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co. were an- 
nounced this week by Henry Hof- 
mann, president. A.“R. McFadden was 
named vice president in charge of 
sales and Walter H. Kenlan was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 
In addition, Mr. Hofmann accepted 
the resignation of Ford K. Patterson. 

Mr. McFadden will continue to 
make his headquarters in the general 
sales offices in Kansas City and will 
direct over-all sales from that point. 
He has been a district sales man- 
ager for National Alfalfa since the 
company acquired CarO-Green, Inc., 
in 1954. Mr. McFadden had been as- 
sociated with CarO-Green since 1946. 

Mr. Kenlan’s sales responsibilities 


as eastern sales manager will be aug- 
mented by special administrative 
duties with National Alfalfa, Mr. 
Hofmann said. His offices will be 
moved from Philadelphia to Sinking 
Spring, Pa., where National’s presi- 
dent maintains his headquarters. Prior 
to Mr. Kenlan’s association with Na- 
tional Alfalfa he was with the Nopco 
Chemical Co. and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

All moves were effective immedi- 
ately. Mr. Patterson, who has lived 
in Kansas City for two years, has not 
announced his future plans. He was 
with National Alfalfa for 23 years; 
first in Lamar, Colo., and later in 
the St. Louis and Kansas City sales 
Offices. 


Feasibility of Producing Special 
Alfalfa Meal for High-Energy 
Feeds Talked Over by ADA 


,By HARVEY E. YANTIS and 
MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 

CORONADO, CAL.—The economic 
feasibility of producing a low-fiber, 
high-protein-and-vitamin dehydrated 
alfalfa for high-energy poultry feeds 
came in for considerable discussion 
in the later sessions of the annual 
meeting of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. here Jan. 26-28. 


One of the final panel sessions of 
the meeting was devoted to this sub- 
ject. Joseph Chrisman, ADA execu- 
tive vice president, discussed it in his 
address, and it was the subject of 
much lobby talk as well, It is prob- 
able that the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry will be sounded out on the 
problem shortly. 

Other panel topics the closing day 
concerned better selling methods, gas 
storage and costs and a shorter work 
week. Earlier sessions of the conven- 
tion were reported in Feedstuffs last 
week. 

Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & 
Quirk, Hastings, Neb., was elected 
president of the association. W. A. 
Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
was named first vice president and 
Robert Pharo, Keystone Dehydrating 
Co., Nazareth, Pa., second vice presi- 
dent. Joseph Chrisman continues as 
executive vice president. 

The following new directors were 
elected for a three-year term: Charles 
Reyher, Reyher Milling Co., McClave, 
Colo.; J. J. Dillard, Nebraska Alfalfa 
Farms, Inc., Lexington, Neb.; Rodg- 
ers Johnson, Elk Valley Alfalfa Mills, 
Independence, Kansas; C. E. Stower, 
Worthington (Minn.) Dehydrating 
Co., and Mr. Morrison, the new presi- 
dent. 

Cost Panel 


The cost discussion panel—consist- 
ing of L. J. Schiller, Hayward, Inc., 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; Richard G. Brier- 
ley, W. J. Small Co. Division, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; 
J. D. Cole, Cole Grain Co., Muskogee, 
Okla., and Mr. Morrison—brought out 
that a planned, shorter work week 
could reduce rather than increase 
costs per ton. 

Mr. Brierley reported the results 
of tests made last season at several 
plants of his company in which it 
was shown that elimination of over- 
time labor rates, improved operating 
efficiency, better maintenance and 
fewer breakdowns reduced direct 
costs more than enough to offset the 
higher charge per ton of fixed over- 
head. One group of plants was put 
on a strict 40-hour week and another 
group on no-Sunday operation. Both 
showed good cost figures and an im- 
provement in quality of product, Mr. 
Brierley said. The main hay prob- 


PETERS 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


If your store serves the farm market, 
you should sell a Veterinary Health 
Line. The Peters Family, since 1908, 
has specialized tn Bacterins, Pharma- 
ceuticals, Insecticides and Instru- 
ments—offering a COMPLETE LINE 
to farmers who wish to treat their 
own animals and save money. You 
can aid the farmer by offering THE 
PETERS LINE. Contact your near- 
est wholesale supplier—or write us 


direct: 
PETERS SERUM CO. 
Dept. 5 815 McGee 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


602 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


lems can be met by a planned acre- 
age cut, he added. 

The gas storage panel answered a 
number of questions on operating 
techniques, and it was stated that in 
actual operations this equipment 
handled only a little over full ca- 
pacity per season instead of a theo- 
retical figure of one and one half 
times capacity. Many feed manufac- 
turers now want pelleted alfalfa all 
year around, it was said. Members of 
this panel were W. A. Donnelly, 
Rodgers Johnson and James Merry- 
field, Abilene Alfalfa Sales Co., Abi- 
lene, Kansas. 

Better selling methods were dis- 
cussed by a group composed of Ray- 
mond E. Bert, Bert & Wetta, Maize, 
Kansas; Walter Beerman, Beerman 
Bros. Dehy., Dakota City, Neb.; 
Charles W. Schenk, Charles H. 
Schenk & Sons, Vincennes, Ind., and 
Ray Bates, Nebraska Farm Products, 
Inc. Cozad, Neb. 


Pricing Methods 

Much of the discussion centered 
around local sales to feeders and it 
was brought out that one group priced 
its products on a flat base price all 
year around, while others followed 
the variations in terminal market 
prices. There was general agreement 
that better selling methods were 
needed all along the line in the de- 
hydrating field, and it was announced 
that ADA directors had approved 
starting work on an alfalfa sales 
manual. 

Ralph Beerman, Beerman Bros. 
Dehy., headed the panel which talked 
on product improvement. Other mem- 
bers were Hugo Graumann, USDA 
research agronomist, Beltsville, Md.; 
V. C. Britton, V. C. Britton Co., Fire- 
baugh, Cal.; Dr. George Kohler, Cero- 
phyl Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Howard Rhea, Dehy. Alfalfa 
Mills, Inc., Fremont, Neb. They cited 
the fact that high fiber dehydrated 
alfalfa produces better results in 
ruminant feeding, while poultrymen 
using high energy feeds want low 
fiber products. The alfalfa industry 
may have to move away from a 
standard product toward more spe- 
cialized ones. 


Farm Problems 

A summary of farm problems was 
featured in two talks by California 
economists. Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
of the board, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, said the farmers have diffi- 
cult adjustment problems but their 
general financial position is good. The 
farmer must be on his guard to see 
that political promises of today will 
not lead to ever greater adjustment 
problems in the years ahead. 

Dr. Varden Fuller of the University 
of California said no one can confi- 
dently predict the outcome of the 
race between population and food 
supply. The best result would be a 
tie, he added. Dr. Fuller said present 
indications are that consumption of 
livestock products, particularly poul- 
try products, beef and veal, will in- 
crease faster than other foods. If by 
1975 maximum estimated population 
gains are attained and personal in- 
comes increase as expected, over-all 
expenditures for food would increase 
50%, he said. Per capita poundage 
will not vary much, he declared. 

About 250 were registered at the 
meeting, the ADA’s 14th annual ses- 
sion. Reports of the officers showed 
a sound financial standing, an in- 
crease in membership and continued 
strong backing for the organization’s 
research and advertising programs. 


FIRE HITS FEED FIRM 
HOSPERS, IOWA — Fire swept 
through the Anderson Feed Co. here 


recently, totally destroying the build- 
ing and its contents. 


Wyoming Group 
Sets Convention 


LARAMIE, WYO.—A talk on pub- 
lic relations will be one of the high- 
lights of the llth annual Wyoming 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
convention to be held Feb. 12-14 in 
the Connor Hotel here. 


Byron Lopp, director of public re- 
lations for the Central Bank & Trust 
Co., Denver, will give the address the 
morning of Feb. 13. 

Other talks will include one on 
“Business Management” by O. D. 
Turner, professor of business admin- 
istration, University of Wyoming, and 
addresses of welcome by the mayor of 
Laramie, Carroll Mohr, and dean of 
the college of agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Hilton M. Briggs. 

Two films, “Better Seeds for Better 
Grass” and “Rebuilding with Grass,” 
will be shown the affernoon of 
Feb. 13. 


Special events. during the conven- 
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USDA QUITS SELLING 


GRAINS FOR FEED ONLY 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that restricted sales for feed use only 
of wheat, oats and barley at market 
prices in southern and southeastern 
states, and of rye in all areas, were 
discontinued beginning Feb. 1. This 
special sales offering of these com- 
modities, which has been carried in 
the CCC monthly sales list for sev- 
eral months, has been withdrawn for 
February and succeeding months. 


tion include cocktail hours, a smor- 
gasbord, a banquet, a tour of the 
university and a basketball game be- 
tween Wyoming and Kansas on the 
night of Feb. 13. 

The meeting starts with a cock- 
tail hour the evening of Feb. 12 and 
adjourns after the business meeting 
which starts at 1:30 p.m. Feb. 14. 


FRUEN’S « FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S 


TOWER BRAND OATS 
( 


ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL OUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 

Ts 


Millers 


“TO THE 


mFEED TRADE 


FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN’S 


MIXERS’ 
PULVERIZED 


A competitively priced grade inat has a record 
for improving the quality of mixed feeds. Mixers’ 
Pulverized Oats is also available in pelleted form. 
Ask for samples and prices. 
Send for samples and prices today 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


3 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 


MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 


MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
APEX BRAND OCRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 244% fiber) (steam processed) 


OATS 
(=) 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
| 
What Do You Need? 1 
| 
» FRUEN'S FRUEN'S « FRUEN'S FRUEN'S FRUEN'G FRUEN'S FRUEN'S 
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Corn Acreage Allotments for 


56 Crop Cut 13% by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Aiming at a re- 
duction in the corn surplus and an 
end to dollar corn in the country, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
this week allotted 43,280,543 acres in 
840 counties in the 23-state com- 
mercial corn belt for the 1956 corn 
crop. Compliance with acreage allot- 
ments for this crop is a basic measure 
of eligibility for price support. 

This is an approximate cut-back of 
13% of the acreage allotment for the 
1955 crop and on the basis of average 
yields and normal weather conditions 
this allotment would produce about 
1.9 billion bushels, USDA officials say. 

On top of this acreage allotment 
reduction, a cut in the level of sup- 
port for the 1956 corn crop is prob- 
able. That issue will be the subject 
of USDA discussions next week. Some 
experts at USDA see the flexible 
price support formula indicating a 
cut in the level of corn support to as 


ministration farm bill is approved, it 


| 


would mean that there would be a | 


further potential cutback in corn 
acreage by 15% for farmers who co- 
operate on the planned 
basis. How farmers will react to this 


voluntary | 


proposal is in the realm of crystal- | 


ball gazing. 

The extent of this cooperation will 
depend on the incentive payments 
which the federal government may 
offer. All reports on this issue em- 
phasize a generous attitude by the 
administration in the matter of these 


payments. 


Ben C., Pitts Heads 


New Orleans Board 


NEW ORLEANS—Ben C. Pitts has 
been reelected president of the New 


LIPTON ACQUIRES VITALITY MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Elevator of 650,000 bu. capacity lo- 
cated at 87th St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago. The acquisition did not in- 
clude the Dayton, Ohio, property of 
Vitality. The mill at Dayton has 
been closed for some, time. 

The Chicago feed plant has a ca- 
pacity of 400 to 500 tons a day, 
and the Monmouth dog food plant 
can make 100 tons a day. 

Mr. Smallwood, who now is presi- 
dent of Vitality, said the feed prop- 
erties would continue to be operated 
much as in the past, but with a 


| stepped up merchandising program. 


Lipton purchased in a cash trans- 
action and for an undisclosed amount 
all of the stock, plants (excluding 
the Dayton, Ohio, property) and 


| equipment of Vitality from the 


Rosenbaum firm. Principals of Rosen- 
baum Bros. Grain Co. who negotiated 
the transaction with Lipton were 
Mr. Austrian and Mr. Glaser. 
Rosenbaum Brothers has been dis- 


| stroyed by fire about 12 years ago, 
| when the remaining capacity of 650,- 


000 bu. was fireproofed. It since has 
operated purely as a storage house, 
serving the CCC for storage and sup- 
plying the Vitality feed plant needs. 

Vitality Mills was started 34 years 
ago as a subsidiary of Rosenbaum 
Brothers. 

Mr. Austrian and Mr. Glaser stated 
their plans for the future have not 
been completed. 


Lipton Company 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., was founded 
by the late Sir Thomas Johnstone 
Lipton, noted English merchant, 
philanthropist, yachtsman and good- 
will ambassador. The first Lipton 
store was opened in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1871. Lipton, Ltd., forerunner 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1897 and was one of Eng- 
land’s largest tea and food concerns. 

The Lipton firm entered into Ameri- 


low as 80% of parity. It is now be- sag gga nee re posing of its grain operations for | can business late in the 19th century, 
lieved that the Sept. 30, 1956, corn or a. Bleleees Co. aa some time, and the sale to Lipton | with headquarters In Chicago. Head- 
carryover will ke in the magnitude en ‘ ager disposes of all of the physical grain | quarters were later moved to New 

Also reelected were Albert H. | properties. Officials of the Chicago | York City, and in 1919 Sir Thomas 


of 1.14 billion bushels. 
USDA officials now think that corn 


Hanemann, first vice president; Har- 


Board of Trade said the firm this 


purchased a 12-story building in Ho- 


acreage allotment compliance may old Scherer, second vice president, week sold its only remaining mem- | boken, N.J., which today houses the 
run about 40%, notwithstanding and James J. Meyers, third vice | bership held by an official of the | company’s executive offices and func- 
greater cuts in the allotment and a president. company. tions as a tea plant. 

reduction in the level of support for The following directors were re- To Step Up Activity Lipton has eight plants situated 
that crop. This opinion is. based on elected to serve for the two-year | Mr. Ammon, in a letter to Vitality | throughout the U.S. and Canada. It 
the belief that farmers in the corn | term 1956-57: Warren C. Apgar, J. | qealers and customers, assured them | is America’s largest tea company and 


belt are tired of dollar corn in the 
country. 

Cutting across this opinion, how- 
ever, is the outlook for hog prices 
later this year. With some segments 
of the trade forecasting hog prices in 
a $20 to $22 range, farmers may de- 
cide that non-compliance will be a 
more favorable course. On the other 
hand, other guessers of the future 
think that the hog-corn farmer will 
put his own corn into the loan pro- 
gram and buy open market corn. 


Political Aspects 

The political salt in this broth is 
the recent appointment of Marvin L. 
McLain as assistant secretary of agri- 
culture ——- an appointment which has 
already been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Mr. McLain takes a somewhat 
different view of USDA policy than 
that of his predecessor, James A. Mc- 
Connell, and it is now expected that 
the McLain chain of command will 
subordinate corn sales by CCC other 
than undeferrable export commit- 
ments and such necessary sales of 
off-grade corn in country bin sites, 
at least until early spring. 

Even with those qualifications it is 
expected that Mr. McLain will recom- 
mend tighter controls of corn sales 
at country bin sites and reduce the 
volume of this commodity moving 
into the major commodity terminal 
markets where CCC disposal sales 
have acted to depress the terminal 
market price. 

If the soil bank proposal in the ad- 


W. Gehrkin, Andrew J. Higgins, Jr., 
and T. R. Spedden 

Directors elected for the first time 
were Edward F. Beyer, W. Brooke 
Fox, Fred J. Rolfes, John S 
Jr., Geerge C. Stohlman, Miss M 
Alma Streiffer, Gerard F. Tujague, 
Jay Weil, Jr., and George C. West- 
feldt, Jr 

Reelected by full members of the 
board’s maritime branch to serve on 
the governing committee of that 
branch for 1956 were: 

H. T. Begg, Sr., A. M. Farrell, W. 
Brooke Fox, George P. Moreno, W. A. 
Osborn, George Renaudin, F. J. 
Rolfes, J. S. Sareussen, R. E. Stack- 
pole, O. C. Stein, G. F. Tujague, W. 
A. Weber and F. A. Wendt 


Spain to 
Buy Edible Oil in U.S. 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Spain 
to finance the purchase from USS. 
suppliers of up to $15 million worth 
of cottonseed oil or soybean oil. 

The oil to be exported, approxi- 
mately 47,000 metric tons of once- 
refined cottonseed oil in bulk, must 
have been processed from cottonseed 
or soybeans grown in the continen- 
tal U.S 


Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made beginning Feb. 7, 
1956, and ending May 31, 1956, will 
be eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importers f.o.b. or f.a.s. vessel, 


the manufacture of formula feeds 


| will not only be continued, but pro- 


Smith, | 


grams will be developed that will 
increase the company’s participation 
in the feed business. 

He stated that the Lipton company 
obviously had purchased Vitality 
Mills to get into the dog food busi- 
ness, and since a large percentage 
of the dog food is sold through the 
food markets, great efforts will be 
put forth in that direction. Mr. Am- 
mon also stated that the company’s 
interest in dog food through the feed 
industry is as keen as ever before 
and strenuous efforts will be direct- 
ed toward holding and increasing its 
tonnage through the feed trade. 

Vitality’s general feed business dis- 
tribution is primarily in the Midwest 
and Southwest. The firm packages 
dry dog food in Monmouth for dis- 
tribution in certain selected areas. 


Rosenbaum Background 

Rosenbaum Brothers is one of the 
oldest grain firms in existence, having 
been started about the Civil War 
time at Ottumwa, Iowa by Morris 
and Joseph Rosenbaum. 

The firm came to Chicago in the 
late 1880’s and established a general 
commission business at the Chicago 
stockyards. This business was run by 
Joseph Rosenbaum. Morris Rosen- 
baum officed in the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the brothers established 
the Belt Elevator business. 

The Belt Elevator was partially de- 


the second largest producer of soups 
and a leading distributor of dessert 
mixes. 

Robert Smallwood assumed the 
leadership of the tea and food con- 
cern in 1939. He was a sales execu- 
tive with several companies before 
that, including the Borden Co. of 
New York. 


Protein Meal Futures 


Decline at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Protein oil 
meal futures declined on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade during the past 
week, influenced to a large extent by 
slow business. 

The nearby soybean oil meal op- 
tions were under the heaviest pres- 
sure. Losses extended to more than 
$1 ton. 

Selling came from long liquidation 
and hedging, with buying attributed 
to speculative shorts and new trade 
activity. A feature in the price of 
oil meals was the strong oil market, 
with the heavy output of oil resulting 
from burdensome supplies of oil meal 
being built up. 

Feed business was said to be slow 
and generally poor. 

The cottonseed oil meal market 
was lower under liquidation and 
some hedge selling. Offerings were 
light and demand poor. The market 
had little feature 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(0000's omitted) 


U.S. ports, on or after Feb. 7, 1956, 
but not later than June 30, 1956. 


The authorization is issued under Week ending Maine Conn. Penna. Ind tl Mo Del Mad 

entered into between Spain and the | Dec. 10 811 542 656 712 187 604 1,371 1.086 

U.S. on Jan. 24, 1956, pursuant to} 

Title I of Public Law 480. Dec. 31 756 587 572 740 130 519 1,607 1,143 

Jan. 7 774 489 580 634 172 493 1,588 1,280 

Jan. 14 764 557 617 763 162 471 1,570 1,327 

Jan, 21 740 563 605 645 141 516 1,498 1,181 

Montana Flour Mills Jan. 28 713 523 668 761 136 608 1,604 1,225 

. Week ending Va. W.Va. No. Car. So. Car Ga Fla. Ala. Miss. 

Company Head Dies Nov. 26 988 403 1,282 218 3,396 165 1,249 966 

Dec. 3 1,087 423 1,464 226 3,462 210 1,336 872 

I MONT.— _ | Dee. “1 1,157 437 1,368 229 3,517 231 1,372 928 

GREAT FALLS, {ONT.—Paul R Dec. 17 1,110 475 1,414 214 3,542 242 1,365 923 

Trigg, president and general manager | Dec. 24 1,093 508 1,408 243° (3,761 213 01,446 906 

SPEAKER—Byron G. Allen, Minne Falls, Mont., died Feb. 1 Jan 1.253 446 «1,438 193 3,995 254 1.328 886 

21 1,118 483 1,387 209 4,093 239 1,430 886 

sota commissioner of agriculture, left, Mr. Trigg had been ee ne ~ 2 104 496 ~—-:1,490 254 4,201 284 1,531 925 

the Montana company since 1912 and Total 22 areas 

was the main speaker at the recent sine 1930 ‘tad noni a director. In Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1955-56 1954-55 

meeting of the Northwest Feed | Since Nov. 26 1,707 310 1,748 154 93 879 19,426 15,471 

Manufacturers Assn. held in the Cal- | 1948 he became president and gen- | Dec. 3 1,859 292 1,748 174 150 1,002 20,080 15,849 

houn Beach Hotel, Minneapolis eral manager Dec. 10 1,797 266 1,803 128 132 986 20,320 14,533 

Beac inn Dec. 17 1,824 292 1,797 222 121 999 20,395 14,801 

Posed with him is James C. North, Surviving are his widow, Opal, and = 

president of Nutrena Mills, Inc., two sons, one of whom, John B. Trigg, Jan. 7 1,699 270 1,742 217 161 1,057 21,055 15,025 

president of the association. (Photo | is sales manager of the Buffalo branch 44 

by Truman Fowler.) of the Chase Bag Co. Jan. 28 1,707 283 «1.817 227 187 1208 22.039 17.019 
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AVAILABLE 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing 
high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests - 
' can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 


YOUR Cc D P reagent 
grade dicalcium 
SUPPLEMENT 17 % 


PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 


99.8) 100 
95.1 
93.5 


No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in only 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate) is produced in two grades to meet your 
requirements. 


| 17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% mux. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED ‘SD 
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if Phosphorus» 
\ citric acid 
| 
Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant | 
| Coronet Phosphate Company 
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Broiler Prediction at S. E. Meeting 


10% Less Time, 18% Better 
Feed Conversion Seen in ’56 


ATLANTA—Expecting poultry ra- 
tions in 1956 to shorten the time 
necessary to grow a 3-lb. broiler by 
10% and to improve feed conversion 
by 18% “is not unreasonable,” Dr. 
H. M. Scott said last week. 

Dr. Scott, poultry science profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, spoke at the ninth annual 
convention of the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. in Atlanta. 

The convention and exposition, 
held Jan. 23-25, were attended by 
some 4,000 persons, including broil- 
er, egg and turkey producers, feed 
men, hatcherymen, processors and 
distributors. The delegates, from all 
the southeastern states and other 
areas, saw exhibits and heard talks 
on various aspects and problems of 
the poultry industry. 

Dr. Scott declared that the out- 
look for better broiler rations in 
1956 “is based on more than specula- 
tion, It is a reality.” 

He pointed out that with the prop- 
er balance between amino acids, en- 
ergy, known vitamins and unknown 
factors, a practical diet now can be 
formulated which produces a 3-lb. 
broiler in eight weeks with a feed 
conversion of 2 lb. of feed per pound 
of broiler. 


Dominant Factor 


“Improved breeding, management 
and disease control have helped re- 
duce the cost of broiler production 
but the dominant factor has been 
the improvement in rations,” Dr. 
Scott said. He singled out progress 
in improving broiler rations as “the 
most outstanding example” in this 
connection. 

He demonstrated his point by com- 
paring the performance of curre::t 
rations with those in use just 10 
years ago. Performance of 1955 broil- 
ers, he pointed out, is not greatly 
different from their 1946 brethren 
when fed a ration of 1946 vintage. 
But broiler rations now in use have 
shortened the growing period about 
30% and improved feed conversion 
39% compared to 1946 feeds. 

Only the cost of energy will pre- 
vent attainment of the improve- 
ments—10% less time aid 18% bet- 


‘workers to 


ter feed conversions — which Dr. 
Scott predicted for 1956 under prac- 
tical conditions in the field, he said. 

“To reach this goal,” Dr. Scott 
said, “means 2 growing period of 
nine weeks and a feed conversion 
of 2.25 Ib. of feed per pound of 
gain.” This is not an impossible 
goal, he added. 

Poultry nutritionists have known 
since 1947, he said, that broilers can 
be grown to market weight on less 
than 2 lb. of feed per pound of 
broiler. But, unfortunately, a ration 
which would perform this well could 
not be considered practical because 
of one ingredient in the formula, he 
told the South’s largest poultry 
meeting. 

This ration, nevertheless, has 
served as a useful standard for the 
University of Illinois station to 
measure progress. 

“It is obvious that a ration per- 
forming so well must be exceedingly 
well balanced with respect to the 
various nutrients,” Dr. Scott said. 

Attention was focused on the in- 
terrelationship between amino acids, 
vitamins, energy and minerals. It 
took 10 years for Dr. Scott and co- 
unravel the secrets of 
the above ration—but efforts along 
this line have been most rewarding, 
the scientist said. 

Antibiotics: Antibiotics are another 
weapon to improve egg production 
and lower production costs, produc- 
ers at the convention were told by 
Dr. R. H. White-Stevens, American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 

He listed seven advantages of 
high-level antibiotic feeding under 
practical farm conditions where clini- 
cal or sub-clinical disease is omni- 


present — improved egg production, 
improved feed-egg ratio, improved 
livability and reduced culling, in- 


creased egg size, increased hatchabil- 
ity, increased viability of progeny 
and larger profit returns per hen 
housed. 

“The precise level of antibiotic re- 
quired to be fed,” Dr. White-Stevens 
added, “is to some extent a function 
of the locality involved and its par- 
ticular environment, but the data se- 
cured to date would indicate this 


ARE YOU MISSING 


ON POULTRY HEALTH 


... then set up this new 


Wfhitmoye* inventory” 


POULTRY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Now Whitmoyer helps you get your share 
of the profitable pouitry health business in 
your area without a big investment or large 
inventory! This eye-catching new self-mer- 
chandiser furnishes a minimum stock of 


| Valley. Dr. White-Stevens also cited 


| year which 
| vantages” for the practice as meas- 


assorted poultry health products which can 


UNCLE 
TOM'S 


FEED 


| had one of the most contrary, ornery teeth anybody ever had. 
I'd wake up in the middle of the night and think my jaw was goin’ to 
bust wide open and I'd swear | was goin’ to the dentist the first thing 
in the morning. But come morning it would be O.K. and | didn't go. 
Finally after a worse than usual night | gathered up enough courage 
and Doc Sawdey took an X-ray and said for me to come back. Well, sir, 
it quieted down for quite a spell and | didn't go back. 


But pretty soon it flared up again and | was sittin’ in the doctor's 
office at 8:00 the next morning. By the time he got there, an hour 
later, the thing stopped and | was just leavin’ when Doc walked in. 


He sat me up in his chair and dug out the picture and | wanted to 
know what he was goin’ to do and he said: 


“That tooth has got to come out!" 


| had to think awful fast. | told him | had a meeting at 9:30 a.m. 
and I'd have to come back another day. 


Doc was well over six feet tall and weighed about 225 lb. so he 


didn't have any trouble. He just said: 


"Like hell you will! Lay down and open your mouth.” 


Once in awhile you get a feeder like that. He knows doggone well 


he ought to get something to straighten out his 


igs but he keeps hopin’ 


they'll snap out of it. Generally he'll say, ‘Well, | don't know, I'll stop 


in again in a couple of days.” 


And sometimes you have to do 
you're going to say, "You will like h 


just about what my dentist did, 
ell" 


"A couple of days is goin’ to be too late. Back that truck of yours 
up there to the dock and get those pigs on the way today.” 


You'll be surprised how often some of these men are wantin’ you to 


help them make up their minds. 


level lies between 50 and 200 grams 
per ton of total diet.” 

He also noted that additional work 
on the effect of antibiotics at high 
levels still needs to be done, particu- 
larly in relation to specific diseases of 
both acute and chronic etiology and 
to nutritional status. Nevertheless, 
he said, there is sufficient research 
evidence to indicate the value of an 
antibiotic for laying and breeding 
fowl.” 

He noted high-level experiments at 
Gainesville, Ga., beginning in 1953 
which resulted in a 16% increase in 
production rate in seven weeks. 

Antibiotic supplement enhanced 
egg production and hatchability per- 
centages, yielding a higher number of 
salable poults per hen bred in a trial 
on Beltsville small white turkey 
breeding in Virginia’s Shenandoah 


a large experiment on breeder New 
Hampshires at Athens, Ala. last 
showed “consistent ad- 


ured by egg production, livability, 
hatchability, egg weight, feed-egg 
ratio and ultimate net profit per hen 
housed. 

Officers Elected: Oscar A. Boyst, 
Princeton, W.Va., feed man, was 
elected president of the association 


for 1956. Named by the directors to 


HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent losses because of price fluc- 
tuations in commodities. Learn how to 
make your business safer through this 
inexpensive method of operation. Call or 
write Arthur C. Harrison, partner in 
charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information today. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


serve with him were Leland Bagwell, 
Canton, Ga., renderer, first vice presi- 
dent; Paul G. Thomas, Sumter, S.C., 
turkey producer and _ processor, 
second vice president; Henry Tilford, 
Jr., Shelbyville, Tenn., feed manu- 
facturer and broiler grower, secre- 
tary, and J. M. Tankersley, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., hatcheryman, treasurer. 

Directors also set the date of the 
10th annual convention. It will be 
held in Atlanta Jan. 28-30, 1957. 

1956 Prospects: Prospects are that 
the poultry and egg industry, operat- 
ing without government financial as- 
sistance, will achieve new high rec- 
ords of efficiency and rewards in 
1956. This was indicated by Earl L. 
Butz, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Butz, however, cautioned pro- 
ducers against excessive production 
in 1956. He urged them to use sta- 
tistical and other information from 
the Department of Agriculture to 

(Continued on page 90) 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


231 S$. La Salle St. 


handle most of your customers’ needs. 
Especially designed for modern merchan- 
dising, the sturdy display stand takes only COMPACT! 
23°x 18” of floor space... attracts customers SAVES SPACE! 
..- helps speed up turnover. 

EYE-CATCHING! 
Whitmoyer poultry health products are 
widely accepted, nationally advertised, and DURABLE! 
offer a good margin of profit. Let the “Whit- 
moyer Poultry Health Department” make SAVES TIME! 
extra sales for you. PROMOTES 

EXTRA SALES! 


FS-62 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
ST. 2-1700 


One Wail St. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


| 
| 
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Extend YOUR Sales Area... 


Like all good business men, the modern 
farmer is interested in services and 
equipment that help him reduce costs, 
and increase his farm income. He is 
sold on mobile feed processing service 
because it saves him hours of time and 
work to have his feed ground where 
feed is fed. 


Millers equipped with CHAMPION 
Mill and Mixer Units report that they 
have extended their trading areas, and 
won new customers. ON-THE-FARM 
grinding and mixing service has in- 
creased their tonnage volume. Many of 
their customers are farmers who have 
discontinued the operation of their own 
tractor-powered feed grinders in pref- 
erence to the complete feed grinding 
service provided by the CHAMPION 
operator. 


Savings in time and work are also im- 
portant to the feed processor. That’s 
why so many dealers choose the 
CHAMPION for ON-THE-FARM 
sales work. 


CHAMPION’S powerful 170 h.p. units 
are built for smooth, efficient perform- 
ance with a minimum of moving parts. 
These all-hydraulic units will outper- 
form any other grinding and mixing 
units, yet they sell for less than most 
other makes. With CHAMPION’S big 
110-cu. ft. capacity and its finer, faster 
grinding, you save time on each job 
and process more tonnage of feed per 
day. 

Investigate today! Don’t pass up the 
splendid opportunities for increased 
ON-THE-FARM sales in your local- 
ity. We will be glad to cooperate with 
you in making a careful survey of your 
trading area. From the number, type 
and size of farms in your territory, we 
will analyze your potential sales, and 
recommend the type of equipment 


best suited for your own particular 
needs. 


You may be as agreeably surprised 
over the possibilities for extending 
your business as many other dealers 
have been. Find out what your sales 
area holds for you. Simply write for 
our survey forms and _ procedure 
methods. 


You can pay more money, but you can't buy better feed grinding and mixing equipment 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST - MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


1 
CHAMPION wmills are 
backed by 27 years of 
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Increase Reported in 


Number of Heavy 
Breed Turkeys Tested 


WASHINGTON — The likely in- 
crease in heavy breed turkey produc- 
tion this year is brought out in a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on numbers of turkeys and 
chickens tested for pullorum disease 
by state agencies. 

For the period of July-December, 
there was an increase in testings of 
heavy breed turkeys and decreases in 
testings of light breed turkeys and 
chickens. 

The number of heavy breed tur- 
keys tested during December totaled 
668,372, up 6% from a year earlier. 
Of the total tested, 174,766 were of 
the heavy white breeds. The number 
of heavy breed turkeys tested July- 
December totaled 1,925,594—up 8% 
from a year earlier. Of the total in 
this period, 435,675 were of heavy 
white breeds. 

The number of light breed turkeys 


tested during December totaled 75,503 

an increase of 1%. For the six- 
month period of July-December, the 
number totaled 286,336, down 19% 
from the same period of 1954. 

In the 32 states for which compar- 
isons are available, 1,178,509 chickens 
for supplying broiler hatching eggs 
were tested for pullorum disease in 
December—16% more than a year 
earlier. The July-December number 
was 7,437,901, off 19%. 

The number of chickens tested for 
other purposes in December was 
1,397,825, down 6% from a year 
earlier. The July-December total was 
6,508,565, representing a decrease of 
19% from the same 1954 period. 


MILL IMPROVEMENT 


SPRINGFIELD, COLO.—The Baca 
County Grain Co., Springfield, has 
recently installed some new equip- 
ment in its feed mill, and further 
additions are planned later. The re- 
cent installations included a new 
corn cracker, barley roll and mo- 
lasses mixer. 


Poultry Advisory Group Asks Increased 
Research on Ornithosis, Other Problems 


WASHINGTON — High - priority 
needs for intensive research on the 
disease ornithosis, on the composi- 
tion of poultry meat and eggs, and 
on alternative programs of sanitary 
processing and inspection of poultry 
were considered by the Poultry Re- 
search & Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington recently. 

Ornithosis is a disease of turkeys, 
chickens and other birds and animals. 
Its study was urged because it can 
be transmitted to workers in poultry 
processing plants and to other per- 
sons. In man the disease resembles 
pneumonia. 

Poultry and egg composition stud- 
ies advocated by the committee in- 
clude investigation of compounds that 
may be involved in toughness, tex- 
ture, flavor, appearance and other 
quality factors. 
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Sanitary processing and inspection 
of poultry for wholesomeness would 
be evaluated for effect on marketing 
organization, trade channels and 
costs, and on changes, if any, in com- 
petitive relationships among plants of 
various capacities. 

The committee urged also that re- 
search on poultry and poultry by- 
products keep pace with the growth 
of the industry, which is of great 
economic importance in every area 
of the 

The following are among the other 
top-priority needs considered by the 
committee at the meeting: 

Production: Expand and _ initiate 
studies to establish standards and 
techniques for the elimination of all 
bacterial contamination and for eval- 
uating the potency and safety of 
poultry vaccines. 

Expand work on immunization 
against visceral lymphomatosis, one 
of a group of poultry diseases—avian 
leukosis complex — which is the 
greatest single cause of losses to 
poultry producers. 

Utilization: Expand microbiologi- 
cal research on Salmonella and other 


micro-organisms in eggs and egg 
products. 
Expand studies on tenderness in 


commercially processed frozen tur- 
keys and chickens to determine the 
causes and establish economical pro- 
cessing and aging methods that will 
ensure optimum tenderness in the 
cooked product. 

Marketing: Evaluate the inspection 
of live poultry as a necessary opera- 
tion in connection with inspection of 
poultry meat for wholesomeness. 

Initiate research to develop objec- 
tive methods for determining the 
quality of fresh and market eggs. 

USDA Marketing Service and Edu- 
cational Work: Expand efforts to de- 
termine the weekly placement of 
broiler chicks. 

Give increased emphasis to 
seminating market and outlook in- 
formation on poultry and poultry 
products and assist in its interpreta- 
tion as a guide for adjusting produc- 
tion and marketing to anticipated 
demand. 

The committee, established under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, meets annually. Its formal 
recommendations, discussed at this 
year’s meeting, will be submitted to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in the near future. 

Committee members reelected as 
their chairman for the next two years 
R. F. Frazier, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Broiler Council, Rich- 
mond, Va. Richard Hanson, J. A. 
Hanson & Son, Corvallis, Ore., was 
reelected vice chairman. 


dis- 


USDA Committee Asks 


Oilseed Research 


WASHINGTON — Fundamental 
work on the chemical make-up of oil- 
seeds and peanuts was cited by 
WSDA’'s Oilseeds and Peanut Re- 
search and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee as among the high-priority re- 
search needs at its annual meeting in 
Washington recently. 

Expanded research on the chemical 
composition of pea? ts, soybeans, 
tungnuts and flaxseeu should aim at 
improved product quality and new 
outlets, the committee indicated. 

Also high on the committee’s list 
of necessary research projects is a 
study to determine the effect of syn- 
thetic protein substitutes on markets 
for proteins from agricultural sourc- 
es, particularly oilseed meals. 


“BRODLEAF”’ 


HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO., Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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B A proven plan to boost 
A A A L poultry feed tonnage... 
Sell 600 flock replacement baby chicks and you can expect to 
e XC L U q i Vv » sell at least a carload of Poultry Feed. Poultry Feed tonnage 
is assured for thousands of dealers who have booked tens of 
thousands of Honegger Leghorn chicks. Many dealers book 
D j ST RI BU T re) R % be PS 40 or 50 thousand chicks year after year. That represents 60 
to 80 CARLOADS of poultry feed every single 

year. Even smaller dealerships sell 10 to 20 thou- : 
f re) r sand chicks each year. 
NOW this plan is available for feed manu- 


facturers and distributors who want the exclusive 

N ATION ALLY FAMOUS right to distribute Honegger Leghorns through _ 
their dealers in an exclusive territory. 

Honegger Leghorns have proved their ability in At 

tests and poultry flocks across the nation. Honegger Leghorns 

won the 1954-55 Florida Random Sample Test, earning $3.54 


above feed and chick costs per net chick started. They also 


placed second and third in the two latest three-year averages 
reported in the Central New York Random Sample Tests. 
On-the-farm records on 41,776 Honegger Leghorns dur- 


ing the eight-year period, 1947-54, show an average yearly 
income of $4.23 a hen above feed and chick costs. These farm 

management records were supervised by 
the University of Illinois. 

Over one-half million Honegger Leg- 
horns are making consistent profits for 
farmers within fifty miles of our home 
plant. 

Honegger Leghorns are available from coast to coast and 
in Canada through a network of over 100 Honegger Associate 
Hatcheries. 


ALSO SOME 
INDIVIDUAL 


DEALER 
AREAS OPEN 


Phone OLIVER 78211 


Write, Wire or Phone for 
Detailed Information Today! 


Breeder Hatchery 
Forrest, Illinois 
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PRESENTS CHECK—John D. Nor- 
blom, left, representing the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., pre- 
sents the $2,000 check for swine re- 
search at the University of Minne- 
sota, to Dr. L. E. Hanson. 


N.W. Feed Group 
Gives $2,000 for 


Swine Research 


MINNEAPOLIS —- The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. recently 
made its annual grant of $2,000 to 
help support animal nutrition re- 


search at the University of Minne- | 


sota. 

Presentation of the check was 
made at a regular dinner meeting of 
the association at the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Making the presentation on behalf 
of the association was John D. Nor- 
blom, Farm Feed Manufacturing Co., 
Litchfield, Minn., and accepting the 
gift on behalf of the university was 
Dr. L. E. Hanson of the animal hus- 
bandry department. 

The 1956 grant will be used to 
help support two projects—a study 
of the effects of limited energy intake 
on the reproductive performance of 
gilts, and an experiment to develop a 
satisfactory and economical dry ra- 
tion for baby pigs so that they may 
be weaned at an early age from the 
sow, or from artificial milk. This 
work will follow previous research at 
Minnesota in the same fields. 

In accepting the grant, Dr. Hanson, 
who directs Minnesota swine re- 
search, expressed appreciation for 
the help and told of past work which 
has been supported in part by the 
Northwest association’s gifts. 

He noted that in the work on early 
weaning, it has been “hard to beat 
the brood sow.” For example, the 
feed cost per pound of gain for pigs 
on the sow to eight weeks was 10.4¢, 
while the cost up to eight weeks for 
pigs weaned at three weeks was 10.9¢ 
per pound. 

Dr. Hanson also pointed out that 
it has been found that the way in 
which baby pigs are fed may affect 
their performance all the way to 
market. From now on, he said, when 
studies of baby pigs are conducted, 
their performance up to market will 
be followed. 

A plea for those in fields closely 
allied with farming to support the 
farmers in their hour of need was 
made by Byron G. Allen, Minnesota 
commissioner of agriculture, as he 
addressed the association. 

Mr. Allen said that the farmer is 
now in a cost-price squeeze. “Ulti- 


NEWsales- boosting deal 
for dealers 


Write for details 


mately,” he said, “the distress of the 
farmer reaches other parts of our 
society.” 

In the past five years, the commis- 
sioner stated, 13,500 Minnesota farms 
have gone out of existence. “We 
should find a more humane way of 
changing over from wartime to peace- 
time conditions than driving people 
from the farms.” 

Mr. Allen said he could find noth- 
ing wrong with storing the surplus 
crops—‘‘war materiel is stored, too.” 

“Open minds are needed to solve 
the current farm problems,” he de- 
clared. 


Cudahy Appointment 


OMAHA, NEB Wiley F. Ross 
has been appointed representative in 
Kansas and Oklahoma for the animal 
feed department of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. He will headquarter at Win- 
field, Neb. 


Mr. succeeds George S. 
McPine who has been transferred 
to the Salt Lake City, Utah, plant 
of Cudahy. 


USDA Comments 
On Prospects for 
Flock Replacement 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will soon be re- 
porting on farmers’ intentions to 
raise chickens for laying flock re- 
placement in 1956. But in the mean- 
time, it may be interesting to note 
some recent USDA comments and 
data on this subject. 

As has been pointed out previously, 
it is generally expected that favor- 
able returns to producers in the past 
year will bring an increase in 1956 
in the number of chicks raised for 
flock replacement. 

USDA points out that trade re- 
ports of hatchery orders for replace- 
ment chicks indicate a considerably 
larger hatch than in 1955—which is 
consistent with the higher returns 
than a year earlier which farmers 
have been receiving from their flocks. 

Recent data on hatchery produc- 


tion of broiler chicks and replace- 
ment chicks and some calculations 
for a year earlier indicate that the 
number of replacement chicks 
hatched in November and December 
was up from a year earlier. And in 
California, where weekly hatchings 
of replacement chicks are reported 
the year round, recent hatchings have 
been above a year earlier. 

While the above factors suggest a 
larger replacement hatch, there was 
no affirmative evidence toward this 
conclusion in reports on numbers of 
eggs in incubators Jan. 1, 1956, USDA 
said. 

The number of all chicken eggs in 
incubators on Jan. 1 was up 32% 
from a year earlier. But it appeared 
that the increase could be attributed 
to broiler-type eggs. Thus, USDA 
said, it looked as though there was 
practically no change from the year 
before in the Jan. 1 number of eggs 
in incubators for replacement pur- 
poses. 

Meanwhile, USDA, in its report 
on the poultry situation, pointed out 
that the present laying flock is more 
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There's No Obligation; 


heavily weighted with hens than was 
last year’s flock. More hens were 
kept this season because of the re- 
duced replacement hatch last spring 
and the prospect for good returns to 
farmers. 

On Oct. 1, 1955, 53% of the laying 
flock was hens and 47% pullets, in 
contrast with 48 and 52%, respective- 
ly, a year earlier. 


Farmbilt Mills Holds 


First Dealers’ Meeting 


CUERO, TEXAS — Twenty-five 
dealers were in attendance at the 
first annual dealers’ meeting held by 
Farmbilt Mills, Inc., Cuero, Texas. 

Speakers were Arthur Camp, Tex- 
as A&M College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gonzales, Texas, who 
talked on improvements in broiler 
feeds, and Ken Simms, Dawes Labor- 
atories, Inc., Chicago, who discussed 
ruminant feeding. 

A. W. Schaffner, president, also 
was on the program, which took place 
at the Live Oak Club, near here. 


SE 


Daffin Manufacturing Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


OFFICIAL 


Fish Meal Production 
In U.S., Alaska Spurts 


WASHINGTON — The November, 
1955, production of fish meal and 
scrap by firms which normally ac- 
count for about 90% of the total 
output in the U.S. and Canada 
amounted to 16,145 tons compared 
with 9,540 tons for November, 1954. 
This represents an increase of 6,605 
tons or 69%, according to the De- 
partment of Interior. 

The production of condensed fish 
solubles during November, 1955, 
amounted to 10.3 million pounds com- 
pared with 7.9 million pounds report- 
ed for the same month in 1954. The 
production of homogenized condensed 
fish during November, 1955, totaled 
3.6 million pounds compared with 
nearly 4.5 million pounds produced 
during November, 1954. This was an 
increase of 31% in the output of con- 
densed fish solubles but a decrease of 
18% in the production of homogenized 
condensed fish. 

Imports of fish meal during Octo- 
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ALL ENTRIES BECOME THE PROPERTY OF DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


ber, 1955, amounted to 5,714 tons com-: 
pared with 5,038 tons which entered 
during the same month in 1954. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1955, 77,907 
tons of meal were imported compared 
with 128,888 tons during the same 
period of 1954—a decrease of 40%. 

During November, 1955, the pro- 
duction of fish oils, exclusive of liver 
oils, in the U.S. and Alaska amounted 
to 1,948,000 gallons compared with 
989,000 gallons for the same month 
in 1954—an increase of 97%. 


Key Officers Reelected 


CLAY CENTER, KAN.—At the 
annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Key Milling Co. Jan. 25, all officers 
and directors were reelected. They 
are: J. W. McKee, president; John 
McKee, vice president; Glen Gentry, 
secretary; Frank O. Oberg, treasurer; 
Murrey Smith, Carl Hammel and 


Fred Yarrow, directors. Mrs. J. W. 

McKee is the assistant secretary. 
Plans for 1956 call for remodeling 

of some portions of the feed plant. 
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Program Set for 
Ohio Grain, Feed 
Dealers Convention 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Commodore 
Perry Hotel will be the site of the 
annual convention of the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers which will be held 
Feb. 20-21. 


The program will include talks by 
Frazier Reams on the future of the 
Port of Toledo and the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and by Herbert Pike of Iowa 
on life behind Russia’s Iron Curtain. 

Ohio State University specialists 
will report on research and education ~ 
in grain and feeds. A panel discussion 
on the hundredweight vs. bushel for 
grain and feed trading will also be 
featured. Traffic problems will also 
be discussed. 


Exhibits and demonstrations of 
new equipment and profit-making 
merchandise are planned. 

The entertainment part of the pro- 
gram will include special activities 
for the ladies. 


Oil Chemists Society 


Plans Three Events 


CHICAGO—Plans for three events 
are being made for the 1956 calendar 
of the American Oil Chemists Society. 
They will be the 47th annual spring 
meeting at the Shamrock-Hilton 
Hotel in Houston, the mid-summer 
short course on unit processes for the 
fatty oil, soap and detergent indus- 
tries, and the fall meeting in Chicago 
at the Sherman Hotel, Sept. 24-26. 

A deadline of March 10 has been 
set for titles and abstracts of the 
technical papers to be presented in 
Houston under the direction of J. D. 
Lindsay, Texas A&M College, College 
Station, program chairman. Almost 
50 papers will be given in concurrent 
sessions, April 23-25. 


MAKE 
STEADY 
PROFITS 


- 4" 


Selling 
RYDE'S 


Cream Calf Meal 


for Gruel Feeding 


Cream Calf Pellets 


(or flakes) 
for Feeding Dry 
Contains Aureomycin 
for Better Health 


A time-tested calf-starter, used 
with great success by economy- 
minded calf raisers for over 43 
years. 
Sold only through 
reliable dealers 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
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Results of First 1956 
Broiler Test Reported 


In Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS.—The first trial 
of the 1956 Massachusetts Broiler 
Test ended with Pilch’s White Rocks 
averaging 4.32 lb. at 10 weeks of age. 
The males in this entry averaged 4.9 
lb. and the females 3.74 lb. Feed ef- 
ficiency was 2.67 and return over feed 
cost averaged 37¢ a bird for the 
entry. 

Tests are supervised by the poultry 
department at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

An entry of White Rocks by Cobb 
of Littleton, Mass., and two entries 
of three way crosses by Hubbards of 
Walpole, N.H., all had a combined 
weight of 4.12 Ib. 

Cobb’s White Rocks had a feed ef- 
ficiency of 2.69 and average return 
over feed cost of 35¢ per bird. 


average of over 4 Ib. at the 10 week 
weights. 

Mortality for the commercial en- 
tries averaged 2.3% and one entry of 
White Cornish X White Ace by Met- 
calf and Webb had no mortality dur- 
ing the growing period. 

During the three trials of the 1955 
test, all entries were coded and the 
names of the individual pen owners 
were not made public. Towards the 
end of the year, the directors of the 
test voted to decode the commercial 
entries, but to keep the experimental 
group coded. 

The largest entry in the experimen- 
tal group had a combined weight of 
4.02 lb. and an average return over 
feed cost of 34.5¢ per bird 

The commercial entries averaged 
3.84 lb., while the experimental en- 
tries averaged 3.60. Feed conversion 
for the whole trial averaged 2.73 Ib 
The average return over feed cost 
was 31¢ per bird for the commercial 
entries and 30¢ for the experimental 


is a new addition to the test reports. 
The average bird value of meat and 
feed for each entry is computed and 
the difference called return over feed 
cost. The value of feed was set at 
45¢ a pound and the meat value 
used was 20.5¢ a pound. Massachu- 
setts researchers believe that this 
figure more nearly describes for the 
broiler grower the growth and feed 
consumed by entries rather than 
some of the other measures now be- 
ing used for entry comparison pur- 
poses. 

The second trial for the 1956 test 
started Jan. 17. 


Purdue Sets Date for 


Cattle Feeders’ Day 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Purdue 
Cattle Feeders’ Day will be held April 
27, it has been announced by Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, professor of animal 
husbandry at Purdue University. 


Five of the entries in the commer- | entries. Dr. Beeson is in charge of the 
cial group had a combined weight The return per bird over feed cost event 
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SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-729! 
Long Beach HE 2-4954 
Minneapolis FE 5-422! 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


VALUE and QUALITY 


These two members of the Spencer Kellogg team have in 
mind quite different ideas as they look at samples of flax- 
seed at the Minneapolis Board of Trade. 

Howard Scheu, seed buyer, is concerned with the value 
of flaxseed on the commodity market. This is his problem: 


we must obtain first-class seed under conditions that per- 
mit it to be processed and sold on terms attractive to our 


customers. 


David Atlas, works manager of the Minneapolis Mill, is 
interested in the basic properties of the seed itself and its 
contribution to the quality of SPENCER KELLOGG’S 
OLD PROCESS LINSEED OIL MEAL. 

For the feeder who wants the finest conditioner there is 
no replacement for SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PRO- 
CESS (expeller) linseed oil meal with not less than 34% 
of the natural fat left in. Its famous quality is the result of 
the team work of many experienced people such as Mr. 
Scheu and Mr. Atlas, as we'l as the best seed and the surest 


control of quality in processing. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Results of Arkansas 


Broiler Test Reported 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Results 
of the fifth Arkansas Random Sample 
Broiler test have been compiled in a 
report released by the agricultural 
experiment station at the University 
of Arkansas. 

At nine weeks of age, records of 
live weights were obtained on each 
bird. A random sample of 70 males 
was taken from each entry, and New 
York dressed and eviscerated weights 
were obtained on each of these birds. 

All the chickens received the same 
diet in the form of mash for the first 
two weeks, and in the form of pellets 
for the remainder of the growing 
period. 

The average live weight of males 
and females at nine weeks was 2.86 
lb. For the crossbred birds, the aver- 
age weight was 2.89 lb., and for the 
purebred birds the average was 
2.82 lb. 

Feed conversion at nine weeks for 
all birds averaged 38.4 lb. chicken for 
each 100 lb. feed. The average cross- 
bred had a conversion of 39.2 Ib. 
chicken per 100 lb. feed, and the 
average purebred had a conversion 
rate of 37.2 Ib. 

The test was part of a project first 
begun in 1954 to develop more effi- 
cient broiler chicks. The testing pro- 
gram is designed to assist poultry 
breeders in appraising the character- 
istics of their breeding stock by pro- 
viding an impartial comparison of 
such factors as hatchability, viability, 
feed conversion, weight gains and car- 
cass yields and grade. 

The program is a cooperative 
project between the Arkansas Poul- 
try Improvement Assn. and the agri- 
cultural experiment station. Six ran- 
dom sample broiler tests have been 
conducted to date. The seventh test 
is now in progress. 


Adding Fat to Beef 
Cattle Feeds Studied 


MENLO PARK, CAL.—Biologists 
at Stanford Research Institute re- 
cently reviewed experiments they 
have been conducting on the addition 
of animal fats to beef cattle fced un- 
der the sponsorship of the Tallow 
Research, Inc., an organization formed 
by West Coast renderers and meat 


packers. 
The experimental animals com- 
prised 196 Hereford steers in the 


15-18-month class. They were fed a 
grain ration plus various supplements 
of fancy tallow or yellow grease for 
91 days at a northern California feed 
lot. (Tallows are obtained primarily 
from cattle. “Fancy” is the top grade. 
Yellow grease may contain animal 
and vegetable fats and is of an inter- 
mediate grade.) 

Incorporating a tallow content of 
2.25% in the grain ration produced 
increased weight gain, improved feed 
efficiency and savings in the cost of 
producing the gain, they reported. 
Boosting the content to 4.5% of the 
ration showed only a slight improve- 
ment in feed efficiency, which was 
nullified by the increased cost factor, 
they said. 


West Coast Conference 


GEARHART, ORE. — The seventh 
annual meeting of the Pacific Fish- 
eries Technologists will be held at 
the Hotel Gearhart here March 18- 
21. Registration will begin on the 
evening of March 18 and the meet- 
ing is scheduled to end at noon 
March 21. 

The program will be informal with 


| new trends and research in the fish- 


eries field to get the main attention. 


GABRIELSON FEEDS 


Fred Gabrielson, Owner 


All Feed Ingredients 1 
522 Grain Exch. Bldg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Phone BRoadway 2-4580, TWX MI-177 
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Corn Borer Count Lower, But 
Serious Infestation Possible 


WASHINGTON — Despite a de- 
crease in European corn borers be- 
tween 1954 and 1955 in several Corn 
Belt states, considerable numbers of 
these pests are now present over 
much of the corn-producing area, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Borer populations are sufficient, the 
department says, to cause serious in- 
festations in 1956 corn, if coming 
weather conditions favor the insect. 

Surveys were conducted in the fall 
by agricultural agencies in 23 states 
to determine the abundance and dis- 
tribution of the borer, one of the 
most costly insect pests of U.S. corn. 
Information obtained from these sur- 
veys has been summarized by USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service. 

If weather favors this insect’s sur- 
vival and development, eastern and 
northwestern Illinois, southeastern 
Iowa and the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land may expect the largest areas of 
heavy infestation in 1956, the sur- 
vey indicates. Large numbers of the 
borers were also found in small areas 
of South Dakota, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

Below 1954 


Nationwide, the average number of 
borers decreased from 190 per 100 
corn plants in 1954 to 164 per 100 in 
1955. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
$1. JOSEPH. Mo PHONE: 3028 | 


Coverage! 


Marvelitter gives your customers 
more value because it covers more 
floor! One bag (62% Ibs.) covers 
100 sq. ft. one inch deep. And it 
keeps the floor covered because 
Marvelitter won’t pack down or 
pile up—stays fluffy even under 
heavy bird traffic. 

Marvelitter is made of re-cleaned 
flax shives—material from the same 
plant that makes the finest linens 
and papers. It forms a smooth, soft 
bed, keeps birds dry and healthy. 


arvelitter 


Migd. by Peter J. Schweltzer Windom, Mian, 


In the East, populations increased 
from an average of 33 borers per 100 
corn plants in 1954 to 90 in 1955. 
Nine of the eleven eastern states sur- 
veyed in the fall of 1955 showed in- 
creases in borer population. 


Some of the more important in- 
creases were in Delaware, from 60 
borers per 100 stalks in 1954 to 241 
in 1955; Maryland, from 41 to 140; 
New Jersey, from 28 to 177; Rhode 
Island, from 39 to 131. 


For 12 north central states, corn 
borer populations this fall average 
183 borers per 100 plants as com- 
pared with 230 per 100 plants found 
in the fall of 1954. Only five of these 
states recorded increases over 1954— 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Illinois recorded an average of 225 


DPPD-85 
*Naugatuck's new 85°% DPPD product... 


@ Easier handling—no packing or lumping 
®@ More easily dispersed in the feed 


© 50-Ib. multiwall bags ($1.10 per pound) 


100-Ib. fibre drums ($1.11 per pound) 
* Naugatuck Chemical—Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Prices shown apply East of the Rockies only 


Specialty Company. 
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FOR PELLET PRODUCTION THAT 


Matches its Name 


Ir you want a medium 
sized high output mill for 
low-cost-per-ton produc- 
tion, look into this Califor- 
nia “Hyflo” Pellet Mill. 
Companion model to the 
famous CPM “Century” 
75 and 100 HP machines, 
the “Hyflo” is specifically 
designed to handle a range 
of capacity in true propor- 
tion to the smaller power 
input of its 50 HP inotor. 
There’s no “blown-up” 
capacity here: wide faced 
die is matched to handle 
more top quality pellets 
per hour. See why the 
“Hyflo” outproduces any 
other mill of its size. De- 
tails are contained in CPM 
Bulletin No. 5544. Write 
for free copy today, or call 
your CPM representative. 


CALIFORNIA Miu 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILL Co 


today than all mabey combina / 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY —— 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


101 East 15th Avenve, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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EUROPEAN 


borers per 100 stalks in 1954 and 
339 in 1955. Increases from 102 to 
172 were reported in Indiana, from 


72 to 96 in Minnesota, from 37 to | 
47 in North Dakota, from 28 to 82 | 


in Wisconsin. 
The three states of the north cen- 
tral group having the highest aver- 


ages in 1954 showed considerable de- 
creases this year: Iowa dropped from 
497 to 351, Nebraska from 353 to 186, 
South Dakota from 424 to 131 

Other states in this area showing 
slight to appreciable decreases were 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri and Ohio. 
Persistent drouth was generally con- 


EXTRA PROFITS 


for your customers (| 
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EXTRA PROFITS 


FOR YOU 
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SERVICE 


Every day, more and more poultrymen 
are learning that hens need EXTRA 
CALCIUM (Over and above that con- 
tained in usual mash or mash-grain 
diets) MAXIMUM EGG 
PRODUCTION. That's why the sales 
Brand Oyster Shell are 
growing by leaps and bounds! ARE 
YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF 
THIS EXTRA VOLUME? 


to achieve 


of Eggshell 


CLEAN, ODORLESS, 
SOFT AND DIGESTIBLE! 


CORN BORER ABUNDANCE 


No Figures Available 
For Counties Not Shaded 


Borers per 100 plants 


10: - 300 


301 - 500 


over 500 


sidered the principal cause for the 
decreasing borer population, USDA 
said. 

The borer is now found in 1,644 
counties in 37 states. Although no 
additional states were reported as 
harboring the pest in 1955, eight 
states reported continued spread to 
47 new counties. These states were 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. 


The corn borer, considered by many 
as a serious pest only to corn, caused 
considerable damage to pimiento pep- 
pers in northern Alabama in 1955. 
Shipment of peppers had to be dis- 
continued before the entire crop 
could be harvested. 

It also caused a small amount of 
economic damage in Arkansas during 

| the past season. Although no serious 
| losses occurred, evidence of feeding 
| and lodging was present. 


CORN BORER POPULATION BY STATES 


1954, 1955 -——Counties surveyed-—. 


Average Average both years 
No. of No. of No. of No. of -~ Borers per— 
counties borers per counties borers per No. of 100 plants 
surveyed 100 plants surveyed 100 plants counties 1954 1966 
Eastern U.S.— 
Connecticut ....... 8 8 8 27 8 8 27 
eo eo 3 60 3 241 3 60 241 
Maryland. .....+-+.+- 23 41 23 140 23 41 140 
New Hampshire ... q 46 8 25 7 46 24 
New Jersey ........ 12 28 12 177 12 28 177 
gs. 19 17 14 19 14 17 19 
Pennsylvania ...... 29 19 34 68 28 19 62 
Rhode Island ...... 5 39 5 131 5 39 131 
ae 5 4 14 3 5 4 3 
rrr 7 123 3 155 7 125 155 
West Virginia ..... 3 13 3 32 3 13 32 
121 145 115 
N. Cent States— 
215 42 339 42 225 339 
Peer 20 102 t6 172 20 102 172 
Iowa t 497 $12 351 99 497 351 
25 26 18 2 17 29 28 
Kentucky ......... 7 52 
Michigan .......... 13 69 §5 62 17 69 62 
Minnesota »........ 65 72 65 96 65 2 96 
Pree 24 148 23 130 16 184 149 
Nebraska ....... 33 353 50 170 33 353 186 
North Dakota ..... 21 26 095 47 19 37 47 
ES eee 153 30 124 26 159 134 
South Dakota ..... 41 394 38 129 37 424 131 
Wisconsin ......... tt8 28 tt8 82 61 28 82 
481 555 452 
United States— 
608 700 567 


*3 districts representing 21 counties. t6 districts representing 92 coun- 
ties. 12 districts representing 99 counties. 13 districts representing 17 coun- 
ties. §4 districts representing 18 counties. **5 districts representing 19 coun- 
ties. tt8 districts representing 61 counties. ttWeighted on basis of number of 
counties. 
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Control Measures 
Bring Sharp Cut 
In VE Incidence 


WASHINGTON—Significant prog- 
ress has been made in controlling the 
disease vesicular exanthema, a virus 
infection of swine which swept across 
the country in the last three years. 

This is pointed out in a special re- 
port on the VE eradication program 
issued recently by the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Only 15 new outbreaks in two 
states were reported in the first nine 
months of 1955. Federal quarantines 
are in effect in only six states, affect- 
ing parts of 35 counties. 

The principal means of spread of 
VE is by infected raw pork scraps 
in garbage fed to swine. Emphasis 
in the eradication program has been 
placed on encouraging swine pro- 
ducers to cook garbage used as feed. 

While great improvement has been 
made, the disease has not been com- 
pletely eradicated. Therefore, the fed- 
eral-state cooperative program is be- 
ing continued to prevent reintroduc- 
tion of the disease in clean areas, and 
increased efforts are being encour- 
aged to eradicate existing infection. 

The goal of the campaign is to wipe 
out VE. In reaching that goal, major 
emphasis is put on cooking all gar- 
bage fed to swine. In addition, this 
is a means of preventing the spread 
of other animal diseases such as hog 
cholera, swine erysipelas and vesi- 
cular stomatitis. 

If present cooperation of swine 
raisers, industry and state and fed- 
eral officials is continued and ex- 
panded, authorities believe the disease 
can be compietely eradicated. 

VE is of major economic import- 
ance to swine producers and a potent 
threat to the entire livestock indus- 
try because it could mask an out- 
break of the much more serious foot 
and mouth disease. Symptoms of the 
two diseases are identical, while foot 
and mouth disease affects all rumi- 
nants as well as swine. 

Vesicular exanthema has existed in 
California for 20 years, but it was 
not identified outside that state until 
1952. The disease swept across the 
country then and appeared in 42 
states. 

Control measures were instituted, 


swine would have to be cooked; or 
producers still feeding raw garbage 
would have to conform to restricted 
marketing, in some instances, within 
their state; or owners would have to 
conform to resricted marketing inter- 
state for processing only. Marketing 
of raw-garbage-fed swine within the 
state usually is prohibited by state 
law, and marketing interstate for 
special processing sometimes reduces 
the sale value of swine by 50%. 

As of Sept. 30, 1955, about 218,000 
hogs in 31 states were being fed raw 
garbage—down almost 50% from a 
year ago. Ninety per cent of these 
swine were being produced in only 
five states. The decline in number of 
raw-garbage-fed hogs reflects the in- 
creased adherence to the garbage 
cooking program. 

Slightly more than half of the hogs 
being fed raw garbage in the U.S. are 
produced in New Jersey. Texas ranks 
second among states in which hogs 
are fed raw garbage, with 45,000 
head. The state has no inspection. 


On Sept. 30, 1955, cooked garbage 
was being fed on 83.3% of the gar- 
bage feeding premises in the U.S. 
Regular inspections were being made 
on 90 to 100% of the garbage feeding 
premises in 35 states. 

Since the outbreak of the disease 
in 1952, federal quarantines have 
been in effect at some time in 42 
states. These regulations established 
that swine that had ever been fed 
raw garbage could not be shipped 
interstate except for special process- 
ing. As of Sept. 30, 1955, quarantines 
were in effect in only six states, with 
35 counties affected. The states were 
California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York and 
Rhode Island. 


MINERAL IMPORTANT 
URBANA, ILL.—Milk cows don't 
need very much mineral, but what 
they do need is important both for 
growth and for milk production, says 
a University of Illinois dairy spec- 
ialist. 
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Traffic Posts Filled 


By Spencer Kellogg 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—James H. Wright, 
traffic manager of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has announced two ap- 
pointments in the administrative 
traffic department in Buffalo. Sher- 
man F,. Masman has been named as- 
sistant to the traffic manager and 
Wallace C. Campbell has been ap- 
pointed to the position of traffic 
analyst. 

Mr. Masman received training at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
joined Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
in Buffalo in 1938. He has also served 
as Kellogg traffic representative in 
Minneapolis and in Long Beach, Cal. 
He returned to the Buffalo office in 
1952. 

Mr. Campbell has been with Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons since 1936. He was 
made Chicago traffic representative 
in 1944 and has been connected with 
the Buffalo office since 1951. 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 


your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 


valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 


minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 


including federal quarantines and 
adoption by states of garbage cooking 
regulations. All but two states—New 


costly materials in mimute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only. Think of the eonvenience 


tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 
can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Jersey and Connecticut—now require and savings! 

t to b ked. 4 4 ‘ 
aa 3g 1955, the ‘Animal Disease Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
Eradication Branch of USDA an- | Handy batch-sise bags sim- 


’s oldest and largest 
nounced that the original VE control best source of custom blends. As the world’s ol g 


regulation—which had been relaxed 
somewhat—would become fully effec- 
tive on Jan. 1, 1956. 

This meant that all garbage fed to 


plify final mixing — assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 


selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 


ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


One order replaces scat- Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 
cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage. 


are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 


time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There is no 


obligation. 


You center responsibility for stability and 
potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 
fication... hold old custom- 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 
sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription Serv- 
ice means an improvement FIRMA 
in your business operations. 


MIXED FEEDS + PELLETS 
CUBES + ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 
FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
Write, Wire 


Labo¥ifories, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond Street | 280% Chicago 32, Illinois 
Dept. FS-26 aa 


How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 
Wisconsin 


Phillips, 


STATE 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| | 
‘Cuts Production Costs: 
Cuts Production | -osts 
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Whats New in Feeding 


Following are progress reports of 
studies conducted at the Nebraska 
College of Agriculture and reviewed 
at the college’s last Rooters Day. 

The purpose of two tests was to 
determine if the addition of ingredi- 
ents normally considered sources of 
unidentified growth factors for swine 
and poultry would improve the per- 
formance of a corn-soybean oil meal 
type ration when fed to growing-fat- 
tening pigs. 

In the first experiment eight lots 
of eight or nine weanling pigs with 
an average initial weight of about 
28 to 29 Ib. were used to study the 
effect of adding 3% condensed fish 
solubles, 3% dried whey, 3% distillers 


dried solubles, 25% fermentation 
product and combinations of the fish 
solubles and distillers solubles, 2.5% 
fermentation product and fish solu- 
bles, and whey plus distillers solu- 
bles to a basal corn-soybean meal 


type ration. The basal ration consist- 
ed of 77% ground yellow corn, 20% 
solvent extracted soybean oil meal, 
minerals, vitamins and the antibiotic 
Terramycin. All pigs were self-fed 
the various experimental rations for 


112 days on concrete floor pens. 
Water was available at all times. 
None of the unidentified factor 
concentrates had any significant ef- 
fects on the rate of gain or the 
amount of feed needed to produce a 


Putting Feed Research Work 


pound of gain, the authors reported. 
However, the control lot had excel- 
lent performance. The pigs in this 
lot gained 1.64 lb. daily and required 
3.47 Ib. of feed to produce a pound 
of gain. 

The same basal ration used in the 
first experiment was the control ra- 
tion in a second experiment designed 
to study the effect of unidentified 
growth factors on the performance 
of growing-fattening pigs. The 
sources of unidentified growth fac- 
tors tested in the second experiment 
were fermentation product at 0.5, 
1.0 and 2.0% levels, 3.0% condensed 
fish solubles and 3.0% distillers dried 
solubles. These ingredients were 
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MINNESOTA LINSEED 


RIVER ROAD 


LYWOALE AVE. 
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AVE. 
Om 
HEIGHTS 


LOWRY AVE 


CENTRAL AVE 


UNIVERSTTY AVE. 


Minnesota Linseed’s 
dollar plant provides something more than top 
quality linseed meal. Jt also has a convenient 
Northeast Minneapolis location. Now your 
trucker can get in and back out on the road in 
half the time it formerly took in downtown 
Minneapolis. Come in from North, South, East 
or West and avoid the traffic. Quick load-up 
quick return. 


without driving 
through the city! 


four million 


* MEAL—PELLETS—GRITS 
* IT'S TOASTED—NOT ROASTED 
* MORE PROTEIN—MORE VITAMIN B:; 


Stav- 


VISITOR —Arnbjorn Laerdal, 
anger, Norway, one of the most 
prominent business men in Scandi- 
navia, recently visited several Ameri- 
can cities to obtain information on 
the latest techniques and equipment 
for feed production. Shown at the 
left, Mr. Laerdal, a pioneer in feed 
production in Norway, is director of 
A/S Norsk Tang-og Tareindustri 
which was founded to experiment 
with production of cattle feed from 
sea weed and fish scraps, and A/S 
Froy, a producer and distributor of 
cattle feed. Mr. Laerdal visited the 
Export Office of Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Co. in Kansas City and is pictured 
inspecting high molasses pellets with 
James E. Ghio, Wenger export man- 


ager. 


tested alone and in all possible com- 
binations. 

As in the first experiment, the pigs 
fed the basal control ration grew at 
a very satisfactory rate. These pigs 
gained 1.64 lb. daily and required 
3.24 lb. of feed per pound of gain. 
Some of the unidentified growth fac- 
tor supplements stimulated gains 
slightly; however, the differences 
were not great enough nor consistent 
enough to indicate a definite growth 
stimulating action. None of the sup- 
plements tested significantly im- 
proved the efficiency of gains. 

The authors summarized their ex- 
periments as follows: “Control lots 
of pigs gained exceptionally well in 
each of the experiments, and no 
marked advantage was realized from 
the addition of sources of unidenti- 
fied growth factors, alone or in com- 
bination.” 

Everyone connected with swine 
production should encourage good 
basic research to learn more about 
the unidentified growth factors. It 
becomes apparent that until the un- 
identified growth factors are actual- 
ly isolated and their metabolic func- 
tions are known, it will be hard to 
predict whether any swine ration 
contains adequate amounts of them. 
Even then, some pigs may respond 
to these growth factors while others 
will not due to differences in breed- 
ing, management of the pigs as well 
as the dams of the pigs and the vari- 
ous environmental stresses placed on 
the pigs. It would seem that the feed 
manufacturer should carefully evalu- 
ate these growth factors in each of 
his formulas. Those who do not have 
adequate facilities to do their own 
testing may be safer if they add the 
unidentified growth factor concen- 
trates to their feeds. 


Ask Us le Quole 
Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Altalfa Meal, Molasses 
and other Foed Products 
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HERE ARE 
EIGHT WAYS 


Swift’s large output of animal proteins makes it possible to choose 
only the very best—for you. 


Vegetable protein concentrates that can produce extra results per dollar 
are available from Swift’s own oil mills. 


In modern feed mills, Swift blends THE PICK OF THE PROTEINS 
with other fast-growth ingredients. CALOGEN®, for example, is a new 
energy ingredient that helps farmers get more from every pound of feed. 
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More Better Profit? 


Swift 


HELPS YOU 
GET THEM 


| New results in your own feeds. With Swift's new 
Pow-R-Pac Base Formulas and sound nutrition 
counsel, your feeds can take a quality step to top 
position in your market. 


2 A national brand line with a name that’s known. 
Farmers and feeders pay attention when you talk, 
and advertise, “You get the Pick of the Proteins— 
from Swift.” 


3 Complete line of popular specialty feeds. Consider 
the possibilities of one quality line including three 
calf foods, a milk replacer for pigs, a sweet starter 
pellet for pigs, a booster feed for poultry and a 
complete line of seven popular-priced minerals. 


4 Mill planning counsel for new efficiency. Swift’s mill 
planning consultant service may remove some of 
the cost and labor out of your present feed mixing 
and handling. 


on Feed financing programs. Swift can help equip you 
with the new tools to go after the big customers, the 
good ones yot’ve always wanted. 


és Marketing assistance. In many localities Swift can 
provide possible marketing assistance on your cus- 
tomers’ livestock or poultry. 


7 Thorough merchandising program of your own. Swift 
supplies you tested advertising, mailings, display 
ideas and materials, live programs for producer 
meetings. 


8 A protein lift for your feeds. Swift's Animal Proteins 
. are entirely packing house products, thoroughly 
processed. 


With support and facilities like these behind you, the 
feed business points one way—upward. Specify how 
many of these opportunities you'd like to discuss 
with our district manager nearest you. Write us today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Feed Department 
UNION STOCK YARDS - CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Swilt 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Warm Water Not Necessary 


Contrary to the prevailing opinion 
among dairymen, it is not necessary 
to provide milk cows with warm 
drinking water in order to secure 
best results, says Dr. D. M. Seath, 
University of Kentucky dairy special- 
ist. Experiments show that as long 
as water is at a temperature slightly 
above freezing cows tend to drink 
it in sufficient amounts so that they 
can produce milk at a level compara- 
ble to that secured when they drink 
water at a warmer temperature. 
In no case, however, should cows be 
expected to secure their water re- 
quirements from a tank or pond cov- 
ered with ice. : 

It is very important that milk cows 
have access to a good supply of water 
at all times, says Dr. Seath. Whether 
cows are stanchioned in the barn or 
are turned loose in the loafing shed, 
pasture or barn lot, they should have 
access to clean water which can be 
served to them in drinking cups, in a 
water tank, or in a clean pond. 

Tests have shown that each milk 
cow drinks from 12.5 to 15 gal. of 
water daily. In hot weather they 
may increase their consumption of 
water by as much as 80%. Cows 
have been found to drink around 10 
times daily, with about one third of 
the water consumed between 5 p.m. 
and 5 a.m., the Kentucky specialist 
says. 


Poultry House Ventilation 


Adequate poultry house ventilation 
can be accomplished only if the house 
is constructed well enough to con- 
serve some of the body heat given off 
by the hens, says H. N. Colby, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer at the 
University of New Hampshire. This 
is so because a certain amount of 
warm air is needed to remove the 
moisture produced, he explains. 


One hundred hens produce about 
25 lb. of moisture in the droppings 
and 7 lb. in breathing, in a 24-hour 
period, a total of about 32 Ib. per 
100 birds. Removing this amount of 
moisture without lowering the tem- 
perature of the house usually re- 
quires a certain amount of insula- 
tion, particularly over the ceiling of 
the top floor of the house and on the 
north and west walls, Mr. Colby 
states. 


The most common mistake made 


H. E. HARDY & Co. ox... 


@ MILLFEED 


@ OIL MEALS 
@ ALFALFA MEAL 
@ GROUND GRAINS 
FE 5-2114 


848 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SPLIT SECOND SERVICE 


us. Call K.C. 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


by poultrymen in insulating is to use 
felt as a vapor barrier. Felt, says the 
New Hampshire specialist, is definite- 
ly not a vapor barrier. A vapor bar- 
rier must be a non-porous material 
such as an asphalt-coated paper or 
aluminum or copper foil, and should 
be placed as near the inside surface 
of the house as is practicable. 

The next most common mistake is 
to use fiber board or plaster board 
to line the building, he says. Both 


of these materials will readily ab- 
sorb moisture unless painted with 
two coats of aluminum paint: 

For insulating the ceiling, Mr. Col- 
by advises that ordinary matched 
boards laid over vapor barrier paper, 


‘on top of which a five- or six-inch 


layer of dry shavings is placed, is 
just about as good as anything. He 
says that there is no excuse for rats 
with the rodent eliminators avail- 
able today. 

Fans having a capacity of 2 cu. ft. 
of air per minute per mature hen 
are considered adequate for winter 
ventilation. These should be located 
in the north wall or across from the 
wall with the most windows. The 
fans should be controlled by thermo- 
stats which make their operation au- 
tomatic, he concludes. 


Advice on Selling Hogs 


Farmers selling hogs in 1956 might 
do well to sell as soon as hogs reach 
market weights with an optimum de- 
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gree of finish, say University of Mis- 
souri agricultural economists. 

Hog prices can be expected to av- 
erage lower in 1956 as compared to 
1955 although some strength in prices 
from present levels is expected in 
late winter. The hog-corn ratio, at 
around 10, is well below the long- 
time average of 12.8 and will likely 
remain below average well through 
1956. Large hog numbers, near a rec- 
ord level, are keeping prices low. The 
1956 fall crop will be the first sub- 
stantial reduction in hog numbers 
in the current hog cycle, they say. 

Under these conditions, hog pro- 
ducers should recognize that extra 
effort must be made to organize a 
hog enterprise on a sound and effi- 
cient basis. Increased litter size, max- 
imum use of good pasture, and a 
grain ration balanced with proper 
supplements will help in this respect. 
Only with good management prac- 
tices can profits be expetted from a 
hog operation during 1956, the Mis- 
souri economists say. 

For the future, farmers should plan 


They're Counting On Us For | 


PROFITS 


So We're Counting On You For % 


PROTECTION 


Make The Healthy Hatchers Your Customer's Protit Producers 
With Planned Prestarter Protection 


Feed manufacturers and poultry and turkey growers 
are becoming more and more exacting in their prepara- 
tion and use of good prestarter feeds for poults and 


chicks. 


For extra protection in the early days when 
the young birds are learning to eat, highly 
potent prestarters are recommended. 
Ray Ewing Turkey Starter and Grower Pre-Mix and 
Ray Ewing Starter, Broiler and Grower Pre-Mix are 
scientifically tested, blended and balanced products 
designed to give the greatest possible fortification and 
protection during every vital stage ot the bird’s growth. 


This Year Protect Your Profit 


By Protecting Your Customer's Birds 


Use 


RAY EWING TURKEY STARTER and GROWER PRE-MIX 


or 


RAY EWING STARTER, BROILER & GROWER PRE-MIX 
PERFORMANCE PRODUCTS FROM 


PYramid 1-2195 


| 
| 
_ 
é 
Coll... 
The ( ‘Ray Guwing ) Company 
ay Grainy, 1097 South Marengo Avenue Pasadena 5, California 
Kansas City Omaha 
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to increase the number of litters 
farrowed in late 1956 and early 1957 
for marketing during the summer of 
the latter year. 

This year would be a good time to 
start a program of selecting brood 
sows and boars that would give great- 
er assurance of producing the meat- 
type hog. Undoubtedly, the econo- 
mists say, markets will increase the 
price differential between the meat- 
type and the overfat type—particu- 
larly with increasing hog supplies. 


Leaner Beef Cattle Seen 


Beef cattle may follow the same 
pettern set by the swine industry in 
the past few years, says Harry Smith, 
extension livestock marketing spe- 
cialist at Colorado A&M College. He 
thinks the trend is toward a type 
of animal that will hang a higher 
quality eartass on the rail with less 
external fat or finish. 

Too much finish on beef cattle cuts 
feeders’ profits and creates more 
waste for meat packers, the special- 
ist points out. The higher degree of 
finish on fat cattle require more 
time, labor and feed. The fatter the 
animal, the more it costs to put on a 
pound of gain. The animal may be- 
come “patchy fat” with excess 
weight, Mr. Smith says. 

This may not mean that the short, 
blocky type of beef cattle will be 
replaced by the longer bodied ani- 
mal, but there is a trend toward 
high quality beef with a minimum of 
outside finish. And cattlemen may 
have to take note of the trend, if 
they are to keep in step with to- 
day’s market, he states. 


Using Poultry Records 


The use of records in managing the 
poultry flock is getting more atten- 
tion as the size of the flock increases 
to a unit large enough to make sub- 
stantial contribution to the farmer’s 
income, says Ben Wormeli, exten- 
sion poultry husbandman at Texas 
A&M College. 

Making the record and accounting 
for the income and outgo of mate- 
rials and dollars is of little real value 
until it is used by the poultryman 
to decide upon the plans and methods 
that will make the greatest return 
for his effort. 

With records, he explains, the poul- 
tryman will know the performance 
of the major phases of his business, 
such as: 

The cost of his pullets when they 
reach 50% production. 

The flock replacement cost per 
dozen eggs. 

The rate of egg production. 

The feed efficiency in terms of 
pounds and cost per dozen eggs. 

The egg-feed ratio. 

The livability of the flock. 

The total expense, gross income 
and net income. 

How much of the net income is 
labor income and how much is due 
to skillful management. 

Adequate records can be a poultry- 
man’s most useful management tool, 
states Mr. Wormeli. 


FEED FIRM INCORPORATES 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Cole Feed 
& Seed Store, Inc., Greensburg, La., 
has been granted a charter to engage 
in the sale of feed and seed. 


AMSCO 


Brand 
High Grade 
MEAT & BONE SCRAPS — TANKAGE 
50% Protein 60% Protein 
Carloads and Truckloads 


We BUY Cracklings and Dried Blood 
and solicit your offering 


AMERICAN MILL SERVICE 
CO., INC. 


116 Portland Aves Minneapolis, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 3-0571 


Upper Mississippi 
Harbor Plan Backed 


MINNEAPOLIS—The North East 
Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, has urged 
the city of Minneapolis to cooperate 
toward completing the Upper Harbor 
project as soon as possible. A Minne- 
apolis grain firm, the Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co., has urged the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
“to give the Upper Harbor project 
its aggressive and wholehearted sup- 
port.” 

J. F. Schroeder, president of North 
East, in a letter to the Minneapolis 
engineering-planning department, said 
that when the project is completed 
his company could move by barge 
from the South such ingredients as 
oyster shells, phosphate, cottonseed 
meal, fish meal, litter of various types 
and molasses. 

Philip E. Paquette, executive vice 
president of Osborne McMillan, said 
that in 1955, after establishing a load- 
ing facility on the Minneapolis mu- 


| nicipal dock, the firm moved 70 barge 
| loads of grain down the Mississippi 
River. With a greater population 
growth in prospect, he urged that 
river shipping facilities be expanded. 


New Beet Pulp 
Product Announced 


DETROIT—A new higher protein 
dried beet pulp product has been an- 
nounced by Mowat, Wilson & Co. of 
Detroit. 

The new ingredient was developed 
through research by one of the beet 
sugar producers. The main compon- 
ent is dried beet pulp, and added to 
that is a condensed beet solubles 
product neutralized with ammonia, 
according to the announcement. The 
product is for ruminant feeding only. 

The analysis shows 15% crude pro- 
tein (including not more than 3% 
equivalent crude protein from non- 
protein nitrogen), compared with 7% 
for plain dried beet pulp. The crude 
fiber content is less than for plain 


pulp, and the crude fat and nitrogen 
free extract are listed as the same. 

“In a recent cattle fattening test,” 
the announcement said, “this high 
protein dried beet pulp was used to 
replace one third of the corn and all 
of the protein concentrate fed along 
with corn silage and alfalfa hay. The 
results showed equal net gains and 
an increase of 1% in carcass yield. 
. .. There was a decrease of 11% in 
feed cost per unit of gain.” 


' EXPANSION PLANS 

LURAY, KANSAS — Donald Scott 
and James Luder, co-owners of the 
Luray Grain Co., have announced ex- 
pansion plans which will add 120,000 
bushels to their elevator in Luray. A 
steel quonset building, which will hold 
70,000 bu. of wheat, is now being con- 
structed. The building is 40 ft. wide 
and 60 ft. long and will be completed 
in February. A steel tank, to hold 
50,000 bu., will be erected north of 
the elevator and will be ready for use 
in June. The present elevator holds 
10,000 bu. 
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Swift Researcher 
Cites Factors in 


Lower Hog Prices 


CHICAGO — Four major factors 
have contributed to lower hog and 
pork prices, W. C. Haase of Swift & 
Co.’s agricultural research depart- 
ment, said in a recent farm radio pro- 
gram, “Let’s Go Visiting,” broadcast 
nationally. 

Mr. Haase reported that the four 
factors were record breaking supplies 
of pork, competition with other meats, 
a growing preference for beef and a 
drop in the percentage of disposable 
income that consumers are spending 
for meat. 

In Mr. Haase’s interview by Med 
Maxwell, he stated that last year, the 
average person consumed a record 
breaking 161 Ib. of meat (excluding 
poultry). But, pork supplies set new 
all-time records. Last November 18% 
more hogs were sldughtered than the 


previous November. Selling this huge 
supply in competition with other 
meats was impossible without greatly 
reduced prices to induce the house- 
wife to buy more pork. 

Consumers are also “voting with 
their dollars” for beef, Mr. Haase 
pointed out. During the past four 
years, the average expenditure for 
beef has gone up $4 per person, while 
at the same time his expenditure for 
pork has gone down $4. That means 
pork has been forced to sell at a 
lower price. 

The fourth factor is that consumers 
are spending a smaller percentage of 
their disposable income for meat. In 
1955 this percentage drop was only 
% of 1%—but, in terms of dollars 
this was $1% billion which was spent 
for something else instead of meat. 
If this drop had not occurred the 
31% billion would have largely gone 
to the pockets of livestock producers 
because processing and distribution 
costs had already been covered, con- 
cluded Mr. Haase. 


Self-Service Display 


Case Ups Egg Sales 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Egg sales can 
be increased from 30% to over 100% 
by using the new self-service dis- 
play cases in retail stores, Lloyd S. 
Larson, executive vice president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City, said at the second 
annual Egg Day at the University of 
Missouri recently. 

Wider use of the cases is being 
sponsored by the association in co- 
operation with feed manufacturers, 
the colleges and representatives of 
the poultry industry. Results of sales 
at two locations in Missouri were 
revealed by the university. The case 
at St. Joseph increased sales 44% in 
the first 30 days while an increase 
of 63% was reported at a location in 
Jefferson City. 

Mr. Larson indicated that two 
cases are now located in Kansas and 
one in Nebraska. 


Campaign 


Tell your 
chicks 


MUSCULAR GIZZARDS 
HEALTHY DIGESTIVE SYSTEMS » 


Here’s how to put this sales story to work: 


Start the chick season right—keep your cash register “grinding out 
profits” all year round. Tie in with Stonemo national and iocal adver- 
tising and make it pay off doubly for you. How? That's the best news 
éf all! Just follow these five simple steps to bring the "56 Stonemo 
campaign still more effectively to your own customers in your own 
trading area: 


y, Talk up Stonemo with itsextra grinding surfaces when customers 
come in. Sell Stonemo Granite Grit to grind out more from 
every order of your quality feeds. 


q, Sell theextra value in convenient Stonemo 10-lb. handy Hopper- 
Paks—fast moving shelf items that act as samplers for the 
economy 80-lb. bag. 


3, Tie in by putting up free attractive fluorescent Stonemo posters! 
Display effectively They've got sock and sell. They drive your 
“muscular gizzard—healthy digestive system” story home for 
more sales. SEND FOR YOURS—THEY’RE FREE. 


4, Play the record of achicken gizzard grinding for your customers 
often. It’s 78 rpm, unbreakable, and a real sales clincher when 
you put it to work. Absolutely authentic gizzard grinding 
sound, and the story of how birds can use this Stonemo grinding 
power for more eggs and meat. SEND FOR YOURS—IT’S FREE. 


g, Tie in with Stonemo hard-sell newspaper mat picture on this 
page It’s 73 lines—designed to help you tie in at the start of the 
chick season for bigger Stonemo sales. SEND FOR YOURS— 
THEY’RE FREE. 

If you would like free Stonemo folders, decals, banners, displays, or 
radio scripts, just send off a post card today. Get more right now—at 
the start of the chick season—if your supply is low. They work for 
you all year. 

So tie in for profits—make "56 a Stonemo banner year—make your 
quality feeds do more work for your poultrymen! Remember, Stonemo 
helps your customers every step of the way from chick to market. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 


SEND FOR FREE NEWSPAPER ATS. 
"AND OTHER DEALER HELPS 


Start em with 


d for your free newspaper mats te 
Riwspopers in your area to tie int Re 
own local Stonemo campaign. | 
Fheadauactels i in your area, Send also 
* posters, gizzard record, folders, : 
ners, displays, radio scripts. Just 
| card today and get the free St 


telps you want. 


| Galveston, Houston, Pasadena, Los 
| Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Chi- 
__ | cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cincin- 

| nati, Pittsburgh and New York-New 


Jersey again. 
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New British Extraction 


Machine Now Being 
Demonstrated in U.S. 


NEW YORK—A new British inven- 
tion, the Bentall “Protess” extraction 
plant, is currently being demonstrated 
in the US. 


The machine, made by E. H. Ben- 
tall & Co., Ltd. of Maldon, Essex, 
England, was initially designed for 
agricultural purposes but now is also 
finding industrial uses. 

Recently in the New York-New 
Jersey area demonstrating the ma- 
chine have been “Billy” Powling, son 
of the late W. T. Powling, who in- 
vented it, and David Durham West, 
the firm’s sales manager. Later the 
men’s tour will take them to points 
throughout the U.S. Used in the de- 
monstration for U.S. agriculture and 
industry representatives is a quarter- 
size, 450-Ib. version of the extraction 
plant. 

The machine comes in three main 
types—laboratory model, standard 
machine and complete machine. (The 
latter has two extractors.) All three 
types use the principle of a worm ex- 
peller to do the extracting job. The 
raw material is put through a pre- 
chopper, then elevated to the extract- 
ing worm. The worm being tapered, 
carries the material along until a 
seal is built up at the end, before the 
material enters the compression 
chamber. The liquid is forced out, 
flows backward and is*drained out. 


For ordinary agricultural purposes, 
fodder crops like grass and alfalfa 
can be fed through the expeller, and 
a protein-rich juice will be squeezed 
out, leaving a fiber, according to the 
manufacturer. The fiber can be en- 
siled, producing silage with a low 
water content. The juice, if left 
standing for a time, precipitates a de- 
posit of protein which can be stored 
for later use. With additional equip- 
ment, the juice can be precipitated by 
live steam injection, achieving the 
protein material in paste form. This 
solid is registered as “Protess” and 
can be fed without further treatment, 
or it can be-pressed into cake form 
and ground into meal. The manufac- 
turer says Protess is a source of pro- 
tein, carotene, xanthophylls and B 
vitamins. The machine gets its name 
from the process of turning green 
crops into Protess. 

The manufacturer says the plant 
also has industrial uses and that it 
can extract moisture mechanically 
from almost any substance or can ex- 
pel oils and fats. Among materials 
put through the machine are flax- 
seed, sunflower husks, vegetables, sea- 
weed, canning waste and others, in- 
cluding various materials now wasted. 

Among the industries which the 
manufacturer hopes to interest are 
oilseed crushing, chemicals, fertilizer 
and food preparations. 

The manufacturer says the ma- 
chine is of simple construction and 
that it uses less horse power than 
normal worm presses. 

Places to be visited from now until 
July tentatively include New Orleans, 
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J. F. Roe Promoted by 


International Minerals 


CHICAGO—James F. Roe has been 
promoted to manager of the Florida 
operations of the Phosphate Chemi- 
cals Division of International Miner- 
als & Chemical Corp. and Charles A. 
White has been advanced to manager 
of the division’s Tennessee operations, 
it was announced recently by Howard 
F.. Roderick, vice president in charge 
of the division. 

Also announced were the promo- 
tions of Robert V. Safford to assistant 
manager of the division’s Florida 
operations and Ralph W. Lorentz to 
plant superintendent of the division’s 
Bonnie plant, near Bartow, Florida. 

Mr. Roe will be responsible for all 
division activities at the Bonnie plant 
and will report directly to William 
Bellano, division production manager. 
He received his chemical engineering 
degree from Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute and came to International 


with more than 18 years experience 
in manufacturing.and production. 

Mr. Roderick also announced the 
appointment of Bryce L. Rhodes as 
development and production staff 
manager for the Phosphate Chemicals 
Division. 

Mr. Rhodes will have his office at 
the Chicago headquarters of the cor- 
poration and will report directly to 
the vice president in charge of the 
division. Prior to joining International 
a year ago he was vice president of 
Synthron, Inc. of Ashton, R.I., manu- 
facturing chemists to the textile in- 
dustry. He has a chemical engineer- 
ing degree from the University of 
Minnesota and a master’s degree in 
chemical engineering from Cornell 
University. 

Mr. White will be responsible for 
all activities of the Phosphate Chemi- 
cals Division’s plants at Wales, Tenn., 
and Tupelo, Miss. He will report to 
Mr. Bellano. He has been plant sup- 
erintendent at Wales. 


Mr. Safford received a bachelor of 


arts degree at Cornell University and 
a chemical engineering degree from 
Yale University. He had 15 years 
experience in the chemical industry 
prior to joining International 2% 
years ago. 

Mr. Lorentz will be responsible for 
the production facilities of the Bonnie 
plant. He has previously been an area 
supervisor for the division. 


Over-all Canadian 
Feed Production Up 


WINNIPEG—Canadian production 
of prepared stock and poultry feeds 
in November showed an increase in 
all types to bring the January-Novem- 
ber totals of primary or concentrated 
feeds to 259,785 tons cormpared with 
235,868 a year earlier; secondary or 
complete feeds to 1,713,207 tons com- 
pared with 1,662,400; while the total 
for all other animal feeds indicated a 
reduction to 504,925 tons from 


| 567,488. 


MODELS WITH CAPACITIES FOR EVERY NEED 


Wenger produces four models of Molasses Feed 
Mixers for the Custom Miller. 500 Series (ca- 
pacities to 3 tons), and 600, 700 and W-4-70 
Series Mixers (each with capacities to 7 tons 


per hour.) 


Mixers.” 


Alvin Lord, Atchison Co. Farmers Co-op, Lancaster, Kansas 


Write for Catalog of Complete Informat 


Available with inclined auger feeders, which 
feed directly from vertical batch mixers, or with 
hoppered bin model feeders or with dual feeders 
(both hopper bin and inclined auger feeders). 


All available in either right or left hand models. 


“Found the Best Molasses 
Mixer at Wenger in 1940” 


“I drove East in 1940 to look for the best Molasses Mixer 
on the market. Found it at Wenger’s, Sabetha, Kansas, It 
has been in constant daily use ever since. Is still doing a 
fine job, would use no other.” (The Swansons use a 
Wenger 600 Series Molasses Mixer.) 


Chas. F. Swanson of Swanson & Son, Yuba City, Calif. 


“Wenger 700 Series 7 Years 
Old—100% Satisfactory” 


“The 700 Series Wenger Molasses Mixer which we purchased seven 
years ago has been 100% satisfactory. We blend molasses, using our 
700 Series, in all the poultry, swine and cattle feed we manufacture 
in an average of 100 tons each week. We contribute much of our 
increase in business to our extensive use of blackstrap molasses.” 


Ted Knickelbein, Vice Pres. Bortz Farm Store, LaPorte, Indiana 


“Has Been a Wonderful 
Business Builder” 


“Our W-4-70 (Wenger) Molasses Feed Mixer equipped with an 
inclined auger feeder has been in operation in our plant for nearly 
two years. We are mighty pleased with it, and can say that it has 
been a wonderful business builder for us. This mixer is mounted 
over the edge of our driveway, and we can spout directly from it 
into trucks or back inside the mill to a packer. No molasses balls 
in our feeds. We can highly recommend Wenger Molasses Feed 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Wenger 


on 


Feed 


FIRST PRIZE—Joe Coffman of Hico, 


Texas, right, is receiving a _ wrist 
watch from Leighton Lomax, Burrus 
Feed Mills territory manager, for his 
turkey growing ability. Mr. Coffman 
won first prize in the Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Texas, FFA turkey growing con- 
test sponsored by Burrus. A presen- 
tation dinner was held at Hamilton, 
Texas, recently. 


Maryland Broiler 
Trial Points Up 
Feed Advances 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—In 1954, 
the University of Maryland poultry 
department offered broiler producers 
a production goal to shoot at. This 
goal was a 3%-lb. chicken in nine 
weeks on 2.3 Ib. of feed per pound 
of meat produced, with only a 2% 
mortality. 

These goals were actually exceeded 
in a recent Maryland trial at the 
Salisbury sub-station which involved 
7,800 Red Cornish-New Hampshire 
Red crosses. 

Average results in the trial were 
a 3.48-lb. broiler in nine weeks on a 
feed conversion of 2.24 and a mor- 
tality rate of about 1%. 

Because of these and other experi- 
ments, the college said, many broiler 
producers have improved their effi- 
ciency and many are approaching the 
results in the recent trial. 

Between 1950 and 1954, the college 
pointed out, improved broiler rations 
and better disease control and man- 
agement methods have lowered the 
cost of broiler production from about 
25¢ to 18¢ lb. These figures are for 
cash outlay and do not include over- 
head. 

If the birds in the recent trial had 
been sold at eight weeks, the scien- 
tists said, the birds would have aver- 
aged 3 lb. on about 2 Ib. of feed per 
pound of bird. 

The feeds used in the trial had high 
levels of energy—ranging from 1,030 
to 1,108 calories per pound in the 
starting rations and 1,049 to 1,120 
calories in the finishing rations. Pro- 
tein percentages ranged from 24.87 
to 26.31 in the starting rations and 
21.45 to 22.33 in the finishing rations. 

There were 16 pens in the trial, 
and the best results among these 
were birds weighing 3.57 Ib. on a feed 
conversion of 2.16. 

Some of the groups in the trial re- 
ceived added Terramycin and quater- 
nary ammonium compound in the ra- 
tions and drinking water, respec- 
tively. Poultry by-products also were 
added in some of the rations, and 
poultry fat at levels of 8% and 4% 
were used in the rations. 


EGG CONSUMPTION RISES 


URBANA, ILL.—Average egg con- 
sumption per person in the U.S. rose 
from 295 a year in 1920 to 417 last 
year, according to University of Illi- 
nois college of agriculture officials. 


W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients | 
Rice By-Products 


312 Oil & Gas Bldg. Airfax 3-8331 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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USDA Reports 
On Cattle, Hog 
Price Prospects 


WASHINGTON — Prices of cattle 
in 1956 are expected to average 
slightly higher, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Based on prospective supplies, 
stronger prices of meat animals are 
more likely later in the year than 
earlier. 

Prices of high grade fed steers may 
recover moderately early this year 
but will stay below last year’s prices 
for several months, USDA said. Prices 
of lower grade steers and heifers may 
be slower to increase, and the price 
spread between grades may widen 
temporarily. The spread is likely to 
narrow with the approach of spring 
when prices of lower grade stock will 
likely rise seasonally. 

Prices of hogs promise to climb 
from their depths of November and 
December, USDA said. However, sub- 
stantial increases are not likely be- 
fore mid-spring because of the sizable 
marketings of fall-born hogs in pros- 
pect. Prices of lambs probably will 
increase seasonally during the winter. 

Reduced production and smaller 
slaughter should prevent as severe 
declines in prices of hogs next fall 
as in the fall of 1955. Prices in the 
second half of 1956 may be expected 
to equal or exceed those of the same 
period of 1955. It seems almost cer- 
tain that they will not drop as low 
as late November - December, 1955, 
prices. 

While prospects point to firmer 
prices of both hogs and fed cattle in 
the fall of 1956 than of 1955, no sus- 
tained uptrend in meat animal prices 
is anticipated, USDA said. Rather, 
current ups and downs are essentially 
fluctuations about a lower level than 
prevailed for several years after the 
close of World War II. 

While subject to the effects of 
weather conditions, variations in de- 
mand and any changes in farm pro- 
grams, production of meat animals 
for the next few years seem likely 
to continue at high volume. 


what POULTRY 
could tell us about 
GRANITE GRIT 


Birds ‘‘know” by instinct that they 
need a hard, sharp grit to grind their 
food more thoroughly—but maybe 
some of your customers still try to 
“get by’ with other much softer 
grits for their birds. Stock up on 
Sprinc, a harder northern 
granite grit, and tell your customers 
how it can save money and boost 
production too. 


1 don’t think | can 
help you, ma'am, but 
have you tried 
COLD SPRING 
GRANITE GRIT? 


Sprinc GRANITE in two 
colors to suit your customers’ prefer- 
ence: RAINBOW and DIAMOND GRAY. 
4 sizes cleaned and screened. 
for details, write: 
Cold Spring Granite Company 
Cold Spring, Minnesota 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES * CONSULTATION 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxi gical Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Bolletir. “What's New food and Drug Research” avarlable on letterhead request. 


Washington Producers 
Told ‘Feed More Grain’ 


PULLMAN, WASH.—No dairyman 
or feed man would expect this to 
happen! Washington producers have 
been advised that they might save 
money by feeding more grain and 
less hay. 

The advice came from Dr. T. H. 
Blosser, Washington State College 
dairy scientist. It was prompted by 
current price quotations for hay and 
the likelihood of a hay shortage be- 
fore grazing time in the spring. 

Hay prices are now around $45 ton 
in some areas and may go higher by 
spring, Dr. Blosser said. That means 
the price is as high or higher than 
some of the common grain concen- 
trates such as mill run and barley. 
And when that happens, it just natur- 
ally pays to feed more grain and less 
hay. That’s because grain concen- 
trates furnish from 30 to 40% more 
energy per pound than hay. 

Silage, of course, Dr. Blosser said, 


is the usual first alternative when a 
hay shortage looms. But the early 
winter and the short fall grazing sea- 
son means that silage as well as hay 
is likely to be in short supply and 
high in price. 

Dairymen who want to go easy on 
their hay supply so it will last until 
grazing time next spring, were of- 
fered these suggested feed ratios by 
Dr. Blosser: 

A 1,000-lb. dairy cow producing 40 
Ib. of 4% (butterfat equivalent) milk 
daily can be fed either 20 lb. of hay 
or silage equivalent and 14 Ib. of 
grain... or 12 Ib. of hay and 20 Ib. 
of grain. 

Dr. Blosser said results would be 
about the same for both rations. He 
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explained that although the cow is 
primarily a roughage eater, she can 
perform as weli or better on diets 
somewhat lower in hay and higher 
in concentrates. That is, when the 
price allows such a ration, a cow can 
produce as much milk and stay just 
as healthy on a ration of 65% grain 
and 35% hay or silage as the re- 
verse. 


ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT 
ALBANY, N.Y.—A permit for con- 
struction of a grain elevator addition 
has been issued to the Barber & Ben- 
nett Feed Plant, Arch and Church 
Sts. The elevator will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us tor Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


AM IN-TRACE 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 
EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


Iron, Manganese, Zinc 


Peter H: 1d 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 


WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


PETER MAND FOUND 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, iii. 
Gentiemen: 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, — 
for all ruminant feeds. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


a] 7 Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenve, Chicago 22, Illinois ¢e MOhawk 4-6300 


DATION 
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Texas Range Condition 


Shows Improvement 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
summary made by range specialists 
A. H. Walker and G. O. Hoffman of 
the Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service shows that despite the con- 
tinuing drouth ranchmen made sub- 
stantial progress in improving their 
ranges and facilities during 1955. 

The specialists report that general 
range conditions improved about 10% 
during the year. Cattle and sheep 
numbers held fairly steady while the 
number of goats increased about a 


quarter million head, due primarily 
to their use for brush control. 

Range management demonstrations, 
supervised by county agents, num- 
bered 4,200 and involved more than 
4,600,000 acres. Also 11,497 operators 
in 210 counties were given assistance 
on range management problems. Some 
1,200 meetings and 165 special field 
days held during the year were at- 
tended by 43,750 ranchmen. 

The specialists estimate that almost 
$3 million in additional income to 
Texas ranchmen resulted from the 
management changes made by ranch 
operators as a result of these educa- 
tional efforts. 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Company 


625 E. Armour Bivd. Kansas City 9, Mo. 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 


Antibiotic Increases 
Gain in Minnesota 


Lamb Experiments 


MORRIS, MINN.—A 13% increase 
in lambs’ rate of gain from a ration 
containing 40 milligrams of Aureo- 
mycin per day was reported recently 
at the University of Minnesota’s West 
Central School and Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The report was made by Dr. R. M. 
Jordan, university sheep specialist, 
and H. G. Croom, school principal. 

Commenting on the findings, they 
said that rate-of-gain increases as 
favorable as that noted above prob- 
ably will not occur in every lamb 
project. 

They said that response to anti- 
biotic feeding will vary with the in- 
dividual feedlot and the various sets 
of lambs fed—management, feeding 
and lamb health all enter in. The 13% 
response came when the lambs re- 
ceived 40 milligrams of Aureomycin 


PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


BAG CORPORATION 


its unlimited supply of a wide variety of papers for the prompt 
production and delivery of Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


NOW Raymond, as a wholly owned and integrated oper- 
ation, has the outstanding advantage of Albemarle’s vast 
paper manufacturing resources from forest to the finest 


Multiwall Kraft Paper, including specialty papers such as 
asphalt laminated, colored kraft, creped kraft, waxed kraft, 


and wet-strength paper. 


BAG CORPORATION, Middletown, Ohio 


NEW PLANT—The Crescent (Okla.) 
Cooperative Assn. recently completed 
construction of a new seed cleaning 
and treating plant, said to be the 
largest in Oklahoma. Engineered and 
built by the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
the plant has a capacity of 150 tons 


per day. The equipment includes 
special machinery for the separation 
of vetch and mung beans from the 
seed grain. The plant is an all-steel 
structure and is designed to handle 
both bulk and sacked materials. Les- 
ter Brown is manager of the associa- 
tion operations. 


per day throughout their feeding 
period. This group’s gains were also 
the cheapest of the Aureomycin-fed 
lots, the researchers reported. 

In other tests, the specialists fed 
the antibiotic the first 28 days of 
the feeding period, and they reported 
that the lambs ate more hay and 
showed a slightly faster rate of gain. 

Aureomycin and stilbestrol com- 
bined gave no greater effect than 
either used separately, contrary to 
findings at other experiment stations, 
the researchers said. 

They also reported on what they 
said may be “a new and better way 
to feed stilbestrol—mixing it with 
free-choice salt.” In tests with sheep, 
the salt did not interfere with stil- 
bestrol’s action. 

“Applying the salt-stilbestrol feed- 
ing idea might be a cheaper way of 
adding the substance to protein-rich 
legume wintering rations than feed- 
ing it in soybean oil meal, now the 
common way,” according to a univer- 
sity report on the findings. 

The researchers said the substance 
had no noticable effect on lambs’ 
rate of gain or feed efficiency. Lambs 
fed salt-stilbestrol had somewhat en- 
larged udders and teats. 


COOPERATIVE MANAGER 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—P. J. Nash, 
manager of the Ellsworth Country 
(Kansas) Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive for the past 20 years, has suc- 
ceeded the late Roy D. Crawford as 
manager of one of the nation’s largest 
regional grain marketing coopera- 
tives, the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn. Mr. Crawford died Dec. 6. He 
had been manager since 1946. Mr. 
Nash has been a member of the grain 
co-op’s board since 1941 and its 


president since 1950. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


USED THE WORLD OVER! 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG CLOSERS 
SEW CLOTH, BURLAP,} MULTI-WALL 
A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED 
Write Dept. G 55 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO, 
1865 Osseo Road, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


BRINGS TO THE 
OU 
BLOMFIELD 
i 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Feb. 7-8 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chmn., Dr. Don Mishler, 
Brown Mills, 733 S.W. Oak, Portland, 
Ore. 

Feb. 10-12—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, Institute of American Poultry 
Industries; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., W. F. Priebe, 
Jr., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, I. 

Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 19-21 — Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


Feb. 20 — Iowa Swine Producers 
Day; Iowa State College, Ames; 
chmn., Damon Catron, Animal Hus- 


bandry Dept., 
Ames, Iowa. 
Feb. 22 — Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Iowa State College, 


Feb. 22-23 — Virginia Polytechnic | 


Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 
Reaves, V. P. L, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 24—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Robert Lindholm, 
502 Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City; exec. V. P., Lioyd S. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1282 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 809 
Lewis Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 


tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, | 


Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Il. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

March 29—Illinois Swine Growers 


Co. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


Day; U. of Ill., Urbana; chmn., S. W. 
Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
Ill., Urbana, Il. 

April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7 —- Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; sec., Robert C. Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 


Mayo's 


acer 


PEA SIZE 


a 


GIVE THEM THE “Rens Choice™ 
mayo’s “SNOW FLAKE’ 


pure reef OYSTER SHELL 


SEND 
WRITE... FOR FREE 
WIRE... PHONE SAMPLES and PRICES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 784 e HOUSTON, TEXAS Phone OR 2-9441 


Two 20-ton Butler Bulk-O-Matic Feed Tanks at the K. W. Johnson Turkey Ranch, Owat: 


Get and hold 


Mi 


Big Volume feeders and growers 


with Butler on-the-farm bulk feed tanks 


Lower feed prices, easier handling, 
mixed-to-order feeds at little or no extra 
cost—these are some of the advantages 


of bulk feed handling you can 


get profitable business from big volume 
feeders. And, by seeing that customers 
are equipped with Butler Bulk Feed 


Tanks, you'll actually save on 


and storage costs, even though you 


handle more feed! 


All-steel Butler tanks on the bulk 
feeder’s farm save time and labor by 
permitting fast mechanical loading and 
unloading. They let you use the farm 
instead of your warehouse for storage 
... and eliminate the need for frequent, 
if not daily, deliveries. Feed production 
and shipments can be planned ahead with 
greater certainty to further cut your costs. 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
74, Tom 7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


To insure years of profitable repeat 
business from big-volume feeders and 
growers, alert dealers and feed manu- 
facturers are participating with their cus- 
tomers on the installation of Butler 
Bulk Feed Tanks. It’s an investment in 
extra storage capacity that pays off in 
customer loyalty and extra sales. 


offer to 


delivery 


Let a Butler representative show you 
how a bulk feed program has worked 
for others—and how it can work for you. 
Butler’s complete program includes 
bolted grain tanks from 1,297 to 60,763 
bushels for storage of feed and ingre- 
dients at the mill; welded tanks from 8 
to 44 tons for large feeders and dealers; 
and galvanized tanks from 3 to 6 tons 
for on-the-farm use. For full details, write 
to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER galvanized 
steel Bulk Feed Tanks 
for on-the-farm use 
are available in sizes 
from 3 to 6 tons. 


ate 


polis 14, Mi 


1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 12, Richmond, California 


Oil Equipment + Stee! Buildings - Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 


Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. © Rich 


d, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ont., Canada * Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A big new opportunity for feed manufacture 


EFFECT OF TERRAMYCIN IN RATIONS FOR BEEF CATTLE 


A summary of 17 trials conducted at leading universities 
and the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center 


Without Terramycin 
Growth Terramycin 50-150 mg/day 
No. Trials 17 17 
Av. Daily Gain Ib. 2.12 2.28 
Increase % _ 8 
Feed Efficiency 
No. Trials 15 15 
Lb. Feed per Lb. Gain 12.41 11.56 
Improvement in F. E. % _ 8 
Carcass Quality 
No. Trials 10 10 
Carcass Grade 9.27 9.32 
Dressing % 60.3 60.8 
Economics 
No. Trials 17 17 
Cost per Lb. Gain ($) 0.231 0.219 
No. Trials 13 13 
Return Increased Dollar per Animal — 3.44 
No. Animals on Trial 1337 1337 


Figures provide a sales story you can use. These are excerpts from 
representative tests. Note growth indices with Terramycin supple- 
mentation. Improvement in feed efficiency averages 8 percent with 
savings as high as 12 to 15 percent noted in several tests. Feed 
manufacturers can translate these into the kind of dollars-and- 
cents profit story that every feeder is anxious to hear. 


This steer, a 1955 Illinois State Fair Champion, 
was grown on a Terramycin-fortified ration 


Studies with antibiotics in ruminants have been 
carried on continuously here at the Pfizer 
Research and Development Center for the } 
past 3 years. A wealth of data from these / 
trials, and from a number of college stations ; 
and feedlots (involving over 2,500 cattle) 4 
clearly indicates the economic value of Terra- 
mycin at nutritional levels in virtually every 
type of practical feeding program now in use. 
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SUPPLEMENTS 


F (alone or in combination with Stilbestrol) 


HERE ARE SIGNIFICANT RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


FROM 17 TESTS, INVOLVING OVER 2,500 CATTLE 


7 Terramycin improves both rate of gain and No difficulty in getting cattle on full feed. 
feed efficiency about 8%. 


Terramycin supplementation results in 
Terramycin increases net return after feed higher levels of health with better overall 


cost an average of $3.44 per head. appearance. 


Improvement with Terramycin is entirely 
independent of, and in addition to results 
with Stilbestrol. 


Carcass quality, dressing percentage as 
good or better than controls. 


Improvement was consistent on both high- With Terramycin, Stilbestrol feeders can 
and low-roughage rations. get still faster, more efficient gains. 


Ans Wers to your 6 | ues tions based on solid scientific data now 


available can be provided by your Pfizer representative to help you get rolling 
on the big volume market opportunity now ripe for supplements containing: 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
" World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
, = 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Atlanta 2, Georgia 


7600 Ambassador Row 1150 16th Street 
Dallas 7, Texas San Francisco 3, California 
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PWALIMESTONE co. 


1956 


Alden provides 39% 


calcium supplement. 


MANUFACTURED By 


ingredients. 


Order Alden Calcium Carbonate 


in 50 or 100-lb. bags. 


WA LIMESTON 


Moines, 


available 

calcium for easy assimilation in a 
balanced feed ration. Consistent 
purity since 1925 assures you of 


Alden’s outstanding quality as a 


Rigid specifications provide year 

in, year out sizing uniformity of 

Alden Calcium Carbonate particles 
designed to blend most 


efficiently with other feed 


| Angeles 22, Cal. 
| stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 


N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 27—Purdue Cattle Feeders’ 
Day; Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., W. M. 
Beeson, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 


Higginsville, Mo. 


May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 S. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 

| liam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 


periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


12-18—Nati heries In- | 
| Bex 56%, Mentgemery, Ale. 


Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., | 


| Flammer, 5935 So. Malt Ave., Los | 


Howard W. | 


Springfield; Sec., D. A. Meinershagen, | 


Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- | 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- | who sell high-quality 


June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 


June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bidg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Aug. 13-14 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; Chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Dec. 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
Cc. C. Anderson, 423 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 


GRADED EGGS BEST 


URBANA, ILL.—Graded egg mar- 
kets are most profitable to producers 
eggs, says a 

University of Illinois farm economist. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
GELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY « REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This feed blending line in the North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator Company includes W & T Merchen Scale 
Feeders, with a complete electric control system 
which permits selection of the desired formula from 
a remote operating panel. On this modern, fully auto- 
matic blending line, over twenty-five ingredients are 
fed continuously in the blending of formulated mash 


feeds. 


All 16 Scale Feeders are electrically synchronized 
with the pick-up and mixing conveyor — thus pro- 
tecting the entire blending line if trouble should de- 
velop. By installing the feeders on alternate sides of 
a common conveyor, the space requirements were 
cut in half. 


In addition, 9 W & T Self Powered Feeders are in- 
stalled for the accurate and continuous blending of 
formulated scratch feeds. 


W & T Representatives — trained in materials 
handling — will be glad to show you how W & T 
Merchen Feeders can solve your feeding and blend- 
ing problem. There is no obligation, so why not call 


them today? 


WITH W &T MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


ANOTHER W & T MERCHEN FEEDER INSTALLATION 
— providing accurate and dependable blending, 
by WEIGHT, for the Feed Processing Industry. 


& 


Pow, 


The best WEIGH is the MERCHEN way. eg ® 


Feedmen Prefer e Consistent 
| @ 
LD 
REMENTAL CALCIUM 39.29% 
MAGHESIUN 34% 
4 FERRIC OXIDE 12% 
j 


Feed Mills Fort Wayne, 


MASTER 
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This team has developed, produced ane 
farmers.a@ complete fine of poultry 
livestock feedsi And NOW ... the 

TEAM Is featuring a great feed 
and promotion. .<THE MASTER MI 

51G-10-BENEFIT CHICK STARTER PLAN, 
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When Butterball Barlow, the 
youngest and chunkiest of Joe’s em- 
ployees, came to work that morning 
he seemed very thoughtful. Then 
when Milt said something to him 
about being moody, Butterball said, 
“I’m not moody. I’m just thinking. 


BROOKS | 


Why 


Butterball Looks at Life 


Which reminds me—I want to ask 
you a question.” 

“Well, what is it?” Milt asked sus- 
piciously. “I might answer it and I 
might not. It all depends.” 

Butterball looked at him seriously. 
“Do you ever get blue?” 


Milt scratched his head of sandy 
colored hair and echoed, “Do I ever 
get blue? I sure do. But that’s where 
this little old black date book comes 
in handy. It chases the blues.” 

“T suppose it does,” Butterball said. 
“Maybe I should start to keep one. 


Why Bat Your Head Against Stone Wall 
USE HI-PRO-CON IN YOUR BROILER FEEDS! 


For months, broiler growers have been 
reading about HI-PRO-CON and how this 
amazing 50% protein, dehulled soybean oil 
meal is revolutionizing broiler feeding. For 
HI-PRO-CON makes possible a more eco- 
nomical formulation of the new high- 
efficiency, high calorie rations that increase 
profits, produce more meat on less feed. 
Thousands of profit-minded broiler 
growers are demanding these remarkable 


KS 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., MEAL SALES * DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


THOUSANDS OF FEED CUSTOMERS ARE DEMANDING THIS 
SUPER PROTEIN CONCENTRATE! 


Yours will be soon! 


new higher-efficiency feeds from their 
dealers. As a result, feed manufacturers 
everywhere are now using HI-PRO-CON 
in their feeds to meet this ever growing 
demand. Why not cash in on the amazing 
swing to this new concept in broiler rations? 
Get all the money-making facts. Send for 
your FREE copy of Staley’s new research 
bulletin, ‘‘How To Increase Broiler Feed 
Efficiency.” No obligation. 


If I had had such a book when Rosalie 
turned me down for that college stu- 
dent, maybe it would have been 
easier for me. As it was, it was kinda 
tough for a while.” 

Butterball then moved to the rear 
of the feed store where Smiley John- 
son was rearranging stock. “Smiley,” 
he said, “do you ever get blue?” 

“Why sure,” Smiley said. “Why?” 

“And how do you get over the 
blues?” 

Smiley looked puzzled. “Oh, I dun- 
no. Sometimes I go out and talk with 
somebody, or hang around with other 
people, or play records, or maybe go 
on a date.” 

“And then you get over bein’ blue?” 

“Usually.” 

Butterball made the rounds of the 
employees, and asked the same ques- 
tion of Pop Henley, Windy Kramer, 
the routeman, and even of Ed Eggers, 
the manager of Joe’s Endeavor mill. 
Always he paid close attention to 
their replies, even jotted down ‘some 
notes. And all the while he acted 
very serious. 

Finally, Milt Peters came up to 
Butterball. “Hey, what’s the idea 
goin’ around askin’ us all questions 
about ‘do we ever get blue’?” he in- 
quired. “Now what do you want that 
information for? What’s up?” 

“Ssh!” replied Butterball. “I’m not 
through yet. I've got to ask Joe, too.” 
And he disappeared into Joe's office. 

Milt Peters swore softly. “If there’s 
one thing I hate it’s being left in the 
dark on something like this. I hate 
people who go around actin’ myste- 
rious and won't let a guy in on the 
secret.” 

“You'd better not marry any of 
those two timin’ redheads, then,” 
grinned Smiley, “or you'll be in a 
nervous dither ali the time askin’ 
them questions they won’t answer.” 

This sally brought a hearty laugh 
from Pop Henley who did not like to 
have Milt mention his red-headed 
girls during business hours. It was 
a delight to Pop to have someone else 
take a crack at Milt and his red- 
heads. 

“Who says any of my red-heads 
are two-timers?” asked Milt angrily. 
“Can you prove that?” 

Smiley shook his head. “No, but the 
fifth column whispers things now and 
then which I overhear,” he taunted. 
“So keep your eyes and ears open.” 

Once more Pop Henley laughed at 
Milt’s discomfiture and cackled when 
Milt walked off into the mixing room 
to serve a farmer who had driven up. 

Inside Joe’s office, Butterball sat 
down and looked apologetic. “Joe, 
could I ask you a question?” 

“Why, sure, Butterball.” 

“Do you ever get blue?” 


An Admission 


Joe looked puzzled, then grinned. 
“Why sure I do. So does everyone 
else, I guess, now and then.” 

“Why do you get blue?” 

Joe looked. thoughtful, then said, 
“Oh, I suppose because I’m thinking 
too much about myself and my prob- 
lems. I guess all of us think too 
much about ourselves. When I find 
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With the introduction of a product such as NICARBAZIN, many technical questions 
arise. To answer these questions for the Feed Industry, Merck research, production, and 
sales executives hold regular round-table discussions. What follows is a report of the 
answers these men gave at their latest meeting to questions of broad interest to the trade. 


Is the effect of NICARBAZIN on coccid- 
Q). iosis consistent? 


Veterinarian: Consistency is one of 
« NICARBAZIN’s features. For example, 
surveys were run with Delmarva growers 
who used NICARBAZIN and other leading 
coccidiostats. Out of 174,542 birds pro- 
tected with NICARBAZIN, none died from 
coccidiosis. Among the 48,500 birds on 
other coccidiostats, mortality ran as high 
as 12 per cent in some flocks. 


* * * 


What would be the effect on swine if 
« a grower fed them leftover feed con- 
taining NICARBAZIN? 


Toxicologist: Our recent studies ver- 

e ify that NICARBAZIN is harmless to 

young or feeder swine just as it is nontoxic 

to chickens, turkeys, dogs, cats, sheep, 
and laboratory animals. 


Is subsequent immunity to coxy in re- 
placements affected by a preventive 
program with NICARBAZIN? 


Immunologist: Preventive use of 

NICARBAZIN in replacements during 
the starting and growing periods permits 
exposed birds to develop a solid immunity 
against coccidiosis. Large-scale, commer- 
cial tests show that NICARBAZIN, when 
fed during the growing and starting peri- 
ods, has no adverse effect on later egg 
production or fertility. 


* * 


Can NICARBAZIN be included in for- 
« mulas for laying hens or breeding 
flocks? 


Animal Nutritionist: No. NICARBAZIN 

should not be fed after the first pullet 
eggs are laid. NICARBAZIN should not be 
added to rations for laying birds since it 
can reduce hatchability and affect egg- 
shell color. 


ing prolonged storage? 


Research Chemist: No. It is remark- 

able that a drug so active against 
poultry coccidia should be so stable in the 
presence of so many other feed ingredi- 
ents. Chemical and biological assays, run 
aftera year’sstorage, showed NICARBAZIN 
had no loss of effectiveness. Also, petlet- 
ing or crumblizing does not affect the 
stability of NICARBAZIN. 


Q. Does NICARBAZIN lose potency dur- 


* * * 


How do NICARBAZIN and other coc- 
+ cidiostats compare in their effects on 
market weight, production cost, and profit? 


Veterinarian: Comparative experi- 

ments with NICARBAZIN and a com- 
petitive preventive coccidiostat were con- 
ducted in co-operation with commercial 
growers. It was found in this series of 
tests that the average weight of the 
NICARBAZIN-protected birds was 5.2 per 
cent higher; the cost per pound of gain 
was 10.1 per cent lower; and the profit 
per 1,000 birds was 41.15 per cent higher 
than on the other coccidiostat. 


NEW—35mm. color and sound film strip “Pro- 


tection That Pays Off"—highlights in cartoon style 
the benefits of NiCarbazin. Copies available 


through Merck sales representatives. 


© Merck & Co., Inc 
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myself blue, I take the family out for 
dinner, or we go to a show, or I play 
records, or I go to a party. Then the 
blues sort of vanish.” 4 

Butterball was smiling, “That 
proves it,” he said. “Everyone I 
asked said just about the same thing; 
they get blue because they think of 
themselves and their troubles so 
much. The answer is to forget your 
troubles. Which gives me a business 
idea.” 


“A business idea out of that?” 
asked Joe. “How?” 


Butterball chuckled. “I want to 
make up a joke board and post it 
near the bulletin board. And I'd like 
to keep it filled with fresh, not stale, 
jokes and sayings. Then when farm- 
ers come in and are blue, and walk 
around reading everything while they 
wait for their feed to get mixed, they 
can read the jokes and laugh a little. 
Then they'll get over bein’ blue an 
maybe buy more feed.” 

Joe Brooks laughed heartily. ‘Well, 
it isn’t a bad idea, Butterball. I’ve al- 
ways noticed that I spend more 
money on shopping trips with my 
wife when I’m feeling gay. What 
would you title that joke board?” 

Butterball grinned. “I thought I 
would title it ‘Crack a Smile.’ Now 
here’s a joke I’d post, a nice clean 


one: Female elevator operator in a 
car alone with a Marine: ‘Going up— 
going up— anybody else going up? 
Please . . . will somebody else go up?’” 

Joe started to laugh, and then But- 
terball Barlow said: “You laughed at 
that, Joe. Maybe some farmer who’s 
blue will laugh, too.” 

“Sure,” said Joe, “but be sure to 
keep the jokes real clean—like this 
one.” 

“T’ve got some clever sayings, too,” 
Butterball said eagerly. “The kind 
that don’t bring a belly laugh, but 
just a little opening of the lips and 
tickle the mind.” 

“Such as?” Joe asked. 

“Such as this one: there are better 
ways of getting up in the world than 
hitting the ceiling. Or, the average 
woman has a smaller stock of words 
than the ordinary man, it is said, but 
the turnover is greater. Another is, 
failure is a shadow that fades in the 
sunlight of hard work, or, you can’t 
push yourself forward by patting 
yourself on the back.” 

“Go ahead with the ‘Crack a Smile’ 
board, Butterball,” encouraged Joe, 
“and we'll watch to see how it goes 
with farmers. But watch out for one 
danger—don’t let Milt post any red- 
head jokes on it.” 

“He wouldn't 


dare,” ejaculated 


Butterball. “If he did, I’d swipe his 
black date book and burn it. Then he 
would be in a jam.” 

“Yes, he sure would be blue, too,” 
laughed Joe. “It would take a mighty 
clever joke to snap him out of that 
mood, Butterball.” 


Virus Which Affects 
Pigs Found in U.S. 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A pneumonia virus 
which affects many of the hogs 
slaughtered in the U.K. has been 
found in the U.S. This was reported 
at the recent annual meeting of the 


Veterinary Conference at Cornell 
University. 
Dr. Alan O., Betts, on leave from 


the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, said the virus has become as 
common in the US. as it is in Eng- 
land. 

After the virus infects the lungs 
of the animal, it can persist for 
months or years, Dr. Betts said, and 
pigs may remain as carriers of the 
disease. The disease is difficult to 
arrest or cure, he said, and it has 
not yet been possible to produce im- 


| munity to it. 
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DYNASOL is an extremely uniform source of 
all the valuable nutrients of condensed 


DYNASOL is dehydrated by a process which 
retains the full potency of fish soluble 
values including unidentified growth factors. 


DY NASOL is backed by nine years’ experience 
—made by the pioneer producers of dehydrated 


100-S S Contains 100 Ibs. Condensed Fish Soluble 
values per hundredweight of Dynasol. Dehydrated 


"Hoppers Threaten 
Wide Areas in U.S. 


WASHINGTON—Grasshoppers are 
likely to present a serious threat 
next year to cropland in more than 
15 states and to some 20 million acres 
of rangeland in 16 states, the US. 
Department of Agriculture warns. 


The over-all picture of the grass- 
hopper situation is gleaned from late 
summer and fall surveys. A survey 
next spring, after ‘hoppers’ hatch, 
will show how winter and spring 
weather and other natural condi- 
tions have altered the picture and 
will permit final estimates of acre- 
age that will warrant control during 
the 1956 growing season. 


Grasshoppers appear generally 
more threatening to crop areas in 
1956 than they were in 1955. Crop- 
land grasshopper infestations are ex- 
pected to vary from light to severe 
in parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, the northern half of Illinois and 
Indiana. The ’hoppers may also cause 
spotted damage to crops in portions 
of California, Michigan, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Texas, in the eastern third of 
North Dakota, and Nebraska and 
over most of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Crops in isolated, cultivated areas of 
most of the remaining states to the 
West may suffer some grasshopper 
damage. Farmers control such in- 
festations at their own expense, ex- 
cept for technical assistance. 


In 16 midwestern and western 
states, grazing on 20 million acres 
of rangeland may be seriously dam- 
aged by grasshoppers. The range- 
land problem in 1956 appears more 
widespread and severe in the South- 
west than at any time in recent 
years. 

The worst rangeland threat cen- 
ters in western Oklahoma, southwest- 
ern and south-central Kansas, ex- 
treme southeastern Colorado, the 
Panhandle of Texas and eastern New 
Mexico. Areas that will bear watch- 
ing are found in Montana, California, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Utah, Washington, Ne- 
vada and Missouri. 

The prolonged drouth, now in its 
sixth year in some western range 
areas, has kept grasses down but has 
favored rapid increase in many kinds 
of range grasshoppers. Drouth last 
summer kept many ranchers from 
putting money into grasshopper con- 
trol because grasses were hardly 
worth saving. By the time rain did 
come in some areas and insecticides 
were applied, many grasshoppers had 
already deposited eggs from which 
hungry 1956 hordes will hatch. 


ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (tons) 
December, 1955, With Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reports the following statistics on 
alfalfa meal output: 


Sun- Dehy- 

cured drated Total 
Dec., 1956° ..... 16,200 3,300 19,500 
Nov., 19657 ..... 14,900 22,200 37,100 
Dec., 1954 ...... 24,400 9,200 33,600 
Nov., 1954 ...... 20,900 29,000 49,900 


Season's total: 
April-Dec., 1955. .135,700 1,091,600 1,227,300 
April-Dec., 19547.174,800 1,028,200 1,203,000 
*Preliminary. tRevised. Data by states 
will not be published until April. 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
Plants in Tons 


Dec. 31, 1955 .... 6,600 368,400 365,000 
Nov, 30, 1955 .... 6,000 423,400 428,400 
Dec, 31, 1964 .... 9,600 272,400 282,000 


on Soybean oil meal. Protein 54%. 


oO 80-S Contains 80 Ibs. Condensed Fish Soluble IT'S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 
' Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. values per hundredweight of Dynasol. ' 
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80-M Contains 80 Ibs. Condensed Fish Soluble 
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Des Moines 13, Iowa : 
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Trade Problems Reviewed at . 


Indiana Grain, 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


INDIANAPOLIS—Around 700 dele- 
gates to the 54th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. Jan. 22-24 at the Claypool Hotel 
here heard thorough discussions of 
government competition with private 
enterprise, the new changes in the 
Indiana unemployment tax, Washing- 
ton developments with respect to pro- 
posed changes in the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, minimum wage 
requirements, proposed freight rate 
increases, poultry nutrition and a 
host of other subjects. 


These subjects were covered by an 
imposing list of specialists which in- 
cluded Dr. Earl L. Butz, former pro- 
fessor of economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity and now assistant secretary 
of agriculture, Washington; Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president, 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington; Carryl S. McQuiston, 
assistant director, Indiana Employ- 
ment Security Division, Indianapolis, 
and a panel of poultry specialists 
composed of Henry Mangus, secre- 
tary, Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Lafayette; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker 
Oats Co., Libertyville, Ill.; Dr. H. G. 
Wilgus, Peter Hand Foundation, Chi- 
cago, and Robert Martin, proprietor 
of a hatchery, broiler and feed enter- 
prise in southern Indiana. 

Erwin D. Scott, O. L. Barr Grain 
Co., Bicknell, was elected president 
for 1956, succeeding Russell Brown, 
Farmers Grain Co., Carlos. Named as 
vice president was Avon Burk, Burk 
Elevator Co., Decatur. New directors 
to serve two years are: Mr. Brown; 
Henry Altman, Gleaners & Farmers 
Co-op. Elevator Co., North Hayden; 
Lucian A. Garner, Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Grain Co., division of Quaker 
Oats Co., and John L. Poor, Poor & 
Co., Greencastle. Holdover directors 
include D. H. Wilson, Sulphur 
Springs; J. M. Holder, Clifford; 
George Davenport, Lapaz, and M. G. 
Alderfer, Walkerton. 


Resolutions Approved 


The association, through unani- 
mous approval of resolutions, went 
on record as: 

1. Opposing changes now being 
proposed in the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement for 1956-57 which 
would in effect erase the present serv- 
ice charge on the anniversary date 
of storage, the departure from the 
present provision for a compensatory 
receiving charge paid by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., and the reduc- 
tion of the present identity-preserved 
handling charge. 

2. Urging the continuation of 
present administration policy of using 
normal private channels of trade in 
the sale, distribution and reconcen- 
tration of government supplies of 
grain. 

3. Pledged full cooperation with 
the Food & Drug Administration in 
the campaign for good housekeeping 
in grain elevators. 

4. Opposed any proposal which 
would remove exemptions to em- 
ployees in retail feed stores and 
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Feed Meeting 


country grain elevators under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

5. Approved the appointment of a 
competent committee to make a thor- 
ough study of the subject of handling 
grain on a hundredweight basis in- 
stead of bushels; this committee to 
report its findings at the next meet- 
ing of the association for definite ac- 
tion at that time. 

6. Urged action to bring about 
more box cars and speedier handling 
of grain shipments. 

7. Vigorously opposed any further 
freight rate increases on grain and 
grain products at this time. 

8. Urged fertilizer manufacturers 
to cease by-passing of established 
grain and feed dealers by the estab- 
lishment of farmer and itinerant 
trucker agents. 

9. Requested the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to direct official grain 
inspectors to make use of corrective 
shims, charts or other equipment to 
rectify present discrepancies between 
moisture readings of conductance 
type meters and capacitance type 
meters used in grain inspection work; 


studies indicate capacitance type 
meters to be more accurate when 
average moisture is 13% and above. 


COC Provides Competition 


Dr. Butz stated that the CCC is 
the largest competitor of the private 
grain trade and cited figures to show 
government grain holdings late in 
1955 costing $3,862 million. In addi- 
tion to its inventories, CCC also had 
made loans of $777 million, making 
total government investment in grain 
of about $4,633 million. 

“It is difficult to explain how, in a 
nation that has always been proud of 
its private enterprise, we ever let the 
government become such a competi- 
tor in the first place,” said Dr. Butz. 
“It is still more difficult to explain 
why we actually encouraged it. For a 
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starting point, we must look into our 
minds and analyze our own attitudes 
toward government. If we are honest 
in this self-appraisal, we'll have to 
admit that in the past 20 years or so 
there has been an increasing tendency 
for private enterprise — business as 
well as agriculture—to lean more 
and more on government. 

“The present administration is com- 
pletely and honestly dedicated to do 
its best to use the private marketing 
system in carrying on its various 
stabilization operations. But the gov- 
ernment, despite all its efforts and 
good intentions, remains a competi- 
tor and a powerful one. It is a situa- 
tion nobody can be really happy 
about. 

“Agriculture did not get into its 
present situation overnight and it 
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Ive always medio money with 


That’s the report we get from 
PILOT BRAND dealers every- 
where—many of whom have sold 
PILOT BRAND exclusively for a quarter 
century or more. Easy, profitable, year 
*round sales plus quick turnovers is the answer. 


“BRAND Is the Largest 
Selling ‘Eggshell Material 


Yes, it pays big dividends to stock and push 
reliable, popular PILOT BRAND—the 
eggshell material that definitely helps your 
customers get maximum egg production 
and stronger shells at a very low cost. 


Concentrate on PILOT BRAND. 
It’s a sure-fire profit-maker and 
business-builder. 


Order trom 
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SUPPLY IS 
RUNNING LOW 


Dried Beet Pulp is flexible—fits 
right into any ration you want 
to feed. 

Dried Beet Pulp is bulky—swells 
to many, many times its original 
volume to allow the gastric juices 
to circulate ‘reely. 


3 Dried Beet Pulp opens up read- 
ily to aid in the digestion of 
other feeds. 


Dried Beet Pulp is highly palatable— 
animals relish its succulent flavor. 


5 Dried Beet Pulp is rich in M-S-F. . . the mysterious Milk Stimu- 
lating Factor. 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHOUT DRIED BEET PULP! 
Don't be without this great Feed for all livestock 
YEAR "ROUND PASTURE 
Write, wire; or phone Today 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 


won't get out of it in a day either,” 
Dr. Butz continued. “But it will get 
out, steadily and surely, under the 
basic pattern set in the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, supplemented by the 
legislative recommendations in the 
President’s message. Farmers will 
again be able to share adequately in 
the rising prosperity which America 
enjoys.” 
Labor Costs 

Mr. Bowden warned the new mini- 
mum wage of $1 per hour for a 40 hr. 
week and $1.50 hr. above 40, which 
becomes effective March 1, 1956, 
likely will apply to retail feed store 
employees if the extended coverage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
goes through. Further, Mr. Bowden 
pointed out that labor groups are all 
set to upgrade all wages which may 
now be above the $1 minimum. He 
sees an increase in automation in 
grain elevators and feed mills as a 
result of the rising labor costs. 

A tremendous congressional battle 
on the farm program is shaping up, 
Mr. Bowden said. The political par- 
ties are pitted against one another 
and to confuse the issue even more, 
the parties are split within them- 
selves, he added. 

Mr. McQuiston outlined in detail 
the new Indiana unemployment tax 
of 2.7% which took effect Jan. 1, 
1956, and on which the first payment 
is due from employers April 1. The 
tax applies to firms employing four 
or more workers for 20 weeks within 
a year. 

Poultry Panel 

In the poultry panel discussion, Dr. 
Wilhelm spoke under the subject, 
“Poultry Feed Is Not Chicken Feed.” 
He pointed out that feed men should 
not overlook the poultry raiser as a 
big outlet for feed. The feed required 
by a laying flock of 600 hens is equal 
to the requirements of 200 hogs on 
an annual basis, he said. Rations for 
600 hens would equal those for 900 
turkeys, 4,000 broilers or 80 steers. 
Too often, feed men think of the 


larger animals as big outlets for feed 
and overlook the laying hens, he said. 

Dr. Wilhelm said turkey produc- 
tion has been consolidated into fewer 
hands, with 15% as many growers 
producing as many birds as the en- 
tire industry produced 20 years ago. 

Caged hen egg production, which 
failed 20 years ago, now is catching 
on again in a big way and is here to 
stay, Dr. Wilhelm stated. He pre- 
dicted more bulk feed handling in 
larger poultry installations, due to 
rising labor costs. 

“Poultry Feeds With the New 
Look” was the subject discussed by 
Dr. Wilgus. In the early 30’s poultry 
feeds contained about eight ingredi- 
ents. Now broiler rations are com- 
posed of 30 or more ingredients as a 
result of the broad progress made in 
nutritional research in recent years. 
Dr. Wilgus said despite the progress 
made, there still is much more to 
learn. Many of the present unidenti- 
fied nutritional factors will be identi- 
fied in years to come, he said, and 
there will be further progress in im- 
proving the quality of feed ingredi- 
ents. 

Fats have a definite place in poul- 
try feeds, Dr. Wilgus said, recom- 
mending 1% to 2% in pelleted feeds 
and 5% or more in unpelleted types. 
More information is needed on the 
economic evaluation of fats in feeds 
to show just how far formulators can 
go with fats in feeds on a sound 
economical basis, he said. 

With automation increasing in the 
feed industry, formulation now is a 
process of blending, not just mixing, 
Dr. Wilgus emphasized, and higher 
quality men are needed to operate 
these modern plants. 

Mr. Martin spoke from the view- 
point of a producer of 400,000 broil- 
ers on his own farm, plus 800,000 
birds under cooperative franchise, 
along with a flock of 20,000 cage 
layers. He predicts a big future for 
broiler raising in Indiana and went 
on record as opposed to government 
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What does take keep 
good feed customer today? 


| 


the feed business as in any other, it costs less to 
keep a good customer than to replace him or get him 
back, once he’s gone. That’s one important reason why 
so many feed men handle Peebles’ whey blocks . . . along 
with their regular line of poultry feeds. Their experience 
shows why it can pay off for you. 
No doubt the feeds you sell are high-performance 
poultry feeds .. . proven by research and by your own 
customers. 


But on some farms . . . some seasons of the year... 
all does not go well. Management, weather, disease, 
breeding or a combination of these and other factors 
may have caused the trouble. 


Then some poultrymen . . . often the important ones 
. . . start thinking of changing feed. You are on the 
spot. You know the feed is good, but it’s a job to re- 
convince your customer. 
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In that kind of situation, dealers learn to appreciate 
Peebles’ whey blocks . . . for Peebles’ shows its worth 
best in times of trouble. Those moist, appetizing blocks 
of whey are natural flock conditioners. They ward off 
poultry troubles and setbacks... help good feeds do a 
better job. 


What’s more, Peebles’ is profitable to sell and feed .. . 
doesn’t interfere with the regular feeding program . . . 
helps keep good customers and attracts new ones to 
your store. Order Peebles’ from your local feed distrib- 
utor or write the Appleton office. 


World’s Largest Producer sy of Whey Products 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin’ « Petaluma, California 
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supports in any segment of the poul- 
try and egg business. 

Fred Sale, reelected as executive 
secretary of the Indiana group, re- 
ported the association on a sound 
financial basis, with 90 new members 
during 1955, bringing total member- 
ship to 972. District feed and grain 
associations within the state have in- 
creased trade interest, he said, and 
have been a fine help to the state 
group. 

As retiring president, Mr. Brown 
spoke on the importance of feed and 
grain dealers in providing service to 
their customers and called on sup- 
pliers to in turn provide more service 
and educational assistance to dealers. 
He deplored the by-passing of dealers 
through direct selling of feed to 
farmers by feed manufacturers. 

The annual banquet was held and 
guests were entertained by a floor 
show sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade and grain, feed and 
allied firms in the Indianapolis 
market. 


Dr. William H. Rhodes 
Joins Merck & Co., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. William H. 
Rhodes has joined the marketing de- 
partment of the Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., as a poultry spe- 
cialist, it was announced by James 
E. McCabe, director of market plan- 
ning. 

Dr. Rhodes was formerly a veter- 
inary pathologist in the Georgia 
Poultry Laboratory at Gainesville, 
Ga. His new responsibilities will in- 
clude technical service to the fields 
of poultry and livestock health. He 
is a graduate of the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at the University 
of Georgia. 


Golf Event Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange golf tourna- 
ment has been scheduled for May 28 
at the Minneapolis Golf Club 


Feed Grain Stocks in All Positions Jan. 1 
Largest of Record; Corn Stocks Up 8% 


WASHINGTON-—Stocks of wheat, 
corn, oats, sorghum grain and bar- 
ley in all storage positions on Jan. 1, 
set a new record for that date, ac- 
cording to a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report. Corn stocks of 
3.1 billion bushels exceeded the pre- 
vious record by 8%. 

Stocks of feed grains—corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghum—totaled 
116 million tons Jan. 1, the largest 
in the 11 years for which compara- 
ble data are available, according to 
USDA. 

Stocks of corn in all storage posi- 
tions on Jan. 1 totaled 3,057 million 
bushels, well above the previous high 
of 2,825 million bushels on Jan. 1, 
1955. About 30% of the current total 
stocks are under loan to or owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
USDA reports. 


This process completely decharacterizes the grain 
and makes a virtually 100% carbohydrate conversion 
of your products to a highly assimilable form. An 
excellent product is assured by the proper condition- 
ing of the material and by the correct combination 


| Now with the new Anderson Grain 
Expanding Expeller Process you can convert starchy 
grains such as corn and wheat into a finished product 
that is uniformly tender, crisp and highly palatable. 


EXPAND CORN, WHEAT, HOMINY FEED WITH THE 
NEW 


Grain Expanding Process 


*TRADE MARK REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


1935 West 96th Street 
Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


of externally applied thermal heat and frictional 
heat developed within the Grain Expanding Expeller. 


A single Anderson Grain Expanding Expeller will 
handle 24 tons of corn and hominy feed per 24-hour 
with slightly lower wheat tonnage. Years of experience 
in the manufacture and servicing of milling equipment 
have gone into this process to assure low per ton 
processing costs. Investigate this new process today. We 
will be glad to send you complete information without 
obligation. Write for full details today. 


(pews THIS TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
= THE V. D. 


ANDERSON ., 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Stocks on farms at 2,191 million 
bushels were only about 5% above a 
year ago, but off-farm stocks were 
18% larger. Nearly 212 million bush- 
els of corn were in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, more than 
one third above the previous record 
of 156 million bushels a year ago. 


The CCC discloses the storage 
squeeze in the making on corn as it 
reports that it now holds a record 
total of approximately 583 million 
bushels as against 516 million in 
1955. Corn storage in terminals of 
72 million is an all-time high, the 
USDA says, up 12 million from 1955. 

At the same time scattered into- 
loan reports for the 1955 crop indi- 
cate recent record impoundings of 
that crop in key points in major corn 
states, emphasizing the storage 
squeeze from another angle. 

These stocks position figures for 
corn throw a new light on last 
week’s report on the new corn sales 
policy of the USDA and raise some 
doubt that the USDA will be able 
to make its intentions effective— 
and forecast with a large measure 
of certainty that it will have to ex- 
pand its bin site storage in the Corn 
Belt. Trade sources express doubt 
that terminal markets have sufficient 
space to receive heavy corn ship- 
ments by the CCC from the country 
but on the contrary express the opin- 
jon that sustained off-grade corn 
sales by CCC eventually will reach 
the major terminal markets as coun- 
try warehousemen and merchandis- 
ers take over off-condition corn sales 
at bin sites. 

From the Oct. 1 supply of 3,886 
million bu. of grain corn, disappear- 
ance during the October - December 
quarter is indicated at 828 million 
bushels, 7% above the 775 million 
bushels during the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. 

Jan. 1 oats stocks of 1,082 million 
bu. were largest of record, exceeding 
the former high of 1946 by a slight 
margin and 7% larger than a year 
ago. 

Stocks of barley in all positions Jan. 
1 were a record 303 million bushels 
compared with 283 million a year 
ago. Sorghum grain stocks in all 
positions totaled 222.5 million bush- 
els Jan. 1, the largest of record 
and 15% above the total a year ago. 

Wheat stocks totaled 1,535 mil- 
lion bushels on Jan. 1, largest for 
the date since comparable records 
were started in 1935 and 4% larger 
than a year earlier. Rye stocks of 
28.8 million bushels were the largest 
since 1944 and up 11% from Jan. 1, 
1955. 


GRAND OPENING 
DARLINGTON, WIS.—The Burns 
& Huntington Feed & Seed Store 
held a grand opening here recently. 
Robert Burns and Lloyd Huntington 
are the owners. The new store 
handles feed, seed and farm supplies. 


TO MAKE YOUR FEEDS COMPLETE IN 
TRACE MINERAL 
CONTENT, USE 


HER MAM MAGEL'S 


Only 1 Pound 
Needed fora 
Ton of Feed 

..» Supplies an exact, balanced biend 
of stabilized iodine, manganese sul- 
phate, copper, cobalt, nickel, tron, 
beron and zinc. 

Write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


CONCENTRATE 


The NEUMOND Co. 
Merchants Exchange + St. Louis, Mo. 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Come to Newmond Specialists since 1918 
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Surplus Grains Problem Tied 
To Meat Products Demand, 
Minneapolis Grain Group Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — A proposal for 
relieving the U.S. grain surplus by 
stimulating domestic and foreign con- 
sumption of meat products was pre- 
sented by Dr. Julius Hendel, former 
vice president and director of Car- 
gill, Inc., at a meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers Assn. Jan. 17. 

Dr. Hendel urged that markets be 
created or broadened for hog and beef 
products domestically and 
tionally where there is an unsatu- 
rated demand. Siphoning off surplus 
meats without interfering with nor- 
mal trade channels would relieve our 
grain surplus by diverting more of it 
into feed channels. 

Pointing out that the “government 
is naturally slow,” and clearance by 
the State and Commerce departments 
is required before a pork and beef 
program can be instituted, he recom- 
mended that the government encour- 
age, by subsidy if necessary, the ex- 
ploration by private trade of poten- 
tial markets for these meats. 

Dr. Hendel admitted that hog and 
beef farmers have been hurt by lower 
prices but emphasized that this is a 
short term situation, and that agri- 
culture is in fact “on the threshold 
of one of the most momentous tech- 
nological revolutions.” 

This agricultural revolution, he 
said, is in many respects more intense 
than the industrial revolution of the 
past century. One of its results will 
be that the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms will be accelerated. 


Wheat Farmers Fare Better 
Wheat farmers, Dr. Hendel de- 
clared, fared better the past year un- 
der lower price supports than the 
previous year 
“Southwestern wheat farmers were 


able to sell their 1955 crop during | 


interna- | 


harvest at prices considerably higher | 


than in 1954,” he said. “Northwest 
wheat farmers have larger yields, 
and though the price is still slightly 
lower, their net income will exceed 
that of 1954.” 


The biggest percentage of feed 


crops is used as feed for livestock | 


and is affected by the price of live- 
stock, he added, “and the price of 
livestock is not under government 
support and is affected by the natural 
uninhibited behavior of the livestock 
producers.” 

To remedy the surplus situation in 
the future, Dr. Hendel urged that 
livestock producers be educated in 
the peaks and valleys of production 
and their effect on prices, “so that 
they can intelligently guide their 


operations to minimize surpluses and 


avoid the seasonal gluts.” 

What is needed in livestock raising, 
he pointed out, is “self restraint in 
increasing production to excess when 
it is profitable, and the courage to 
continue feeding a sufficient supply 
when the feeding ratio is unprofit- 
able.” 

Dr. Hendel emphasized that he was 
speaking as private citizen to the 
grain shippers’ group. Since his re- 
cent retirement from Cargill, he has 
been an occasional consultant to the 
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FEED INDUSTRY 


Chemical Analyses 
Vitamin Assays 
Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation 

© Formula Reviews 
Write for Schedule of Charges 
FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R.D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
disposing farm surpluses. During the 
more than 30 years he was associated 
with Cargill he rose to a prominent 
position in the grain merchandising 
field. He told the grain shippers that 
they are basically merchants and that 
their business depends greatly on the 
general economy and the farm 


to increase production as long as 
there is a profit, thereby creating an 
oversupply.” 

The speaker warned that those who 
failed to keep up with the current 
technological revolution on the farms 
were bound to be left “on the outside 
looking in,” but that those who had 
the vision to take advantage of new 
processes and methods would reach 
new heights of success. 

Dr. Hendel said he did not foresee 
an abrupt economic decline in 1956. 

“At present we are neither in a 
war economy nor in a _ peace 
economy,” he declared. “We are in 
an armed truce economy and the 
present government defense expendi- 
tures of between $36 billion and $38 
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billion a year will continue for a long 
while.” 

For the long trend, the speaker 
predicted that the U.S. is on the eve 
of a new industrial revolution. 

“The nation’s economic expansion 
will continue at a consistent rate, 
meeting frequent technical correction 
in the form of declines.” 

He gave three reasons why 1956 
would not see an abrupt economic 
decline. 

1. Businessmen are more con- 
scious and better informed about the 
causes of cycles, more cautious in 
their operations and more active in 
taking the proper measures to pre- 
vent excesses. 

2. Institutional and welfare econo- 


economy. Shipping, he said, is just 


one part of grain merchandising and | 
people engaged in it must get the | High 
goods where, when and in the condi- | Dehydrated A L FA L F A M E a L Carotene 
tion desired. From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 

Dr. Hendel attributed the grain Write - Phone - Wire 
surpluses to the “natural human be- RED RIVER ALFALFA co. 
havior of going into business when it Earl Saul Phone 61 Crookston, Minn. 
is profitable to do so and continuing 


CALUMET 
CUPS 


The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... per- 
mits high speeds. 


Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup 
capacity. 


Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance 
+++ saves belting. 


Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater 
load capacity without 
“slopping.” 


Corpus Christi Terminal Elevator 

is equipped with Columet Cups 
Horner ond Wyatt, Kansas City, Engineers 
Sa McDonald Engineering Co., Chicago, Contractors 


Calumet cups are the most widely used of any elevator cups 
Ff | R ¢ 4 throughout the United States . . . and the world. The logarithmic 
curve design developed by B. I. Weller Company has never been 
equalled by any other design for capacity and trouble-free serv- 


; CHO! CE ane ice. Calumets are used by the largest terminal elevators and by 
t ’ small capacity feed grinders. On any size of job they turn in top 
wherever grain 


performance. Forty years of experience goes into choice of mate- 


rial and craftsmanship. Your jobber has them. There is no point 
in not having the best—Calumet Cups. 
It’s the curve that counts 


All steel construction... 
electrically 
welded 


Standard equipment 
on installations 
of all sizes 


Logarithmic curve 
contours that 


For trouble-free 
service always 


gvorantee full scoop specify Calumet 
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Selective Activity 


The most important criterion for the effective- 
ness of any antibiotic is its selective activity. 
Antibiotics should attack and kill specific 
bacterial organisms without injuring the 
numerous beneficial bacteria or retarding 
proper body tissue development. A wide 
range of activity with poor selectivity is harm- 
ful when it destroys beneficial organisms. 


Selectivity Controls 
Dangerous Bacteria 


BACIFERM effectively stops secondary in- 
vaders in poultry —fights black scours in 
swine, because it exhibits a high degree of 
selectivity in controlling harmful organisms 
such as streptococcus, microccus, and vibrio. 


Selectivity Helps 
Vitamin-Producing Bacteria 


While controlling harmful bacteria, BACcTI- 
FERM actively promotes the growth of E. coli 
and A. aerogenes, intestinal bacteria which 
produce vitamins and other growth factors. 


The effectiveness of BACIFERM is unex- 
celled, even by more costly antibiotics, be- 
cause it has the right selective activity for 
best performance in your high-level feeds. 
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Proved Effectiveness on 
Farm after Farm 


BACIFERM has proved effective in controlling 
secondary infections and conditions associated 
with blue comb, non-specific enteritis, infectious 
enteritis, air-sac disease and infectious swine 
enteritis. BACIFERM stimulates appetites, keeps 
animals on feed. During disease or other stress 
periods, results show that BACIFERM reduces 
mortality, hastens recovery ... gets more poultry 
and swine to market faster. 


Animal Nutrition Department 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Typical vitamins 
added as 
supplements 

to broiler feeds. 


EXTRA BONUS 
VITAMINS 


All BACIFERM antibiotic supplements are 
whole fermentation products. In addition to 
selectively active bacitracin, they contain 
naturally produced B-vitamins, high protein, 
vitamin K, and unidentified growth factors. 
During stress periods, these extra vitamins 
may be as important to poultry and swine as 
the high-level antibiotic itself. The chart illus- 
trates the extra vitamins added by BACIFERM 
to a typical broiler ration. Quantities shown 
are for a ton of feed fortified by BACIFERM 
at a 200-gram level of antibiotic. 


Extra bonus 
vitamins 5.15 g 91g 
provided by 

BACIFERM. 28 


Riboflavin Pantothenic Niacin Choline Vitamin B12 


Combination Antibiotic Supplement Available: 
Ask for PENBAC, a BACIFERM supplement 
combining bacitracin and penicillin. 


Get HIGH-LEVEL FEEDING 


AT LOW-LEVEL COST 


On a gram-for-gram basis, bacitracin, penicillin and tetracycline-type 
antibiotics used at high levels produce equal results. But only BACIFERM 
gives you maximum performance and cuts fortification costs 30%! 


BACIFERM 
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Normal Pigs 
An Indiang farmer bought 40 runts averaging 20 
Pounds Per pig ang Scouring badly. At the Same 
time, he Purchaseq 227 norma] Pigs. The first Night, 
three Tunt pigs died. The Temaining Tunts were fed 
standard Tation fortitieg with Cgc’, high-leye) 
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CUTAWAY VIEW (above) of the DAY "Type RJ” | 
dust filter. Arrows show path of dust laden air and . 


high velocity reverse cleaning air. (Hersey and DAY 
patents applied for.) 


DAY "Type RJ’ Dust Filter—First and Only 
Dust Filter to Offer All These Advantages 


@ An economical, high efficiency, automatic- Yo HP 


continuous dust filter. 

@ Incorporates Hersey principle of high velo- 
city reverse air for filter sleeve cleaning in a 
low cost unit. 

@ Provides efficiencies as high as 99.99-+ %. 
@ Aut tic—conti operation makes 
filter ideal for controlling dust created by 
continuous process equipment. 


@ Economical operation—vtilizes 
motor for filter sleeve cleaning. 

@ High air handling capacity for small space 
occupied by filter. 

@ Can be furnished for pressure or vacuum 
operation. 

@ Shipped completely assembled. Only pip- 
ing and electrical connections required for 
operation. 


The DAY “Type RJ” dust filter has many advantages to offer 
your plant. Get the complete facts, write toDAY for Bulletin 560. 


DAY Company 


819 Third Avenue N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P. O. Box 70Q, Ft. William, Ontario 
Branch Plants: Buffalo, Ft. Worth, Toronto, Ontario 


Representatives in principal cities 


Equip your truck with a modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unloader 
WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. S. QUIMBY, IOWA 


| entrepreneurship—in a 


my has become effective in Wash- 
ington in the past generation and 
the administration will employ meas- 
ures to prevent any drastic decline. 

If assisted in the right direction, 
Dr. Hendel added, “nature will steer 
the agricultural picture into a pros- 
perous balance.” 

“The future of American agricul- 
ture looks bright,’”’ he said, “because 
the adoption of technological im- 
provements enables us to produce at 
the lowest cost per unit. The intelli- 
gence and ingenuity of the coming 
farm generation will be equal to that 
of industry. Large scale commercial 
farming is yielding as good a return 
on investment as the average indus- 
try. Large scale commercial farmers 
don't need a godfather. If left alone, 
they will adjust supply to demand.” 

Dr. Hendel emphasized that the 
successful family farm and the suc- 
cessful tenant farmer need guidance 
and credit to put the factors of pro- 
duction—-land, capital, machinery and 
proper bal- 
ance, so that they can compete with 
large scale commercial farmers 

“At the same time,” he added, ‘“‘the 


subsistence farmer must be shown 
the way to augment his income 
through outside employment. Indus- 


try is decentralizing today, and gov- 
ernment is planning to build roads, 
schools and hospitals. The subsistence 
farmer could still live on the farm, 
produce his food and spend a big 
share of his time working outside at 
the present high rate of wages.” 
The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ 
session was presided over by D. T. 
McLaughlin, Burdick Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, president of the association 
The dinner meeting was at the Cov- 
ered Wagon, Minneapolis. 


KANSAS INCORPORATION 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Brand, Inc., Pittsburg, 
been granted a charter 

a feed manufacturer 


Harvest 
Kansas, has 
The firm is 


Dates, Place Set for 


California Conference 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Animal Industry Conference 
in 1956 will be held in the Fresno 
Memorial Auditorium Oct. 15-16, it 
has been announced by John Gilmore, 
Sacramento, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers’ Assn. 


On the committee are the follow- 
ing persons: Emery Johnson, chair- 
man, Poultrymen’s Co-op Assn. of 


Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Hobart Halloran, vice chairman, Poul- 
try Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma; Dr. H. J. Almquist, the 
Grange Co., Modesto; Dr. E. Geiger, 
Van Camp Laboratories, Terminal 
Island; Dolph B. Hill, Golden Eagle 
Milling Co., Petaluma; James L. 
Sutherland, Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro; and University of California, 
Davis, representatives: Dr. H. H. 
Cole, department of animal husban- 
dry; Dr. M. L. Peterson, department 
of agronomy, and Dr. George F. 
Stewart, department of poultry hus- 
bandry 


Nichols Buys Property 
As New Headquarters 


EXETER, N.H.—Consolidation of 
the administrative, sales and operat- 
ing functions of Nichols Poultry Farm 
will be effected by the recent acquisi- 
tion of the century-old Squamscott 
Hotel in Exeter, N.H., according to 
Mr. Nichols’ general manager, G. E. 
Coleman, Jr 

The historic four-story brick struc- 
ture, site of the naming of the Re- 
publican party, will be occupied by 
the administrative, sales and service 
groups now located at Kingston, N.H., 
and the advertising, accounting and 
IBM departments now in Exeter 
Some personnel from Nichols progeny 
and research groups will also move 


! to the new headquarters 


SERVICE 
ON 


ITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 


PREMIXES 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 
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POINTS PROFITS 


thie 


Food 
“line of result-producing, Super- 


Of puneiaal interest is the Cattle Managemen 


itality’ Cattle Feed, 
ach bag of Vitality’s new ee 

VITALITY SPEEDY BEEF MAKER. Ask yowe 
Sales Counsellor to show you this far-reach 


new “points to profits” plan. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 
Chicago @ Monmouth @ Dayton 


| Vitality Speedy 


AT LOW COST 


Wide Interest Shown in Speedy Beef Maker 


NEW CATTLE FEED MAKES MORE BEEF 
A 


t is now filling orders for Vitality Speedy Beef 
Maker Feeds. There’s been a lot of demand already, an we're very enthusiastic,” 
said Ray Ammon, President Vitality Mills. 


Beef Maker F, eeds in- | about “rumen bug action” in the four. 
clude Vitality Speedy 11%, 22% and | stomach system of cattle. 
30% Beef Maker and Vitality Speedy ealers who want more information 


ma creee Maker. These new feeds | *bout the feed should Write Ray Am. 


mon, President, Vitalit Mills, Ine., 
discoveries 2020 Board of T h 
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New Mexico Feed Men Note 
Victory Over Khapra Beetle 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — New 
Mexico’s victory over the khapra 
beetle was celebrated at the 10th 
annual convention of the New Mexico 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at the 
Hilton Hotel Jan. 15-17. 

But both the feed dealers and the 
state officials who spoke before them 
resolved to maintain strict safeguards 
against any return of the voracious 
insect pest. 


The meeting emphasized the feed 
man’s partnership with ranchers, 
farmers, agricultural researchers and 
educators, farm youth, conservation- 
ists, the national feed trade, and the 
New Mexico business community. At 
the same time, the members demon- 
strated their awareness of the fact 
that—to remain as strong partners 
in the community—they must sharp- 
en their sales programs, make their 
wishes known in state and federal 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


matters, and work for the prosperity 
of their farm customers. 

Registration was the best in the 
association’s history. Some 135 mem- 
bers and associates attended 

They elected Austin Brooks to an- 
other term as president and also re- 
elected Clayborne Wayne, vice presi- 
dent, and H. B. Hening, executive 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Brooks is 
general manager of the El Rancho 
Milling Co., Clovis, and Mr. Wayne 
operates the Farmers Market in 
Hatch, N.M. Mr. Hening, long a 
friend of agriculture in New Mexico, 
maintains his office in Albuquerque 
and will again be assisted by Parley 
G. Jensen in his work this year. 

In his presidential message, Mr. 
Brooks pointed out that three out of 
the four New Mexico establishments 
suspected of khapra beetle infestation 
were released from quarantine in the 
past year and the fourth will be re- 
leased soon. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “it is very 
likely, if not certain, that this quar- 
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MEXICO OFFICERS — Re- 
elected to lead the New Mexico Grain 


NEW 


& Feed Dealers’ Assn. for another 
year are Austin Brooks of Clovis 
(left), president, and Clayborne 
Wayne of Hatch, vice president. They 
were reelected at the association’s 
recent convention in Albuquerque. 


antine work must be continued for 
the next fiscal year, and probably for 
years thereafter. Provision must be 
made for the work from year to year 
until the khapra beetle menace in 
Arizona and California has been ef- 
fectively controlled. .. . 

“New Mexico is the bridge over 
which vast quantities of agricultural 
products of Arizona and California 
move to markets. The necessity for 
continued and rigid inspection at our 
ports of entry is vital.” 

Details of the quarantine and in- 
spection program were given by Dal- 
las Rierson, director of regulatory 
services, New Mexico A&M College. 
He said that dealers’ premises were 
inspected an average of three times 
during the past year. Inspectors are 
now concentrating on stores and 
ranches, especially those near the 
Arizona border and those on the oth- 
er side of the state near the once- 
quarantined warehouses. 

The association passed a strong 
resolution that “the most rigid in- 
spection be continued at our borders 
and within the state.” 


Drouth Feed 


Mr. Brooks also pointed to the 
termination of the federal drouth 
feed program in New Mexico last 
summer. He said that, in his opinion, 
this termination was somewhat pre- 
mature for some of the counties 
hardest hit, and admitted the possi- 
bility of resumption of the program 
at some time in the future. 

“No serious infraction of the rules 
and regulations has been found among 
our membership in this program. 
This, I believe, is important. When 
and if the drouth feed program is re- 
vived—as it is very likely to be in 
this or some other drouth year—our 
performance here in New Mexico 
will have its influence in channelling 
such programs through the feed in- 
dustry where they belong.” 

The association went on record in 
favor of continued distribution of 
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feed through the industry when and 
if such programs are again instituted. 

Continuing his review of the year, 
Mr. Brooks reminded the members 
that they had defeated a measure to 
require a prescription from a doctor 
or veterinarian for the sale of insec- 
ticides and other economic poisons. 
He urged the members to continue 
careful labeling and sale of such ma- 
terials to avoid criticism in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Brooks congratulated the as- 
sociation on its increasing member- 
ship and pointed out that two of its 
members—Carl Meriwether of Las 
Cruces and M. F. Salazar of Las Ve- 
gas—had been appointed by the gov- 
ernor to New Mexico’s newly-organ- 
ized Economic Development Commis- 
sion. 

Adding a personal opinion, Mr. 
Brooks spoke out strongly against 
the current outcry about the small 
percentage of the food dollar going 
to the American farmer. 

“Many individuals will stop at 
nothing to stir up resentment be- 
tween various segments of our popu- 
lation,” he said. “I maintain that, if 
farmers were still doing all the farm 
work their grandparents were doing 
a hundred years ago, they would 
now be receiving a very large per- 
centage of the food dollar.” 

While expressing concern about the 
farmer’s income, Mr. Brooks stressed 
that the work of the processor and 
marketer must be compensated, too. 
He hoped that they would all work 
together for a sound economic struc- 
ture. 

“The remedy is in the field of com- 
petition,” he said. “A free economy 
is our guarantee of reasonable mar- 
gins and competitive prices.” 

Regulatory Laws 

In his talk, Mr. Rierson urged feed 
men to work for the modernization 
of New Mexico's agricultural regula- 
tory laws. Some have not been 
changed since 1919, he said, and many 
should be brought in line with recent 
scientific discoveries. He also asked 
for support in obtaining funds for 
khapra beetle control and destruction 
of grasshoppers. 

“There are indications that some 
three million acres of state farm land 
will be infested by grasshoppers this 
summer,” he said. “The state now 
furnishes one third of the cost of 
spraying grasshopper-infested land, 
and I hope the state will be able to 
contribute further in this battle.” 

Another A&M College speaker was 
Dr. Roger B. Corbett, newly-inau- 
gurated president of the college. He 
said that his regents look forward 
to doubled expansion of services and 
facilities by 1970. 

“The college expects an enrollment 
of about 5,000 students by that year, 
or over twice the present 2,300 stu- 
dents attending the school today,” 
Dr. Corbett said. He urged feed men 
to keep in close touch with the college 
and provide advice in its building 
program. 

A third spedker from State College 
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was Dr. Phillip J. Leyendecker, head 
of A&M’s department of agricultural 
services. He reported that his depart- 
ment is working with the state’s 
farmers and ranchers in 210 test proj- 
ects on all types of lands, and urged 
the feed men—many of whom also sell 
fertilizer and insecticides—to help 
their customers utilize the knowledge 
of local conditions gained from these 
tests. 
Feed Promotion 

Advice on feed sales and promo- 
tion was given by E. C. Holcombe of 
New York, advertising manager of 
the special products division of the 
Borden Co. and by Don Peach of St. 
Louis, agricultural specialist with the 
Gardner Advertising Agency. 

Mr. Holcombe stressed the impor- 
tance of going out and getting the 
feed business. (The text of his talk 
will appear in Feedstuffs later.) 

Mr. Peach emphasized the “local 
approach” in advertising. 

“I believe the local dealer can get 
four times as much mileage out of his 
advertising,” said Mr. Peach, “if he 


will take the time to do a good job.” 

He cited a survey taken by his 
client, Ralston Purina Co., in the 
“good years of 1951-52.” Two hun- 
dred and nine deaiers who main- 
tained local advertising campaigns 
showed an average sales growth of 
48%. One hundred and ninety seven 
dealers who did little or no advertis- 
ing averaged a growth of only 3%, 
he said. 

Mr. Peach stressed the value of 
putting material of local interest in 
the advertisements themselves. He 
compared results of identically-sized 
advertisements placed by a Tennes- 
see dealer. One ad showed the pic- 
ture of a local customer; the other 
had a general mat illustration suit- 
able for any community in the na- 
tion. When subscribers were inter- 
viewed, 94% remembered the local- 
ized ad and 61% remembered the mat 
ad; 94% said they read the local ad 
and only 22% said they read the mat 
ad; 89% mentioned a preference for 
the local ad. 

“The cost was the same,” said Mr. 
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Peach. “But the local ad got four 
times as many readers as the general 
one.” He added that the localized 
ads please the customers pictured in 
them, too. 


The speaker urged feed dealers to 
follow a plan, rather than running 
an ad on impulse or turning the mat- 
ter over to a “good friend” from a 
newspaper or radio station. 

He said it was important to do a 
good job in one medium before 
spreading the advertising budget into 
other media. He said that rural radio 
was still very much alive, but em- 
phasized that a saturation of spot an- 
nouncements would bring better re- 
sults proportionately than scattered 
spots. 

Mr. Peach also stressed the value 
of billboards next to the highways 
leading to towns. “Farmers are 
naturally outdoor people and they are 
travelling more than ever to and from 
town.” 

Above all, he urged feed dealers to 
do their own advertising planning and 
follow it up with personal selling. Too 
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many, he said, are waiting for the 
visiting expert or the local ad sales- 
man to do a job that only the feed 
dealer can do. 


Conservation 


“The Feed Dealer’s Place in Con- 
servation” was discussed by Jack 
Copeland of Nara Visa, N.M., presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. He 
said that in the past 20 years, the 
state of New Mexico has appropriated 
less than $80,000 to help the State 
Soil and Water Conservation Com- 
mittee to aid the soil districts. Yet 
these districts now have a credit 
balance of $421,099, which technically 
belongs to the state. Furthermore, 
the work of the soil conservation dis- 
tricts has meant improvements in the 
land valued at more than $1 million. 

“Yet this committee got only 
$7,000 for its work when it asked the 
last legislature for $20,000,” Mr. 
Copeland said. “We ask your support 


in future requests because better land 
means better business for you.” 
A portion of the meeting, prepared 


by Vice-President Wayne, was de- 
voted to fertilizer topics. Speakers 
included: Dr. T. C. Longnecker of the 


Texas Research Foundation, Renner, 
Texas, and W. E. Irwin of the ferti- 
lizer division, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Directors Named 


The nominating committee—which 
included Clayborne Wayne, Glen 
Lacy of Maxwell and John Campbell 
otf Lovington—named the following 


directors to be reelected for three- 
year terms: Howard K. Ball of Silver 
City, E. H. Becker of Clayton, Ted 
Hobbs of Fort Sumner, M. G. Lacy 
of Maxwell and Clarence Worley of 
Portales. They were elected by ac- 
clamation. 

Holdover directors are: Charles B. 
Boreing of Roswell, J. W. Campbell 
of Lovington, H. O. DeShurley of Ros- 


well, Arthur Ravel of Albuquerque, 
W. H. Bullock of Artesia, Joe Cortese 
of Fort Sumner, R. C. Hemenway of 
Carlsbad, K. I. Langley of Tucum- 
cari and W. J. Ochterbeck of Albu- 
querque. 

Resolutions 


Resolutions were prepared by Mr. 
Ochterbeck, Winston Lovelace and 
Claude Rutherford. They urged the 
State Corporation Commission to 
continue its program to secure proper 
freight rate adjustments on an equal 
basis with other states. 


The association also resolved to 
ask Gov. John Simms to appoint beth 
business men and labor representa- 
tives—and “the minimum number of 
lawyers”—to a committee that will 
map a new workmen’s compensation 
law. 

Another resolution pointed out that 
the most of the regulatory laws be- 
ing consolidated into New Mexico 
A&M College’s new Department of 
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Agriculture fail to provide a sufficient 
“Be 
it resolved that this association vig- 
orously oppose any move to use feed 
and fertilizer control funds to finance 
policing and enforcement of any pro- 
gram not specifically provided for in 
the feed and fertilizer law,” the as- 
sociation said. 

The directors of the association 
decided to sponsor the annual 4-H 
awards banquet again this year. 

The group voted to hold their mid- 
summer meeting in Carlsbad. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
the program included a_ directors 
dinner and the annual membership 
banquet. A special ladies’ luncheon 
was held in historic Old Albuquerque 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Par- 
ley Jensen and Mrs. W. J. Ochter- 
beck. 

One event—not on the program, 
but very welcome—was a snowstorm 
that covered most of the state. This 
was the first general moisture since 
early in December and the best pre- 
cipitation for New Mexico ranges 
since last September. 


Pfizer Markets New 


Riboflavin Formulation 


NEW YORK—A new 4-gram ribo- 
flavin feed supplement is now being 
produced by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
according to H. O. Dermody, sales 
manager of Pfizer’s Agricultural Sales 
Division. 

The new product, 
plement R-4, contains 4 grams per 
pound of riboflavin in a diluent of 
dried riboflavin fermentation solubles, 
dried riboflavin presscake, dried Ter- 
ramycin presscake and calcium phos- 
phate. The supplement it replaces 
3.63 grams of riboflavin 


Riboflavin Sup- 


“The new formulation will be bet- 
adapted to the needs of feed 
manufacturers,” Mr. Dermody said. 
The new riboflavin products will be 
marketed in 50-lb. bags. 


Thibault Milling Co. 


Names Vice President 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—James M. 
Dunaway, sales manager of the Thi- 
| bault Milling Co., Little Rock, has 


| firm. Mr. 


been elected a vice president of the 
Dunaway succeeds C. L. 


& | Thompson who is retiring after 34 
years of service with the company. 

Other officers of the feed milling 
company are Carroll Thibault, presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Mrs. Mildred 
R. Brett, 


secretary. 
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Science in the 


Feed Bag 


By Dr. Robert White-Stevens 


The broiler industry is the Horatio 
Alger of agriculture. [t has expanded 
nearly 40-fold in as many years; from 
under 35 million in 1935 to nearly 
1,200 million in 1955. No agricultural 
industry ever expanded so rapidly or 
so effectively in the history of man- 
kind. It could only happen in Ameri- 
ca. But it did not just “happen,” it 
occurred as the result of complete 
integration of many phases of pro- 
duction and research, possibly one of 
the most significant illustrations of 
voluntary team work extant. 

For the broiler industry has 
emerged from a minor hobby of the 
poultryman, as a by-product of the 
sheli egg industry, into a major fac- 
tor in the meat business in direct 


and conspicuous competition with 
beef, pork, lamb and fish. It has 
changed the face of the land and the 
lives of its people in perhaps as many 
as 17 states. 
industries, even those apparently un- 
related, such as alcohol, pharmaceu- 
ticals and margarine. It has revolu- 


tionized rural finance and banking 
procedures. It has _ built towns, 
schools, roads and factories. It has 


done abundant good and not a little | 


harm, for it has grown and all growth 
is good and also painful. 

The story of this growth and the 
part science has played in it is fas- 
cinating and instructive; 
only shows how science can stimu- 
late growth of an industry, and how 
dependent industrial growth is upon 


It has inverted whole | 


for it not | 


scientific research but also how, even 
with such scientific guidance, gross 
errors can be made. 


Areas of Science 

There are five distinct areas where 
science has played a major role in 
the broiler industry. These are: Ge- 
netics, nutrition, pathology, engineer- 
ing, economics. 

Each of these areas of research 
has made major contributions to the 
broiler industry, but such contribu- 
tions have not been proportional to 
one another. Consequently, difficul- 
ties arose which have cost money and 
caused los, to many poultrymen. 
Examples of this would be the ad- 
vances in breeding (genetics) result- 
ing in heavy chick production togeth- 
er with advances in feeding (nutri- 
tion) concomitant with inadequate 
advances in disease control (patholo- 
gy) and marketing (economics). This 
sets up a serious temporary stress 
in the industry and causes tribula- 
tion for many growers; but eventu- 
ally all these five phases will become 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Many feed men 
will be interested in the accompany- 
ing article and its background and 
current information on broiler feed- 
ing. Dr. White-Stevens, of the re- 
search division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., presents 
some of the historical developments 
in nutrition. And, in bringing out the 
role of science in feeding advances, 
he describes the search for just one 
of the many nutrients now involved 
in feeding. Also, he outlines some of 
the recent and current developments 
in nutrition which are of interest now, 
and he takes a brief look into future 
trends in nutrition. This article is the 
text of a talk by Dr. White-Stevens 
at the Animal Nutrition Conference 
at North Carolina State College. 


satisfactorily integrated to the bene- 
fit of the industry as a whole. 

Of the five areas in which scienti- 
fic research has contributed, we are 
here concerned with the second, or 
nutrition. 

Nutrition 


The field of nutrition and physi- 
ology is concerned with: 

1. The identification of essential 
nutrient elements. 

2. The levels of these nutrients in 
the diet required for optimum pro- 
duction of meat, eggs, chicks, etc. 

3. Natural sources of these nutri- 
ents at reasonable prices. 

4. Synthetic or ferment sources of 
these nutrients when natural sources 
are in short supply or too expensive. 

5. The biochemical and physiologi- 
cal functions of these nutrients in 
the growing or reproducing animal. 

6. The interrelation or interaction 
of these nutrients with one another 
and to other factors such as disease 
agents, toxins, environment, etc. 


Basic Nutrients for Broilers 
The essential nutrients of broilers 


are grouped into four major classes, 
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although there is some important 
overlapping among the groups. 

a. Carbohydrates and fats—for en- 
ergy. 

b. Proteins—for tissue. 

c. Minerals—for structure. 

d. Vitamins—for catalysts. 

Thus carbohydrates, although pri- 
marily sources of energy, i.e., fuel for 
body functions, are also incorporated 
into tissue in certain cases when com- 
bined with portions of broken down 
or hydrolyzed proteins. 

Similarly, although proteins are 

generally broken down in the diges- 
tive process to amino acids and then 
reconstituted into tissue and blood 
components for growth, they may, 
under certain circumstances, be util- 
ized for energy, particularly when 
carbohydrates and fat are insuffi- 
cient. 

Again, although the chief minerals 
in the diet, phosphorus and calcium, 
are concerned with skeletal bone for- 
mation, they are with other minerals 
involved with catalytic processes of 
physiology similar to the vitamins. 
Thus phosphorus, besides being a ma- 
jor component of bone, is also essen- 
tial in the slow burning of sugars in 
respiration and the production of en- 
ergy; iron plays many metabolic 
roles, chief perhaps of which is in 
blood formation; manganese plays 
several obscure parts, one of which 
is in the formation of joint tissue, 
particularly in the hocks of chickens. 
Recently cobalt has been shown to 
play an important role in chick me- 
tabolism, chiefly in the organic form 
of vitamin Bn. 

It was early recognized that chick 
diets must contain carbohydrates, 
proteins and minerals for growth, 
but a number of mysterious ingre- 
dients had to be added to the diet 
in addition before growth was ade- 
quate, even with natural sources of 
carbohydrates and proteins. Thus it 
was found that green vegetable mat- 
ter was necessary, that sunlight was 
needed, that some proteins of animal 
origin rather than all plant were re- 
quired. Bit by bit these factors have 
been tracked down in one of the most 
fascinating detective stories in mod- 
ern science. 

The following gives some of the 
great mile-posts of this story: 

Year Finding 

1897 Polyneuritis in chickens fed 
polished rice—premonition of vi- 
tamin 

1917 Vitamin A and nutritional roup. 

1922 Vitamin D and leg weakness. 

1925 Thermostable factor of vitamin 
B needed in addition to anti- 
neuritic vitamin — premonition 
of the B complex. 

1929 Effect of dam diet on hatcha- 
bility—premonitions of riboflav- 
in and vitamin Bu. 

1933 Vitamin K and blood clotting— 
identity of vitamin A and Beta 
carotene determined. 

1934 Egg white dermatitis (biotin). 

1935 Separation of riboflavin and 
“filtrate factor” (pantothenic 
acid). 

1936 Manganese and perosis. Vita- 
min E and encephalomalacia. 

1938 Riboflavin from ferments. 

1938-1943 12 amino acids found need- 
ed by chick and amounts re- 
quired. 

1939 Vitamin B, (pyridoxine) defi- 
ciency. 

1940 Delsterol—synthetic vitamin D. 
Choline and perosis. 


FIDY 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, ta., Tel. 4-5177 


LONFOSCO 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 


Folic acid and anemia. 

1942 Nicotinic acid—the high energy 
diet. 

1944 Animal protein factor. 

1946 First reproduction on purified 
diet. 

1948 The Connecticut broiler ration. 

1948 Vitamin isolated. 

1949 Aureomycin — antibiotics and 
growth. 

There have, of course, been many 
other markers along the way, but 
these are perhaps the chief beacon 
lights in the formulation of the mod- 
ern broiler ration. Their combined 
impact upon the feed manufacturing 
industry was aptly indicated by Dr. 
H. E. Bechtel of General Mills when 
he compared in a practical growth 
trial a typical 1934 ration with a 
1951 diet for broilers. 

In 1934 the diet was built up on 
an ingredient basis, as cereals, mill 
feeds, dairy by-products, animal pro- 
tein supplements and fish liver oil, 
determined by a complex yet empiri- 


chick growth. No one knew precisely 
why, and variations in ingredient 
quality significantly modified results 
quite inexplicably. The 1951 ration, 
on the other hand, was fcermulated 
on a basis of nutrient requirement as 
to specific amino acids, vitamins, 
minerals, etc. Based on comparable 
prices, the 1951 ration cost 17¢ ton 
less, gave 55% more rapid growth 
on 22% less feed per pound of gain 
and on the same market price showed 
a profit of $307 per 1,000 birds in- 
stalled more than the 1934 ration. 
This is a most impressive com- 
parison, and yet advances since 1951 
in the related field of pathology are 
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almost equal to Bechtel’s comparison. 

Today the nutritionist considers 
38 discrete nutrients in the formula- 
tion of a good broiler diet, adjusting 
his ingredients and fortifying sup- 
plements to attain not only the lev- 
els of each recommended by the Nu- 
trition Committee of the National 
Research Council, but also to balance 
them in such a manner to meet the 
specific conditions of his particular 
customers. It is largely in this ques- 
tion of balance of diet nutrients in 
relation to purpose of production— 
eggs, meat, wool, milk, etc.—and to 
meet particular situations of disease 
and environment that our farm ani- 


cal trial and error testing to aid in 
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mals encounter, that the future ma- 
jor area of nutrition research lies. 
It is often said there are more un- 
known factors in chick nutrition than 
known ones; perhaps this is true, but 
I personally doubt it. We have pinned 
down a total of 38 specific nutrient 
components known to be required for 
normal chick growth. That there 
could be another 38 or 40 unknown 
components that are slipping into 
purified diets as contaminants—for 
such would be necessary—seems al- 
most unreasonable. The mere fact 
that it is possible to carry birds from 
egg to egg on purified diets indicates 
that the qualitative aspects of chick- 
en nutrition are largely resolved. 
The quantitative interrelations are, 
of course, another problem. The op- 
timum balance of the 13 amino acids 
of the protein moiety, or of the 14 
vitamins, or of the nine mineral ele- 
ments, together with their intergroup 
relationships, is a field of research 
very much in its infancy. Obviously 
these interrelationships bear signifi- 
cantly upon the ability of the host 


animal to cope with stress from dis- 
ease, environmental change, popula- 
tion competition and so forth; and 
therefore represent, perhaps, the 
culminating advance yet to be made 
in nutrition. 


The Search for an Unknown Factor 


Although each nutrient factor dis- 
covered carries with it a fascinating 
and unique story, and to select but 
one is to slight the others, neverthe- 
less, there is a degree of similarity 
among them 

We might take the isolation of vi- 
tamin B,» as a typical case; for this 
vitamin is widely essential among ani- 
mals and man, whereas others are 
more specific—e.g., diet vitamin C not 
required by poultry. Furthermore, vi- 
tamin B,, (cobalamin) is, at the mo- 


ment, the most potent nutrient 
known to man. 
About 25 years ago it was noted 


that sheep grazing on certain pas- 
tures in New Zealand weakened, lost 
their wool and died. Intense research 
in soil and plant minerals revealed 


such pastures were deficient in co- 
balt. Addition of cobalt in fertilizers 
applied to such soils, or into supple- 
mentary rations fed to sheep grazing 
on such deficient pastures, but not 
dilute cobalt solutions injected into 
such deficient sheep (for it is the ru- 
men bacteria that require the cobalt 
not the ruminant per se), resolved the 
condition. This was one key to a ru- 
minant disease, part of the symptoms 
of which was a progressive anemia. 

Simultaneously in medical labora- 
tories, research was proceeding to 
discover the causes of pernicious ane- 
mia in humans and short-gut animals. 
It was known two groups of factors 
were involved, extrinsic or diet fac- 
tors and intrinsic or physiologic 
factors developed by the host itself. 
Obviously the extrinsic factors ap- 
peared the most profitable area in 
which to begin. It was found that 
the antipernicious anemia extrinsic 
factors occurred in raw liver from 
healthy animals; and for a period the 
consumption of raw liver was em- 
ployed to control pernicious anemia. 


MORE than just a» coccidiostat 


NFZ and 
only NFZ provides 
anti-coccidial 
action PLUS 
effective 
anti-bacterial 
action 


Your customers need more than just coccidiosis protection. They 
need nfz—the only coccidiostat that provides superior coccidiosis 
protection PLUS the power to destroy bacteria associated with 
other poultry diseases. This two-way protection for your customers 


means healthier birds... 


form flocks . . . bigger profits. 


improved feed efficiency . . . more uni- 


nfz means complete safety, too. nfz’s exclusive molecular struc- 
ture prevents it from entering the tissue in measurable amounts. 
Thus nfz is never a stress factor and can be fed to birds of any 
age without affecting layability, shell texture, fertility or hatch- 
ability. In addition, nfz is non-toxic to all livestock and pets— 
there’s no danger from contaminating other feeds. 

Give your poultrymen the kind of protection they need with 
double-action nfz. nfz and only nfiz permits the development 
of a natural, permanent immunity at both preventive and treatment 
levels, and at the same time, destroys many harmful secondary 
invaders. Truly, it’s more than just a coccidiostat. 


Feed Products Division, HESS & CLARK, INC., Ashland, Ohio 


SPECIALISTS IN FEED MEDICATION 


As this was cumbersome and dis- 
tasteful, efforts were made to extract 
the principle, and shortly liver injec- 
tions were developed. 

The search continued slowly, the 
chief difficulty being that no quick 
simple assay for the factor had been 
developed. The only way to deter- 
mine whether this or that extract 
conta.aed the factor was to inject it 
into a patient with anemia and watch 
for blood response. This was slow and 
awkward and involved emotional and 
other difficulties. Finally, one group 
of workers found a bacterium Lacto- 
bacillus lactus, which, like the per- 
nicious anemia patients, needed the 
unknown factor to grow. Immediate- 
ly it became possible to screen ex- 
tracts and the purification of deriva- 
tives of liver very rapidly. 


Animal Protein Factor 

Simultaneously it had been found 
that short-gut animals, such as swine, 
chickens and rats, could not grow or 
hatch satisfactorily on diets which 
contained no protein of animal orig- 
in, and this unknown factor found as- 
sociated with animal proteins was 
christened the “Animal Protein Fac- 
tor” or APF. Among animal nutri- 
tion researchers, the hunt was on, 
for at the time vegetable proteins, 
such as soybean meal and peanut 
meal, were considerably cheaper 
sources of protein than meat, milk 
and fish. 


One group of workers fed cow 
manure to chicks on an all vegetable 
protein diet. They grew almost as 
| well as chicks on an animal protein 
diet, even when their dams were fed 
an all vegetable diet. Evidently the 
cow either formed the APF in her 
| rumen or intestines or else it formed 
in the manure itself. 


Another group of workers showed 
| that when chickens were raised or 
bred on old built-up litter and fed 
only vegetable diet, they grew and 
hatched virtually normally. Evident- 
| ly APF accumulated in fermenting 
litter, presumably by microbial ac- 
tion. A search ensued to discover 
what “bugs” were responsible. 

In 1948 and 1949 all these separate 
investigations arrived virtually at 
the same point. 

The Merck workers isolated and 
crystallized from liver a red sub- 
stance containing cobalt which aided 
significantly, though not completely, 
in resolving pernicious anemia in hu- 
mans. This substance was ultimately 
found to be cyanocobalamin or vita- 
min Bu». 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Truck Loading Service 
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DIN SUCCESSFUL DEALERS! 


Washington Feed 
Group’s Convention 


Set for Feb. 17 | 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Those who at- 
tend the 29th annual convention of 
the Washington State Feed Assn. in 
the Chinook Hotel here Feb. 17 will 
have their choice of two schools as | 
the opening event. 

A retail training school, featuring 
a complete program for over-all op- 
eration of a business, and a feed mill 
production school will launch the one- 
day convention at 9 a.m. 

At the production school, the fol- 
lowing talks will be featured: ‘‘Han- 
dling Liquids”” by Oak B. Smith, sales 
manager, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Sabetha, Kansas; ‘“Pelleting”’ 
by Curt Lindley, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Seattle; ‘Materials Handling” 
by Harold Herzog, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and “Cost Control 
Through Cost Reduction” by Eric A. 
Carlson, manager, standards division, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. John | 
Heimovics, executive vice president, | 
the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufac- 
turing Co., Enterprise, Kansas, will 
moderate the panel. 

A panel on “Farmer Feeder Financ- 
ing, Credit Controls and Trade Prac- 
tices” will be a 10 a.m. event, with | 
W. E. Glennon, president of the | 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., | 
as moderator. Among the topics to be 
during that session are 
“Financing of Poultry,” “Bulk Feed 
Sales” and “Direct Sales.” | 

The general convention session in | 
the afternoon will feature two ad- | 
dresses. State Sen. Asa V. Clark, a 
member of the committee which 
toured Russia last summer, will pre- | 
sent “A Farm Tour of Russia.” “Why 
We Need to Work Together for | 
Power” will be the title of the talk 
by D. B. Leonard, vice president of 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. 

At noon there will be two sepa- 
rate luncheons—one for the ladies 
and one for the men. The evening 
banquet is scheduled for 6:45 p.m., 
preceded by a “Sunshine Hour.” 


discussed 


Allied Service Awards 


BUFFALO One hundred em- 
ployees of Allied Mills, Inc., with 10 
or more years of service with the 
Buffalo plant, were honored at the 
annual service award banquet in Ho- 


tel Lafayette. E. J. Keehnlein, plant 
manager, presided. J. J. Quinlan, Al- 
lied vice president of Chicago, made 
the awards 
WISCONSIN FIRE 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. The | 
Prospect Heights Hatchery here was | 
destroyed by fire, with a loss esti- | 
mated by fire department officials at | 
$100,000. Claude Johnson, president | 
of the hatchery, said the adjoining 
feed mill was saved. 


BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


839 BOARD OF TRADE 
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Dr. Adolph Eichhorn 
Dies at Age of 82 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Dr. Adolph 
Eichhorn, consultant and former head 


| of the veterinary department, Lederle 


Laboratories division of American 
Cyanamid Co., Pear] River, N.Y., died 
here Jan. 23 at his winter home. He 
was 82 years old. 

Dr. Eichhorn came to this country 
from Hungary. Before joining Leder- 
le Laboratories in 1916, he was an 
employee of the government in the 
pathological division of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry. While 
with Lederle he was instrumental in 
the development of a control for an- 
thrax. 

In 1938 Dr. Eichhorn returned to 
the Department of Animal Husbandry 
as director of the pathological divi- 
sion. He was chairman of the veteri- 
nary School of George Washington 
University and taught anatomy and 


| 


surgery at the American Veterinary 
College, New York. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Charlotte Eichhorn; a son, Dr. Erwin 
Eichhorn; a brother and two sisters. 


Rebuilding Progressing 


MARYSVILLE, KANSAS The 
Grain & Feed Service Co. will be 
ready to start full operations around 
March 1. Rebuilding of the former 
Marysville Mill & Elevator structure 
and installation of equipment are 
progressing satisfactorily, said Boyd 
Houston, Kansas City, a member of 
the firm. 

Other members of the company are 
Kenneth Houston, operator of the 
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Houston Feed Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
F. H. Pettijohn, Oregon, Mo.; Carl 
Rapp, Kansas City, and J. R. Elser, 
Oregon, Mo. Burton Fundis is man- 
ager of the Marysville plant. 

The new firm will do custom grind- 
ing and feed mixing. 

Renovation work on the mill is 
being done by Roberts Construction 
Co. Sabetha, Kansas 


KENTUCKY FEED MAN DIES 
HORSE CAVE, KY.—-Robert W. 


Poynter, 44, a partner in the Horse 
Cave Mills, a flour and feed concern, 
died recently. He is survived by his 
widow, two children and his parents 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
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YOU EXPECT MORE FROM W-W 
AND MORE IS WHAT YOU GET 


Any hammermill is only as good as the hammer 
that’s in it, and W-W Hammermills have the longest 
life hammers available. That’s because they are 
Tungsten Carbide hard surfaced with W-W’s own 
special process which makes them several times 
harder than the toughest steel. The bodies are made 
of heat treated alloy steel. With W-W hammers 
you're sure to get longer hammer life and more 
grinding profits. Whether for new equipment or as 
insist on W-W Hammers. 


replacements ... 


W-W Hammermills not only have the heart for 
more profit, they have the guts as well to do a 
better grinding job at less cost. The exclusive star 
cylinder serves as a flywheel and actually requires 
less horsepower than other machines with a com- 
parable capacity. You don’t have to pregrind ear 
corn with these powerful machines, and you get a 
smoother, virtually vibrationless, performance than 
with any other make. Screens are available with 
perforations ranging from 1/32” to 2” and are 
rapidly changed whenever you desire. 


You can get a W-W Hammermill to fit your capacity requirements or have a 
machine custom made to your specifications. Send for complete catalog and 
quotations. Also send samples to be ground at no obligation. 


Convenient time payments can usually be arranged 
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VMorld’s greatest disease-fighter 


To make money for your customers—as layers or meat birds—chicks 
must stay healthy! It’s good health that leads to better growth and 
better production. 


There’s no surer way to help prevent disease and keep your chicks 
healthy than the use of the right amount of the right antibiotic. Not 
just any antibiotic, but the world’s greatest disease-fighter: AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN is more effective against more disease organisms 
than any other known drug. AUREOMYCIN, in the right amount 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


in good feeds, offers the finest protection that can be obtained today 
against the chronic diseases that cause so many losses—CRD, blue 
comb and non-specific enteritis. 


Let your customers be sure! Recommend feeds containing the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN. 
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The farmer's daughter knows 
that one 
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FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 


The need for protective supplements including Vitamin B-12 and the enure B-Complex 
group has been repeatedly demonstrated in practical livestock and poultry feeding. PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular and liver hydrolysate added) is 


a rich natural source of these important nutrients. PAPROCO used to fortify local grains 
I 


provides these important vitamins at levels recommended for maximum production and 


profits. PAPROCO gives you the the following p/us factors 


+ Unidentified Growth Factor(s) vd. Breeding “Carry Over” Factor 


+ B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins ap Manufactured by Lassen Process 


= > Amino Acids from Fish Protein “ Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 
> Essential Trace Minerals ve Assured Year ‘Round Supply 
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The successful feed dealer is interested 


in the health of his customer s livestock 


and poultry because . 


1. Unhealthy livestock and poultry are unprofitable. 


The feed dealer has an important stake in the 
health of his customer’s livestock and poultry. He 
can help the customer increase feed efficiency, re- 
duce disease losses and make more money. At the 
same time, the dealer can strengthen his position 
with the customer and boost feed sales. 


Obviously, unhealthy livestock and poultry are 
not profitable and the owner may not be a good 
financial risk. Therefore, to be really successful in 
his selling to the owner of any feeding operation, 
a dealer’s interest must extend beyond just selling 
feed. He must also think of service—to help the 
feeder do better with his bag of feed. The dealer 
should constantly ask himself: “How can I help 
the customer do a better job with the feed I sell 
him?” With such a policy the feed dealer will find 
himself in an improved over-all position. 


Service consists of helping the customer find the 


solution to his livestock and poultry problems. Ad- 
vice on housing, ventilation and equipment may be 
service. Setting up and checking on the feeding 
program is a service. Helping the feeder avoid and 
control disease is a service. 


Proti? \eyel 


AS 


2. Poor results from improper management are frequently 


blamed on feed. 


The soundest way for the feed dealer to give 
service is promoting improved management. By in- 
fluencing the poor manager to improve his manage- 
ment practices, the feed dealer not only is perform- 
ing an appreciated service, but is making his feed 
produce better results. The poor results due to 
poor management are frequently blamed on feed. 


‘ 


Poor sanitation which results in the “seeding” 


of the premises with infectious agents is one ex- 
ample of poor management for which feed often 
takes the blame. A cow cannot utilize its feed as 
efficiently as it was designed if the animal has 
parasites. 


Sometimes, when disease strikes the herd or 
flock, the farmer delays in getting a correct diag- 
nosis. Here, too, the feed may be blamed for the 
symptoms. 

Failure to feed according to directions is a form 
of poor management. The guilty feeder may use 
more grain per pound of concentrate than is recom- 
mended by the feed manufacturer, or the feeder 
may not use enough grain. 


Poor management is also shown by the feeder 
who doesn’t provide enough physical facilities, such 
as waterers, linear feeder space, floor space, ventila- 
tion, shade and shelter. In some cases feed takes 
the blame for inadequate physical facilities. 
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3. The feed dealer can strongly influence the customer in 


disease prevention practices. 


The feed dealer is in a good position to educate 
and guide the feeder in disease prevention practices. 
To do this properly, the feed dealer should have a 
background for understanding some of the basic 
problems of preventing diseases. 


To prevent diseases, the feed man should know 
that many are caused by infectious agents and are 
spread by carriers. These carriers may include in- 
sects, animals and even man. 


It is easily understood that the feed dealer can 
do his customer and himself much good by en- 
couraging a clean-up of premises, particularly after 
a disease has been found on his farm. The clean-up 
helps eliminate infectious agents. Closing the prem- 


ises to strangers would tend to prevent them from 
bringing in diseases. 

The feed dealer and his salesmen can make a 
very favorable impression on the customer by 
wearing rubber overshoes which can be cleaned 
with disinfectant before entering his premises. It 
shows that the feed dealer is interested in the cus- 
tomer’s welfare and suggests that the latter adopt 
such sanitation practices if he is not already using 
them. 


The feed dealer should not allow his customer 
to feel that disease preventives in the feed are 
substitutes for good sanitation; he should point out 
that they work hand in hand. 


4. The feed dealer can provide sound advice and a positive 


approach if a disease breaks out. 


One of the most annoying experiences that a 
feed dealer can be confronted with is facing the 
accusation that his feed caused losses in the feeder’s 
flock or herd. If the dealer shows any signs of 
confusion he will immediately give the impression 
that he may have some misgivings about his feed 
and program. Of course, an almost insignificant 
percentage of such problems can be traced to the 
feed. 


It is important that the feed dealer develop a 
positive approach when confronted with such a 
problem. 


He should show no “fear.” He can point out 
that many feeders are buying and using his feed 
and there are no other complaints. He might offer 
to help solve the feeder’s problem. He might sug- 
gest that the veterinarian be called or, in the case 
of poultry problems, the birds could be sent to the 
nearest diagnostic laboratory. 


5. The feed dealer can build his firm's prestige and customer 
confidence in him by urging proper treatment methods 
in case of disease outbreaks. 


Diagnosis of a disease is the responsibility of the 
professionally trained person. Indiscriminate sale of 
“treatment” packages is not practiced by the re- 
liable feed dealer. The customer will have more 
confidence in the feed dealer who will not prescribe 
a good treatment for the wrong condition. 


The dealer who has developed working relation- 
ships with the local veterinarian and nearby diag- 
nostic laboratory personnel find them to his ad- 


vantage. Such arrangements leave the feed dealer 
out of any responsibility for the diagnosis. 

The feed dealer should recognize the importance 
of profitable livestock and poultry raising. If the 
customer makes money, the dealer makes money. 
If one flock owner fails, for example, the dealer 
stands to lose the profit from several tons of feed 
a year. 
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Here are animal health products profitably 


handled by feed stores. Find out which are 


most in Semanal in your trade area and 


promote them 


All-Purpose Disinfectant and Deodorant 
Premise Insecticide 

Chlorine Type Sanitizer for Dairy Use 
Premise Disinfectant 

Fly Bait—Dry Granular 

Fly Spray 

Liquid Building Spray for Insects 
Powder Building Spray for Insects 
Stock Spray—Powder and Liquid 
Range Cattle Spray 

Dairy Spray 

DDT Insecticide 

Lindane Insecticide 

Wound Protectant 

Mange Control Spray or Dip 

Screw Worm Killer 


Grub Killer 


Poultry Insecticide (Roost Paint) 
Cage Droppings Spray 

Insect Killer 

Poultry Lice Powder 

Roach Spray 

Aero-Spray for Pests 

Poultry Wormer 

Poultry Roundworm Product 

Pig Wormer 

Pig Roundworm and Nodular Worm Product 
Dog Wormer 

Poultry Wound Product 
Dehorning Product 

Coccidiosis Products 

Antibiotic Products 

Mastitis Product 

Blackhead Product 


Hogs 


Jan.| Feb. Mar. April May June! July | Aug.|Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Disinfectants-Insectici\d¢ Disinfectants- Insecticides 


Poultry | insecticides- Disinfectar; 


| 


Beef — | 


Cattle les Medicinalsan! ( Anti-Bloat ) 


aa Medicinals a» 


Fly Control Insecticidesamm aInsecticidess 


am Fly Control Insecticidesmm 
| 


Cows | 


Sheep | | 


secticides 
Modicinale 


MOST LIKELY buying time for animal health products 
for hogs, poultry, beef cattle, dairy cows and sheep are 
indicated in the above guide. The guide was adapted from 
one prepared by the Keystone Steel & Wire Co. which 


suggests that the dealer will get extra sales if he will put 
extra effort behind a product when a farmer is most 
likely to buy it. Advertising gets best results when the 
product advertised is most in demand. 
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Feed Consumption 
Called Barometer 


Of Poultry Health 


Feed consumption is a barometer of 
the health of a poultry flock, accord- 
ing to the publication, “Your Fair- 
Acre Visitors,” published by the 
Lindsey-Robinson Company, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va. 

All healthy birds have a definite 
pattern of feed consumption from 
day to day. Growing birds increase 
their rate of feed consumption from 
week to week and then level off at 
maturity. Healthy, laying birds eat 
a normal rate—there is little or no 
fluctuation except when there are 
extremes in temperature, the Lind- 
sey-Robinson publication states 

Generally, when birds are coming 
down with a disease, the very first 
sign is lowered feed consumption. 
Particular disease symptoms may not 
show up for a day or two after feed 
consumption drops. Poultrymen who 
carefully watch feed consumption, 
therefore, have one or two days to 
combat disease before it actually be- 
comes severe. 

Learning the cause of trouble 
quickly and immediate application of 
proper remedies can be the difference 
between a successful or a disastrous 
poultry enterprise. Feed consumption 
from day to day is the barometer of 
flock health 

Recommended in the article are 
charts on the feed room wall on 
which can be kept a record of feed 
consumption. Accurately kept records 
will easily tell any differences in feed 
consumption. Such charts are sug- 
gested for broilers, capons, poults, 
replacement birds as well as for lay- 
ers and breeders. The charts are also 
useful for jotting down other infor- 
mation such as the number of birds 
started, the date started, the breed 
and the hatchery source and medica- 
tion record 


Brucellosis Fight 
Makes Headway 


It is estimated that brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease or infectious abor- 
tion) cost U.S. cattlemen at least 
$45-million last year, according to 
U.S. Department of Agriculture rec- 
ords. Ten years ago, losses amounted 
to an estimated $100-million a year. 
Efforts to wipe out the disease have 
been under way since 1934, when 11% 
of the cattle tested in this country 
were found to be infected. At present 
it's believed that slightly less than 
3% of the dairy and beef animals in 
the U.S. have the disease. 


Outside 
Sales 


Records 
Valuable 


Not A 
Cure-All 


Stick to 
One Line 


Honesty 
Best Policy 


AW, 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 


One feed dealer states that his firm has developed his 
outside customer sales and service program to a high 
degree and credits it with being his best form of adver- 
tising and reason for getting new customers. The firm 
works closely with the local veterinarian where disease 
diagnosis and treatment are needed and finds the nearby 
state pathological laboratory of great assistance also in 
helping customers combat diseases. 


$ $ $ 


Urge your poultryman-customer to keep a careful record 
of flock vaccinations. The record should include the date 
of the vaccination, the age of the birds vaccinated, the 
kind of vaccine used, its manufacturer and serial number, 
the quantity used, the number of birds vaccinated and a 
place for notations which explain how the birds reacted. 
A well kept vaccination record is essential for the efficient 
poultryman who needs to know what progress his flock 
is making. 
$ $ § 


“In selling animal and poultry health products we don't 
follow the cure-all or prevent-all procedure,” says one 
feed dealer. This dealer recommends such products only 
if a definite need for them has been established. 


$ $ 


There are many advantages of handling one line of animal 
and poultry health products, one feed dealer says. A 
duplication of lines makes it more difficult for both buyer 
and seller in many cases and simplifies inventory work. 
Sticking to one line énables the dealer’s staff to become 
more familiar with one manufacturer's products. If there 
is a market for products not produced by the manufac- 
turer with whom the dealer does business then it may be 
wise to stock salable products made by another manu- 
facturer. $ $ 


“When we feel there is serious trouble in a customer's 
livestock or poultry flock we send them to the veter- 
inarian. We are careful to be honest with customers. If 
we don’t think we can help him, we don’t take his money.” 
Thus comments one feed dealer. The dealer relies on local 
newSpaper advertising and direct mail to do most of his 
promotional job and has found route selling of health 
products to be profitable. 


$ $ 


The concept of one dealer of animal health products is to 
view them first as a means of helping his customers make 
more money. “We sell health products to help our cus- 
tomers get better production and make more from what 
they have. It is our policy to recommend health products 
only when necessary.” 
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Partners in Profit 


Feed, Chick and Health Product Sales 


Poultry and livestock sanitation and winter are often the seasons spend money for sanitation products 
products help Lester Frey, owner of when respiratory troubles start, and “In fact,” states Mr. Frey, “now that 
Frey's Hatchery, Winterset, Iowa they are very sanitation conscious at hog prices are low it behooves the 
service farm flocks and herds so that that time.” hog farmer to pay more attention 
his customers can operate more Mr. Frey also thinks that poultry to disease prevention and control in 
profitably, due to adequate control of flock owners in the area are more order to farm more efficiently and 
disease problems. Mr. Frey also has conscious of the importance of culling to make a profit in the face of a low 
a hatchery at Greenfield, Iowa, man- than ever before. They call on the market. 
aged by Robert Allen, and one at dealer more often to help with this The hog farmer who may be rais- 
Maxwell, Iowa, managed by his son- job, and they respond quicker to his ing 200 to 600 hogs, says Mr. Frey, 
in-law, E. J. Travis. Livestock and suggestions that it be done regularly has a tremendous investment in that 
poultry sanitation products are also This can only mean that the farme: herd, and he is going to protect it 
stocked at these branch hatcheries realizes that an under-developed bird, by paying close attention to the sani- 
and feed stores or one which is diseased is a menace tation problem. It's just good business 

Some idea of the mportance of and a loser from a financial stand- for him to do so, and being a sharp 
sanitation products at the Frey stores point, and he wants to get rid of it businessman he realizes this. The 
can be seen from the fact that the “When a farmer doesn’t seem to more hogs a farmer raises the more 
inventories of stock at the Winterset pay much attention to the disease attention he usually pays to sanita- 


store runs approximately as follows prevention program,” says Mr. Frey, tion 
Feed $4,000 “that is when I always feel he needs Sanitation products get a fine up 
extra selling on the campaign.” front showing on shelves at the Win- 
Frey has a route system ope: terset store. This merchandise takes 
Sanitation products $800 ating, and he and his man handling up about 18 ft. of wall space, and 

Mr. Frey visits poultry flock own- such work usually suggest sanitation practically every farmer who enters 
ers regularly and his service work products, especially water disinfec- the store can see the display. In fact, 
includes’ culling de-beaking und tants, sprays for hen houses and the floor displays at the store are so 
worming. Medicated feeds have helped worming item does not take long arranged that interested farmers can 
a great deal in cutting down some to mention these products when ask- wander right up to the sanitation 
disease factors, farmers report to ing a farmer for a feed order, and the products display and look over the 
him. feed and sanitation products can be line. Many of them do and impulse 

“Insofar as poultry flocks are con- delivered at the same time. By men- sales are thus made. Of course, Mr 
cerned,” states Mr. Frey, “just about tioning sanitation products at the Frey and his employees are always 
every farmer knows that disease pre- time the farmer orders feed, the feed ready to explain the merits of the 
vention pays off. They expect the dealer keeps thought about disease products, too, if the farmer is in- 
dealer to suggest sanitation products, prevention in the farmer’s mind, This terested. 
especially water disinfectants. And sooner or later pays off in additional “We find that quite a few farmers 
when farmers get ready to move sales, he reports will ask us questions about poultry 
laying flocks into laying houses for Mr. Frey reports an excellent busi- sanitation products, instead of us 
the fall and winter season, they ness on hog house sprays and on hog asking them,” states Mr. Frey. “This 
wouldn’t think of not spraying and wormers. Even though hog prices are means that those farmers are in- 
cleaning those houses from top to the lowest in years, the stable Iowa terested in such products and the 
bottom. They want to get their flocks hog raiser wants to protect what part they play in helping him to farm 
started right. They know that fall hogs he has, and he is willing to profitably.” 


Equipment (poultry) $1,200 Mr 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a 
variety of subjects concerned with animal and poul- 
FH) try health. There are no prizes for the bright boys, 
D y Know? : but no dunce caps either. Mark each statement 
O OU * TRUE or FALSE and look on the next page for a 
>, aames check against the correct answers. Each correct 
answer counts 10 points. A score of 70 is passing, 
80 good and 90 very good. Go to the head of the 
class if you score 100. 


1. It is good practice to omit prices from feeds and tain production in the laying flock 

health products so customers will be encouraged to in- 6. Coccidiosis is a chronic disease in chickens. 

quire and, thus, show interest 7. If small amounts of antibiotics in animal feeds are 
2. There is no evidence to indicate that departmentaliz- effective, a grower is safe in assuming larger amounts 

ing animal health products has any effect on sales of will be proportionately more effective 

these products. 8. Farmers may avoid wasting surplus corn by increas- 
3. It is a good idea for feed salesmen to conduct meet- ing the amount fed to pigs. 

ings at which dealers, distributors and service men ar‘ 9. Salesmen can head off complaints about medicated 

present to discuss the salesman’s product feeds by fully explaining which diseases the medication 
4. Winter is a poor time to call on farmers and talk acts against. 

about feeds. 10. Generally, spot medication is best handled by mix- 
5. The intelligent use of pellet feeding can help main- ing the prescribed drug in water. 
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EASIER SELLING — Selling animal health products is made easier by a 


well-arranged display which invites impulse sales. 


That is the feeling of 


Lester Frey, owner of Frey’s Hatchery, Winterset, Iowa. Above he is 
shown telling a customer about the merits of one of his sanitation 
products. In the background can be seen part of his neat shelf display 
of health products. Mr. Frey finds feed, chick and health products 
sales make an ideal combination for his trade. In addition he lays heavy 


emphasis on service work. 


When Disease Strikes 


The Cost Is High 


When disease breaks out in a 
poultry flock, there is more loss than 
just the number of dead birds valued 
at so much per head. There are losses 
which may be termed vague costs but 
which are very real and difficult to 
recognize. according to department of 
poultry husbandry officials of Penn- 


PROFIT TOOLS 


The livestock producer with sound 
management practices, good rations, 
quarantine areas and timely immuni- 
zation schedules will raise healthy 
livestock this year. His tools are a 
watchful eye, alertness, prompt and 
correct diagnosis and the use of pre- 
ventive medicine. Random purchases, 
poor rations and faulty management 
practices will let the “lucky one” by, 
but many others will see their profits 
go. This is the livestock disease out- 
look predicted by John B. Herrick 
in a recent issue of Iowa Farm Sci- 
ence, publication of Iowa State 
College. 


sylvania State University. 

A poultryman, to arrive at a true 
and complete accounting of what an 
outbreak of disease costs him, should 
add to the value of dead birds these 
costs, Pennsylvania officials state: 

1. The increase in cost of convert- 
ing feed into meat and eggs. 

2. The loss sustained from a re- 
duction in the market value of meat 
and eggs sold. 

3. The cost of medication, vaccin- 
nation, isolation and other disease 
control measures such as the replace- 
ment of contaminated litter, includ- 
ing not only the cost of the litter 
but the cost of the labor involved in 
replacing it as well. 

4. The cost involved in the reduc- 
tion of farm operational efficiency. 
Idle or partially filled houses very 
definitely increase overhead. 

5. The cost of adverse effects upon 
next year’s crop of birds as well as 
future generations. 

6. The cost of a partial or perhaps, 
a total loss of a profitable marketing 
channel. Because of disease, some 
poultrymen, and good poultrymen, 


Ta 


Answers to 
"Do You Know?” 


1. False. Top merchandising men 
in all fields agree customers prefer 
to see all products correctly marked 
with prices. 

2. False. Feed stores which have 
arranged departments in which to 
display health products generally find 
an increase in sales to be the result. 

3. True. Many salesmen have found 
such meetings helpful in enabling 
them to “cover” wider territories by 
providing distributors and service 
people with the answers to questions 
the salesman might otherwise have to 
answer in person. 

4. False. Many salesmen find win- 
ter is a good time to renew acquaint- 
ances with customers because the 
farmer is less busy and has more 
time to discuss the product. 

5. True. John C. Taylor, extension 
poultry specialist at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, reports pellet feeding is effec- 
tive when cold weather and cold 
water produce a reduction in straight 
mash feed consumption. But, Mr. 
Taylor warns against relying on pel- 
lets to do the whole job in place of 
straight mash. 

6. False. Tissues which have been 
damaged in non-fatal cases of cocci- 
diosis heal quickly and, shortly after 
recovery, birds often grow faster than 
normal for a brief period. 

7. False. Dr. Sterling Brackett of 
the American Cyanamid Co. says the 
correct approach to the use of anti- 
biotics is “the right amount of the 
right antibiotic.” 

8. False. G. B. Phillips of the Ala- 
bama Extegsion Service reports too 
much corn , ad to keep sows from 
eating the protein feeds they require 
to produce strong, healthy pigs. 

9. True. It should be recognized 
that infections may sometimes be too 
severe to respond to medicated feed 
treatment. It also is important to im- 
press upon the grower the import- 
ance of a correct diagnosis of disease 
so the proper medication may be 
added to the feed. 

10. True. Although not all drugs 
are soluble, water mixing often is 
recommended because it is easier for 
the farmer and, frequently, sick ani- 
mals will drink when they will not 
eat. 


have lost a considerable portion of a 
business that requires years of hard 
work to establish. 

7. Other costs depending upon the 
disease encountered, conditions under 
which the disease strikes and what is 
required to eliminate it or bring it 
under control. 
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Animal Diseases, Parasites 


And Insects Inflict 


A $2.7 Billion Loss Annually . 


The responsibility for the control 
of livestock diseases rests with every- 
one concerned with agriculture—fed- 
eral and state livestock sanitary offi- 
cials, veterinarians, researchers, edu- 
cators, feed men and livestock owners 
themselves. 

Livestock losses from diseases are 
difficult to survey. Perhaps the most 
ambitious and comprehensive survey 
of losses is one prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The results 
are contained in an appraisal titled 
“Losses in Agriculture.’”’ Estimates of 
annual livestock losses at the farm 
level from all causes for the period 
1942-51 are included in the ARS 
survey. 

In general these losses include mor- 
tality, or death, losses and the even 
greater morbidity losses due to ani- 
mal sickness. Morbidity causes loss 
of milk, eggs, wool, meat and hides; 
loss of work days for horses; loss of 
feed consumed; labor for animal care 
and handling; loss of offspring not 
produced in some reproduction dis- 
eases and replacement costs. Animal 
diseases also cause the livestock own- 
er inconvenience and expenditures for 
which no estimate can be made 

The ARS report shows that live- 
stock and poultry losses result from 
five causes: 

1. Infectious diseases 

2. Noninfectious diseases. 

3. Internal parasites 

4. Insect pests 

5. Marketing and processing 

Livestock and poultry losses from 
diseases, parasites and insects, ac- 
cording to the report, come to a tre- 
mendous total. During the years 1942- 
51 the estimated annual losses from 
diseases, parasites, insects and mar- 


One inefficiency we permit ourselves in livestock growing is the 
sizable loss that occurs from diseases. It averages about $1.8 billion 
a year (in the U.S.). Add to this the losses from internal parasites and 
insects, and the total climbs to more than $2.7 billion annually. This is 
one-sixth the farm value of all livestock and poultry. 


Excerpt from a speech 


given by Dr. 


Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural 


Research Service, U.S. 


keting discounts in farm value was 
$2,688,442,000. The average annual 
farm marketings of livestock and 
products plus value of home consump- 
tion (production value), 1941-52, was 
estimated at $15,717,000,000. 

In other words, one-sixth the farm 
value of all livestock and poultry is 
lost annually because of diseases, 
parasites and insects. 

A considerable percentage of this 
over-all loss is unnecessary. In the 
case of animals, about one-third of 
the losses from insect infestation, 
90% of the losses from some poultry 
parasites, and all loss from brucel- 
losis in livestock could be prevented 
by the widespread application of 
known control measures, the ARS 
survey states 

About one-third of the losses in 
weight gains of animals and milk 
production could be averted by the 
intelligent use of modern insecticides, 


TIME YOUR PEAK 
SALES EFFORTS 


The various animal health products 
sell best when the farmer needs and 
wants them. Each product has a sea- 
son when it reaches its highest sales 
potential. Here are some suggestions 
which will help the dealer sell more 
animal health products: (1) Plan 
sales efforts to reach the best pros- 
pects at the right time. (2) Talk 
about timely items to every custo- 
mer every day. (3) Prominently dis- 
play and advertise items during their 
most likely buying times. (4) Order 
and use advertising and display ma- 
terials manufacturers have available. 


Department of Agriculture 


the ARS survey states. “The appli- 
cation of known control measures, 
namely, chemoprophylaxia and sani- 
tation, could reduce the loss caused 
by coccidiosis of chickens and _ tur- 
keys about 90°. Procedures de- 
veloped by research, when properly 
applied in the field, make it possible 
completely to eradicate brucellosis in 
cattle, swine and goats,” according 
to the survey. 

The ARS survey presents a pic- 
ture of the individual disease cost 
estimates. In cattle, mastitis is esti- 
mated to cost $225 million a year; 
leptospirosis over $110 million; vi- 
brosis $137 million; bloat over $40 
million; and shipping fever $25 mil- 
lion, 

Baby pig losses in swine cost 
around $438 million annually; cholera 
is still costing nearly $49 million 

The disease toll in poultry and egg 
production adds up to more than $600 
million each year. 

As Dr. Byron T. Shaw, adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, has pointed out, the benefits of 
reduced losses would improve live- 
stock production efficiency greatly 
He cites the case of brucellosis as 
an example. “If the present expanded 
brucellosis eradication program 
should succeed in wiping out this dis- 
ease, it would mean $45 million a 
year to livestock owners in increased 
milk supplies, a bigger calf crop, and 
elimination of the need to replace in- 
fected cows. 

“Or take the case of pig losses. 
Four out of every 10 pigs that are 
farrowed are lost. If all the causes 
of these losses could be found by re- 
search and applied the country over, 
pork for our needs could be produced 
by far fewer sows,” Dr. Shaw adds. 
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Helps Poultry Raisers 


WORTH 


(tapeworms and large roundworms) 


p C ll If PREVENT HEXAMITIASIS 
(in turkeys) 


ONLY r OLYSTAT DOES ALL THIS 


Since its introduction early in 1955, POLYSTAT has been tried 
and proven on millions of birds, by practical profit-wise poultry- 
men. It has proved palatable, safe, effective, and profitable 
under the most trying field conditions! 


POLYSTAT cuts death, feed and other overhead losses due to: 
coccidiosis, large roundworms, tapeworms, and hexamitiasis in 
turkeys. 


POLYSTAT stimulates growth and improves feed conversion, even with 
Vitamin B12 and Antibiotics in the feed. Promotes 9.6% faster 
growth on 4% pound less feed per pound of live weight, 

on the average! 


POLYSTAT improves broiler and turkey quality: better coloring, 
redder combs, better feathering . . . more than pays for itself in 
higher market values. 


POLYSTAT simplifies your medicated feed service program .. . 
multiple benefits reduce the flock service required. 


POLYSTAT mixes well and makes feeds easier to sell. Yes, 

POLYSTAT is worth more because it does more. It will pay you to 
investigate this outstanding product. Send for special feed 
manufacturers prospectus. 


LAYING MASH Commercial egg producers aereease 

prefer laying mash containing 3-Nitro... 
CONTAINING and for good reason. 3-Nitro gives hens 
added vitality for consistent high pro- 
duction. 


When fed right from the start, 3-Nitro 
stimulates growth ... hens lay up to 15 
days sooner. 3-Nitro improves body devel- 
opment. Helps hens lay up to 12 extra 
eggs per bird. Proved conclusively in field 
tests. 


wing feeds fortified with 3-Nitro. Write 
FOR INCREASING fr 


**Feed Manufacturers Bulletin No. 4.” 


EGG PRODUCTION sAtssurr's coors cy, we 
EXTRA EGGS - CONSISTENT LAYING - LESS FEED 
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SCIENCE IN THE FEED BAG 


(Continued from page 52) 


The Glaxo workers in England 
achieved the same goal. 

The Cyanamid research men found 
a fermentation product from which 
they derived hydroxocobalamin or vi- 
tamin B,b which appeared to correct 
anemia and to be the APF factor 
necessary ffor short-gut animals. 
When it was shown that these three 
isolates were all similar organic met- 
al complexes containing cobalt, it 
became clear why cobalt alone could 
be used effectively by the sheep in 
New Zealand and all ruminants. With 
cobalt in their diet, they ferment 
vitamin B» and Bub in their rumens 
by bacterial action. Short-gut chick- 
ens, swine and man cannot; they 
must have the elaborated vitamin in 
their diet. F 

The first price of crystalline vita- 
min By was $2,000 a gram, quite an 


item for a commercial nutritionist, 
even at the 4-6 thousandths of a gram 
per ton needed. But we knew this vi- 
tamin was plentiful and could be 
readily fermented, so it wasn’t long 
before the chemical industry pro- 
duced a usable, though crude form, 
for around $50 a gram, and today it 
is less than that. 

The approach to the solution of the 
animal protein factor, or vitamin Bu, 
was in many respects similar to that 
followed in the search for riboflavin, 
niacin, biotin, pantothenic acid and 
many others, although, perhaps, the 
quality of equipment and facilities 
and, of course, background experi- 
ence were vastly greater 
Practical Aspects of Broiler Nutrition 


It would be redundant to discuss | 
each of the 38 nutrients in a good | 


broiler diet. Up-to-date knowledge of 


the requirements is available in the 
1954 edition of the Nutrition Commit- 
tee of the National Research Council 
report of recommendations. 

There are some suggestions which, 
although still in the experimental 
stage, might be considered. 

Energy and protein level—The first 
of these is in regard to energy level 
of the diet, and with it must con- 
comitantly be considered protein 
quality and level or balance. 

The introduction of high energy 
rations (i.e., of 900C/lb. or more) for 
broilers by the Connecticut workers 
in 1948 and to laying rations since, 
| represents a major forward step in 
| growth efficiency; however, it also 
| provoked a number of related prob- 
| lems. In broilers, poor feathering is 

often encountered, while in layers ex- 

cessive flightiness, picking and egg 
breakage can be problems. Some have 
| suggested increasing fiber in the ra- 
tion; this obviates the high energy 
advantage by reducing efficiency. This 
| problem is not completely resolved 


(ms 
capitalige on 


don’t let 


large roundworms 


cut swine feed performance and sales 


the newest word in swine worming 


®@ “Cadmium-ize” means to control large roundworm 
infections by feeding CADMIUM OXIDE mixed in 


Take advantage of this new method of worming— 
and the most extensive promotional program ever 


as yet, but can be reduced and in 
many cases prevented by additional 
supplements of niacin, pantothenic 
acid and particularly milk by-prod- 
ucts. 

The introduction of high energy 
diets, reducing, as they do, the feed 
consumed per pound of gain, or more 
significantly the feed intake per unit 
body weight, provokes the impor- 
tance of supplying an adequate level 
of protein and all vitamin supple- 
ments. This is particularly true of 
diets fed to birds grown in regions 
of stress from wide climatic variation 
and endemic diseases. 

The recent introduction of supple- 
mental fats into broiler diets tends 
to exaggerate this need, for virtually 
all the B-complex vitamins of the diet 
are involved in the utilization of car- 
bohydrates and fats in the production 
of energy. 

Furthermore, it is important to re- 
alize there is little to be gained in 
increasing energy levels further with- 


out also increasing proteins which 
contain amino acids essential to 
chicks. 


Thus, where energy levels of ra- 
tions are increased, it is essential to 
increase niacin, because not only is 
niacin necessary for the utilization 
of carbohydrate energy, but high en- 
ergy sources are characteristically 
deficient in tryptophane, an essential 
amino acid for tissue, which in the 
absence of sufficient diet niacin be- 
comes reduced to niacin itself for the 
purpose of carbohydrate digestion. 

There are many similar relation- 
ships between proteins, vitamins and 
energy of the diet which suggest 
that when energy levels are in- 
creased then balanced protein levels 
should also be maintained. 

Vitamins—A number of new con- 
siderations in regard to vitamins in 
diets have been raised recently, in 
spite of the rather definitive data 
on requirements for poultry long es- 
tablished. 

Thus vitamin A and its precursor 
Beta-carotene are being re-examined 
in the light of new developments in 
synthesis and stability. Many rations 
in the field contain no direct vita- 
min A at all, relying entirely on the 
precursor carotene in corn and al- 
falfa. Unquestionably this is satis- 
factory when conditions are average 
or normal. Where endemic respira- 
tory diseases occur, however, the in- 
fectivity of which on the host is af- 
fected by vitamin A nutrition, the 
sole use of indirect vitamin A, par- 
ticularly in young birds, may prove 
risky. 

Similarly in areas where birds are 
exposed to diseases or conditions 
which incite anemia and hemorrhage, 
supplemental usage of folic acid and 
vitamin B» is good insurance. Both 
these vitamins are concerned with 
blood formation and reduction of 
aplastic and normocytic anemias, 
and their use in the diet where these 
conditions occur is advisable. In addi- 
tion, folic acid is an important factor 
in feathering, nerve function, egg 
production and hatchability. 

Riboflavin is sometimes found to be 
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close to submarginal in growing birds 
under field conditions, and recently 
among birds grown in areas where 
the hemorrhagic syndrome is found, 
symptoms of curly toe paralysis have 
been associated with high feed con- 
sumption and poor growth. There can 
be no excuse today for rations low 
in riboflavin, for it is very cheap and 
absolutely essential for growth, pro- 
duction and hatchability. It is a ma- 
jor component of perhaps 10 or more 
enzymes concerned with cellular res- 
piration of sugars, metabolism of fats, 
and the utilization of proteins in- 
volved in cell division. It functions 
in the formation and use of nerve 
tissues, and plays a role with vita- 
min A in the preservation of the in- 
tegrity and operation of the retina of 
the eye. 

At one time riboflavin, which was 
first observed in milk by-products— 
indeed the only practical natural 
source—bid fair to become the bot- 
tleneck in the way of expansion of 
the poultry and swine industries. To- 
day if all the feeds for poultry and 
swine which are fortified with ribo- 
flavin had to use milk as the vita- 
min source, there would be no milk 
for the babies of America; but the 
chemical industry has supplied abun- 
dant riboflavin by fermentation, and 
in so doing reduced the price from 
$1 gram in 1934 to 6¢ gram recently. 


Pantothenic Acid 


Many rations can be improved by 
additional supplements of both pan- 
tothenic acid and choline. These vita- 
mins are related in their metabolic 
activity in that both are concerned 
with the formation of the complex 
acetyl-choline, an important agent 
in the metabolism and activity of 
nerve tissue. Pantothenic acid forms 
part of the primary enzyme system 
coenzyme A, which functions in the 
utilization of carbohydrates and asso- 
ciated acetylation reactions. A defi- 
ciency or near-deficiency of this vita- 
min, particularly in high energy diets 
on birds under stress, may induce a 
dermatitis of eyes, beak and feet, as 
well as substantially reducing growth 
efficiency. There is a strong possi- 
bility it is related to certain forms 
of feather pulling. 

Choline, on the other hand, is also, 
along with the amino acid methionine, 
an important supply of so-called la- 
bile methyl groups—small carbon 
and hydrogen moieties which shift 
from one major chemical component 
to another in the intricate business of 
growth physiology. Choline, in addi- 
tion,‘is a specific antiperotic factor, 
involved in maintaining the integrity 
of the hock joint and preventing pe- 
rosis. For a while it was thought be- 
taine, which is somewhat cheaper, 
could serve equally as well in the 
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diet as choline. This has proved fal- 
lacious in that, although betaine may 
supply methyl groups, it does not 
prevent perosis. Perosis is all too 
frequently seen in broiler flocks, par- 
ticularly when they have been 
stressed by disease. 

Probably no broiler ration goes 
into commercial channels without 
adequate fortification of vitamin Ds. 
Yet a rickets-like syndrome is seen 
from time to time in the field, par- 
ticularly in large, fast-growing birds. 
On many occasions this can be traced 
to the use of elemental sulfur for the 
control of coccidiosis, a dangerous and 
largely useless procedure. 

On at least two occasions we found 
a rickets condition in 10-week broil- 
ers which we traced to the use of an 
acid water supply excessively rich in 
iron and aluminum. Apparently the 
excess aluminum inactivated the 
phosphorus in the diet and precipi- 
tated a submarginal deficiency which 
was sufficient to interfere with bone 
formation. 

To prophesy is to page trouble, but 


it is the research worker's license, if 
not his duty, to speculate and so pre- 
dict. 


Probably the greatest opportunity 
ahead in nutritional science lies in 
the study of interrelations, particu- 
larly of nutrition as a whole in rela- 
tion to disease. 

Whereas the past 50 years have 
been the era of the vitamin, we be- 
lieve the next 50 may well prove to 
be the era of the protein and of its 
components, the amino acids. 

Unquestionably we will turn in- 
creasingly to plant proteins, for we 
cannot long continue to use costly 
animal proteins except for humans. 
This will, in turn, lead to even cheap- 
er methods of protein production, 
such as synthetic amino acids and 
proteins from ferments such as yeast 
anc fungi grown on waste carbohy- 
drates like sawdust, corn cobs, ba- 
gasse, oat hulls and sulphite liquors. 

Ruminants, which can largely syn- 
thesize their own proteins, will be 
pushed off plant proteins except some 
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pasture, and made to thrive on non- 
protein organic nitrogens like urea 
and dicyandiamide. 

Synthetic and ferment vitamins 
will be virtually sole sources of these 
supplements. 

Synthetic hormones will be devel- 
oped to cover all hormone functions 
of importance in animal production 
and applied differentially for speci- 
fic purposes, e.g., meat, eggs, milk, 
wool, progeny. 

Antibiotics will change our entire 
concept of nutrition and disease, and 
open new vistas of research in animal 
production. 

For the poultry industry has 
played, and will continue to play, a 
leading role in feeding our expanding 
population, and in so doing it will 
make use of every new development 
that science creates. 

The geneticist, the physiologist, the 
pathologist, the engineer and the 
economist will continue to lead and 
show the way, but to gather the full 
harvest the poultrymen of America 


must follow as rapidly as possible. 
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Procaine Penicillin Found 
to Promote Growth in Pigs 
Even When “Inactivated” 


Significant growth increases have 
been recorded by pigs fed procaine 
penicillin that had been “inactivated” 
to the point where it did not respond 
to microbiological assay, according 
to a report by researchers abroad. 

The procaine penicillin was made 
“inactive” by several means, among 
which were heating and the addition 
of mineral salts. The “inactivated” 
penicillin was then added to the pig 
starter at time of weaning. Th 
average growth-rate increase was 
found to be almost as high as that 
obtained with procaine penicillin 
that had not been “inactivated.” 

Procaine penicillin products in 
various concentrations and also in 
combination with Vitamin B,, are 
available from U.S.I. 


Cobalt Absorbed by 
' Intestine of Chicks 


Recent experiments at a midwestern 
agricultural experiment station, us- 
ing radioactive cobalt (Co™”),. indi- 
cate that cobalt is absorbed by 
chickens. This is added evidence that 
there may be some synthesis of Vita- 
min B,, in the digestive tract of 
monogastric animals such as chick- 
ens—using cobalt and methylating 
agents. Methionine, an excellent 
methylating agent, is a suitable raw 
material for this type of synthesis. 
It also helps overcome the toxic ef- 
fect of large intakes of cobalt. 
Previous thinking had always been 
that chicks did not synthesize Vita- 
min B, in the intestine. It was 


thought to be made only by the fer- 
mentation action of microorganisms 
—in the paunch of ruminants, or 
in commercial fermentation opera- 
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Methionine 
Fur Quality in Mink 


Number of Kits Weaned Per Litter 


Far Greater Than 


Striking evidence of methionine’s ability to improve the quality and 
production of fur bearing animals comes from a statement just released 


by a leading Northeast mink farm. 

According to the farm’s director, 
addition of methionine to the feed 
over the last few years has boosted 
the number of kits per female win- 
tered to almost 40% over the na~- 
tional average. Also, depth and den- 
sity of the underfur of adult animals 
was markedly improved by methio- 
nine supplemented rations. 

When pelts were graded recently 
by a leading fur auction house, they 
were found to have exceptional fur 
quality. These furs consistently have 
sold at a premium price because of 
their unusually fine characteristics. 


Above: Methionine-fed mink. Note alert 
and healthy of 


Aisi 


Above: Close-up of mink showing unusual 
depth and density of underfur. 
Photos courtesy of Rockledge Farm 
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Good Results in Spite of Bad Weather 
The ration used at the farm, which 
raises several thousand animals an- 
nually, contains one pound of 
methionine per ton of dry matter. 
The excellent results have been ob- 
tained in spite of adverse weather 
which included hurricanes, floods, 
and abnormal temperatures. 

It has been shown previously that 
methionine is one of the essential 
sulfur amino acids necessary for 
skin and hair formation. In the last 
few years its metabolic activity in 
fur formation has been demonstrated 
through the use of radioactive tracer 
techniques. This work led to the use 
by the fur bearing industry of 
methionine as a feed supplement. 


Methionine Plays Role in 
Adrenal Gland Function 


Evidence that methionine has a 
beneficial effect on Vitamin C meta- 
bolism and the functioning of the 
adrenal glands has been reported in 
a recent study. 

A research team found that 
methionine increased the Vitamin C 
content of the adrenal gland in ex- 

rimental animals. A high level of 

itamin C in the adrenals is known 
to contribute to the better function- 
ing of these glands. Vitamin C is 
necessary for the utilization of the 
adrenal cortex hormones, especially 
for the salt metabolism controlled 
by the hormones. 

Of three sulfur-containing amino 
acids studied, only methionine had 
this effect. 
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Number of Heavy 


year came this week in a US. De- 
partment of Agriculture report on 
numbers of turkey breeder hens on 
farms on Jan. 1. 

The number of heavy breed turkey 
breeder hens on farms Jan. 1 was 
estimated at 2,719,000 birds—10% 
more than a year ago. The number 
of light breed hens, on the other 
hand, was down from a year ago. 
USDA estimated the total at 493,000 
—a decrease of 8%. 

Numbers of heavy breed hens on 
Jan. 1 this year showed increases in 
all parts of the country, except the 


north Atlantic states, where there 


Missouri, and Ohio. These six states 
have 13% more heavy breeders than 
a year ago. The percentage changes 
for these states are: California, up 
10%; Texas, up 16%; Minnesota, up 
16%; Oregon, up 14%; Missouri, up 
18%; Ohio, up 16% 

Light breed turkey breeder hens on 
farms Jan. 1 showed decreases from 
a year ago in all parts of the country 
except the west north central and 
south Atlantic regions, where there 
were increases of 6 and 4%, respec- 
tively. 

Decreases were 9% in the south 


central states, 10% in the east north 


up 30% (which more than offset de- 
creases in other states in the west 
north central region); Ohio, up 3%; 
Missouri, down 12%; California, 
down 14%; Texas, down 35%. 


HONEGGERS’ APPOINTMENT 


FAIRBURY, ILL. — Donald R. 
Steidinger has been promoted to 
manager of the accounting depart- 
ment of Honeggers’ & Co., according 
to an announcement by E. F. Dickey, 
general manager and executive vice 
president of the Feed and Milling 
Division at Fairbury, Il. 


C. R. Voris 


RETIRES —C. R. Voris, who has 
served Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, 
Ill, in various capacities during his 
10 years of service with the firm, re- 
tired Jan; 11 on his 65th birthday. He 
has served at various times as head 
of the bookkeeping department, cor- 
porate secretary and general mill 
superintendent. Most recently he was 
in charge of the accounting depart- 
ment. Mr. Voris will continue in a 
limited consulting capacity for Honeg- 
gers’ for a short period of time. 


Walton, N.Y., Feed 
Mill, Store Burn 


WALTON, N.Y.—Crawford Broth- 
ers, Inc., feed mill and store were 
destroyed by a $750,000 fire here Jan. 
24. Clyde Boyer, operating manager 
of the feed company, who estimated 
= the damage, said the loss is partly 
a covered by insurance. 

The blaze leveled the four-story 
frame mill and store building and 
destroyed seven boxcars loaded with 


id 
this anti-oxidant 
. feed on a siding near the mill. Cause 
does th ree jobs: of the fire has not been determined. 


| Use Naugatuck DPPD 


for healthier, . handsomer poultry 


H. K. BLANDFORD HONORED 


LOUISVILLE —H. K. Blandford, 
head of Oscar Farmer & Sons, Louis- 
ville, was honored recently when a 
large portrait of Mr. Blandford was 
dedicated for hanging in the Louis- 
ville Male High School gymnasium. 

Mr. Blandford was president of the 
Louisville Male High Alumni Assn. 
when the gymnasium was erected in 
1937. The picture is the gift of an 
anonymous alumnus. Joseph Scholtz, 


1. PREVENTS CRAZY CHICK DISEASE! By deterring the oxidation 
P= of fat-soluble vitamins, such as A and: E, Naugatuck’s DPPD keeps 
i feeds appetizing longer—free from rancidity—even when stored in 
warm temperatures. It prevents the loss of vitamins A and E both in 
the feed and in the chick’s digestive tract. And DPPD may actually 
function in place of vitamin E in the bird’s body. It provides a 2 to 4 
fold increase of vitamin A stored in the liver as well as increasing the 
level of vitamin A in the blood plasma. 


2. GREATLY INCREASES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PIGMENT Louisville postmaster, spoke at the 
SOURCES! Helping in the conversion of carotine from xanthophyll | dedication. 
concentrates, alfalfa meal and yellow corn, Naugatuck’s DPPD i 


assures good dispersion of pigments, improves the skin and shank col- 


. oring in broilers. 


3. PREVENTS DEFICIENCY DISEASES! Naugatuck’s DPPD 
stabilizes and promotes full use of vitamins A, D, E, and K in addition 
to retaining those unsaturated fatty acids necessary for normal growth 
and metabolic function. 

For use as an anti-oxidant, Naugatuck’s N, N!-diphenyl-p 
phenylenediamine is supplied as a finely-divided, free-flowing, non- 
hygroscopic powder for addition to poultry feeds in concentrations of 


uestion: 


Who sells 

Naugatuck DPPD 
for healthier, 

handsomer poultry ? 


Y4 to ¥2 pound per ton of feed. 

. Naugatuck’s DPPD provides definite possibilities for improving 
= the market quality of poultry. Why not investigate how you can 
profit through more efficient fat-enriched feeds TODAY? We'll be 
happy to send you further details and sources of supply. 


SEE—Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States Rubber Company, at work 
on NBC's “Color Spread”’ TV spectacular, Sunday, March 25, 7:30 PM, EST. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 
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President Calls for 
Program to Aid 


Great Plains States 


WASHINGTON — A program to 
help Great Plains farmers has been 
recommended by President Eisen- 
hower and Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. In his message 
to Congress, the President included 
many broad proposals to benefit the 
Great Plains region and two specific 
modifications of existing legislation 
which would implement the program 
for the area. 

Mr. Eisenhower asked for additional 
legislative authority to authorize the 
formulation and announcement of 
conservation programs covering an 
extended period. Such authority 
would permit the making of long- 
term contracts with farmers for the 
use of diverted acreage in the in- 
terest of soil and water conservation. 
Under existing authority, such a pro- 
gram can only be announced one 
year in advance. 

The President also asked for fur- 
ther authority to permit additional 
relaxation in planting requirements 
to maintain “basic acreage” for wheat 
allotments. 

Recommendations by the President 
to Congress were based on a plan 
developed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with the cooperation 
of the Great Plains Agricultural 
Council. 

In a letter to the vice president 
and to the speaker of the House, 
Mr. Eisenhower said that some of 
the most critical problems in the 
Great Plains are the outgrowth of 
war when farmers and ranchers re- 
sponded to demands for more pro- 
duction. 

“Because these problems directly 
concern the lives and prosperity of 
millions of American citizens, the 
nation as a whole is directly con- 
cerned,” he wrote. 

Mr. Benson’s letter to Mr. Eisen- 
hower recommending the program 
pointed out that government money 
is often spent on an emergency basis 
in the Great Plains area which in- 
cludes parts of Montana, Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Texas. But what is needed 
is a long-range plan, he said. 

“The major characteristic of this 
long-range program is its cooperative 
nature,” he said. 


Administrative Aspects 

Administrative aspects of the pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Benson, in- 
clude these actions already taken. 

1. Land classification intensified. 

2. Technical assistance for con- 
servation measures increased. 

3. Cost-sharing for conservation 
made more flexible. 

4. Credit for the area — private 
lenders encouraged to finance sound 
credit needs. 

5. Credit program of Farmers 


PHENOSALT 


The original Cattle & Sheep Worm Product 
for Mixing or Free Choice Feeding. 10% 
Phenothiazine, Minerals, Salt. Guaranteed 
non-caking, free Dea-ers, Jobbers, 
Brokers, write for details. 


DR. HEINZ CO., Inc. 
Washington C.H., Ohio 


Home Administration improved. 

6. Weather reports and research 
increased. 

Mr. Benson listed the administra- 
tive actions to be taken as follows: 

1. Federal Crop Insurance to be 
strengthened. . 

2. Research to be increased. 

3. Education programs to be in- 
tensified. 

4. Land use films project to be 
carried out. 

5. Acreage allotments and price 
supports programs to be improved. 

Requests for specific legislation and 
the funds to implement that legisla- 
tion are expected to be sent to Con- 
gress soon. 


MILL DESTROYED 

CHEYENNE, OKLA.—The loss was 
complete when fire of undetermined 
origin swept through the Cheyenne 
Mill and Elevator. Owner Elzie Camp- 
bell estimated the loss at $100,000. A 
$40,000 expansion program had re- 
cently been completed. 
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NOW. ..Shred Baled Alfalfa 


Automatically with the 
WINSTED Matic 
ALFALFA BALE SHREDDER 


GRINDING YOUR CUSTOMERS’ baled alfalfa is no 
problem if you have a WINSTED Roto-Matic Alfalfa 


@ MILL PROVED Bale Shredder. Bale is gravity-fed to shredder and 

@ EFFICIENT shredded hay is blown into hammermill at capacities 
to 6 tons an hour. Enclosed for dust-free operation. 

© ECONOMICAL Roto-Matic needs only 4 feet square and is easily 

@® CLEAN installed. 

© CONVENIENT Write today for descriptive literature 


Lakeland ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


118 THIRD AVENUE NORTH MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“My Purina Dealer EARNS my business” 


“Jim Ratliff (right), our Purina Dealer, and Cecil Reeves (left), Purina out- 
side salesman, make regular calls to my place to offer helpful feeding 
and management advice. This is one of the service extras Jim gives us.” 


M, Purina Dealer, Jim Ratliff of Ratliff 
Farm Service at Ranger, Texas, fully 
explained the caged hen business to me, 
helped us get started, and I’ve never re- 
gretted it,” says C. B. Osteen, Route 3, 
Ranger, Texas. ““The Ratliff organization 
really takes care of my needs. They help 
me in marketing my eggs... come out and 
help me with management and disease 
prevention. They take a personal interest 
in my operation here... and back up that 


interest with service.” 


Real Service 
to the Farmer 


"SRE EEE EE EEE 


— says C. B. Osteen 


Purina Dealer James Rotliff (left) talks things over with 
his salesmen Raymond Birdwell (center) and Cecil Reeves. 


“Purina Franchise Means Service” 


“My Purina Franchise means that I'm able to offer 
farmers in this area some of the best feed, with 
the best feeding and management ee 
available today,” says Ratliff, owner of Ratliff Farm 
Service. “I've also got access to the many, many 
services offered by the great Purina organization 
with its more than 60 years of experience in re- 
search, manufacturing and feeding. 
“Purina’s training for dealers and dealer em- 
loyees is extremely valuable. Helps us bring the 
Sener the latest information on feeding, sani- 
tation and management. The Purina salesman 
helped me train and select my outside salesman 
... we increased our turkey and caged hen busi- 
ness due to his recommendations. 
“As a Purina Dealer, my motto is service. I'm 
proud to be one of the thousands of a 
dealers throughout this country doing business 
at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign.” 


You can get details on the Purina Franchise by writing 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, rew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Cleims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5389—Cage 
Laying Booklet 


A detailed report covering all as- 
pects of its cage laying operation was 
put out recently in booklet form by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories. The 
16-page booklet, written by Dr. Tevis 
Goldhaft, analyzes facilities needed 
for a cage layer operation, costs of 
production, method of operation, ad- 
vantages over the conventional floor- 
type systems and problems encoun- 
tered. The material in the booklet, 
including tables and charts, is based 
on records kept at Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories since the 360-bird cage 
operation was started on Dec. 1, 1954. 
Free copies of the booklet, entitled 
“A Comprehensive Analysis of a Cage 
Laying Operation Over a One-Year 
Period,” are available by checking 
No. 5389 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5388—Safety 
Booklet 


Railroad cars and rodent control 
are among the many topics discussed 
in a new booklet on safety in the 
grain milling and storage business. 
The booklet, titled “Your Guide to 
Safety in Grain Milling and Storage,” 
has just been released by the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. The 32-page, two-color 
booklet is a practical safety manual 
for use with both new and veteran 
employees of firms that mill or store 
grain. An introductory message di- 


rected to employees and signed “The 
Management,” points out that “the 
idea that accidents are unavoidable 
and will always happen is wrong. 
Practically all accidents can be 
avoided by taking common-sense pre- 
cautions.” The booklet then passes on 
safety rules and tips on a wide variety 
of topics including, in addition to 
those already mentioned, the follow- 
ing: general safety; conveying equip- 
ment; bagged material stacking; 
manually operated vehicles; power 
trucks; loading platforms; hand tools; 
ladders; electrical hazards; manlifts; 
elevators and hoists; dust hazards: 
welding and cutting; grain fumiga- 
tion (vermin control), and off-the-job 
safety. A single copy and information 
on ordering the booklet in bulk quan- 
tities may be obtained by checking 
No. 5388 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


No. 5386—Fish 
Solubles 


A new high potency dehydrated 
condensed fish solubles product has 
been announced by VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc. The new product, known 
as Dynasol 100-S, is made by a pat- 
ented process in which 2,000 Ib. of 
condensed fish solubles are ‘dehy- 
drated on 1,000 Ib. of soybean oil 
meal to give one ton of finished prod- 
uct which is the equivalent of 100% 
condensed fish solubles and contains 
54% protein, according to the com- 
pany. VyLactos offers two other con- 
densed fish soluble products. Dynasol 
80-S, which contains 80 lb. of con- 
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densed fish solubles per hundred- 
weight, is dehydrated on soybean oil 
meal and has a protein level of 50%. 
Dynaso] 80-M also contains 80 Ib. of 
condensed fish solubles per hundred- 
weight, but is dehydrated on wheat 
middlings and contains 34% protein. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5386 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 5387—Wall 
Products 


New developments in the use of 
wall products manufactured by the 
TransWall Coated Products plant of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have been 
announced. The new plant is manu- 
facturing and marketing the firm’s 
products, called by the trade name, 
TransWall curtains, BemisWall cur- 
tains and Bemisorb. The TransWall 


curtain makes use of an “area” noise 
control concept 
light-weight 


through the use of 
retractable sound bar- 


riers, according to the company. In- 
stallations are being used in many 
plants both for anti-noise work and 
for draft control. BemisWall curtains 
are a type of folding door or parti- 
tion for general application in offices 
and other establishments. Bemisorb 
is a line of coated fabric for a broad 
range of industrial and technical ap- 
plications. To secure more complete 
details check No. 5387 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail to this publi- 
cation. 


Also Available . 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5345—Rotary Airlock feeder, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5846— Straddle carrier, Ross 
Carrier Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 5347 — Flock record chart, 
American Scientific Laboratories. 

No. 5848—List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5349—Feeder for starting pigs, 


Farmer Feeder Co. 


No. 5850—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 6851 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Inc. 

No. 5852 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 5858—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 53854—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5355—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5856—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 5857—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 5359—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5861—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5362 — Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 5863--Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5364—-1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5365—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & ©o. 

No. 5366—-Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. is 

No. 5867——Dust filter unit, Day Co. 

No. 5368— High speed pulverizer 
bulletin, Pulva Corp. 

No. 63869 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5870— Poultry mash antioxi- 
dant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

No. 5871—Automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine, Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 5872—1,000-lb. capacity lifter, 
Colson Corp. 

No. 5373 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5874 — Dust collectors, Omega 
Machine Co., Division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5875 — Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Winsted Roto-Matic. 

No. 5876—Retractable curtain for 
plants and warehouses, Bemis Bro. 


| Bag Co. 


No. 5877—Bale fork for handling 
eight to 10 bales without stacking, 
Olson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 65378—Bulletin on vibrating 
feeder, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 63858—Rotary tillers and gar- 
den tractors, Midland Co. - 
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Colorado Feed 
Program Outlined 


DENVER—Speaker for the presi- 
dents’ luncheon at the 13th annual 
convention of the Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. will be 
Allan B. Kline, according to T. .W. 
Wark, Wark Milling Co., Cortez, 
Colo., president of the organization. 
The convention will be Feb. 19-21 at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver. 

Mr. Kline, long active in the Farm 
Bureau, served as president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
from 1947 until 1955, and in the same 
capacity for the International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers 
during 1953-55. He was named Mas- 
ter Farmer of Iowa in 1937 and 
served as a public member of the U.S. 
team at the Japanese Trade Negotia- 
tions in Geneva last summer. He has 
recently returned from a trip around 
the world, made primarily to attend 
the East Asian Rural Reconstruction 
Conference at Tokyo and the sixth 
general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Federation for Agricultural 
Producers at Rome. 

Also on the program will be Ed- 
mund Pendleton, assistant to the as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture. 

Tom G. Dyer, sales manager, Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines, will speak 
on feed retailing and George Hopfen- 
beck, vice president, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., will talk on retail 
credit. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, director of re- 
search, Ralston Purina Co., will cover 
the use of drugs and chemicals in 
feed. 

In addition, Mr. Wark said there 
will be reports by Allen Funk, state 
ASC Committee, and Ralph Horst, 
chief of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration office in Denver. 

About 400 are expected to attend 
the conclave which will end with a 
dinner-dance on the evening of 
Feb. 21. 


Delaware Poultry Day 


NEWARK, DEL. — Poultry Day 
during Farm & Home Week on the 
University of Delaware campus will 
be Feb. 7. University of Delaware re- 
search men and visiting speakers 
noted in the poultry world will high- 
light the sessions scheduled for 
broiler growers and laying-flock 
owners. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Ray Smith, agricultural economist at 
the University of Delaware; Dr. M. S. 
Cover, University of Delaware; Dr. 
Erwin Jungherr, University of Con- 
necticut; Dr. E. I. Robertson, feed- 
ing management specialist for the 
John W. Eshelman & Sons feed com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., and Dr. Tevis 
M. Goldhaft of the Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories, Vineland, N.J. 


TO CONVERT TO FEED PLANT 


AVOCA, IOWA—The Dunham es- 
tate elevator property at First and 
Chestnut Streets here will be com- 
pletely remodeled into a modern feed 
grinding and mixing plant, it has 
been announced by Maurice Von Nos- 
trand, Avoca feed and grain dealer. 
Mr. Von Nostrand and his brother, 
Clark Von Nostrand, Tucson, Ariz., 
have purchased the property. The 
elevator has a capacity of 17,000 bu. 


QUALITY ALFALFA 
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DAWSON COUNTY FEED 
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Company Reports New 


High-Energy Starter 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., corn and soybean 
processor and feed manufacturer, an- 
nounced recently that it was intro- 
ducing a new baby chick starter. 

The company said its feeding tests 
show that the new high-calorie ration, 
called “Sta-Fat” chick starter, pro- 
duces 16% more gain on 14% less 
feed than conventional starters. Dr. 

. N. MeMillen, director of nutri- 
tional research, also said that chicks 
are nutritionally ready for grower 
feed and grain two weeks earlier than 
before. 

Describing a feeding demonstra- 
tion, Dr. McMillen said that groups 
of day-old replacement pullets were 
fed different rations to compare con- 
ventional chick starter, grain, modi- 
fied grain and modern starter rations. 
The results, he said, demonstrated 


stunting caused by early grain feed- 
ing, based on 19-day feeding. 

Dr. McMillen reported these re- 
sults: Chicks fed on a conventional 
starter weighed .52 lb., consuming 
1.75 lb. of feed per pound of gain in 
the 19 days. Chicks fed 50% corn 
and 50% oats weighed .14 Ib. and had 
a conversion rate of 5.5 Ib. feed per 
pound of gain in the same 19 days. 
When grain was added in equal parts 
to a conventional starter, at 12 days 
performance fell off and chicks 
weighed .46 lb., consuming 1.89 lb. 
feed per pound of gain. With the 
new high-energy ration in this 19-day 
demonstration, chicks weighed .53 Ib. 
but ate only 1.25 lb. feed per pound 
of gain. 
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New Eshelman Post 


LANCASTER, PA.— Raymond D. 
McFadden, resale and serviceman for 
John W. Eshelman & Sons in the 
Delmarva area for three years, has 
recently been promoted to cover 
Sussex, Passaic, Bergen, Morris, Es- 
sex, Union and Hudson counties in 
northern New Jersey as a sales rep- 
resentative and will take up residence 
in that area. ° 

Mr. McFadden succeeds Wayne T. 
Savidge, Pennington, N.J., who has 
resigned from the Eshelman sales 
staff, to become an Eshelman feed 
distributor. He has purchased the 
Farmer’s Cash Feed Co., Penning- 
ton, N.J. 


DOGS GO FOR FOODS CONTAINING 
WARD'S KIBBLED PRODUCTS 


Makes Any Good Dog Food Better 


WARD FEED CO. 
A FULL LINE OF INGREDIENTS fer ALL TYPES OF DOG, FOX and MINK FOODS 


GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


Strong-Scott’s Uni-Blend Feed Mixer is a 
complete liquid supply and application system 
which automatically supplies, heats, measures 
and applies any desired amount of liquid ingre- 


dients to dry feed. 


The Molasses Regulator on the Uni-Blend 
enables the operator to accurately apply molasses 
to dry feed at any desired rate in one simple 
automatic operation. It affords complete control, 


NEW PRODUCT NEWS 


STRONG-SCOTT UNI-BLEND ... FIRST 
COMPLETE LIQUID 


Advertisement 


precise accuracy, yet requires only minimum 


attention. 


Write for Free Color Brochure. 
Detailed information will be sent 


for any type of liquid application. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN, 


APPLYING SYSTEM 


The Liquid Meter of the Uni-Blend accurately 
measures the liquid going to the mixing chamber. 
It eliminates all guesswork and gives the opera- 
tor complete control. 


The Steam Heating Controls of Strong-Scott’s 
new Uni-Blend provide a thermostatic control 
for maintaining the correct temperature needed 
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A. E. Staley Announces 


6 New Assignments 


DECATUR, ILL. — New assign- 
ments and appointments have been 
announced for six salesmen of the 
formula feed department of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. The pro- 
motions, announced by Clyde Thomp- 
son, feed sales manager of the com- 
pany’s soybean division, are: 

James J. Callan of Ripon, Wis., to 
northeastern Indiana as_ assistant 


the Sniffer 


He tells more from one whiff than 
research can from a thorough anal- 
ysis. He has inhaled more nutrition 


than most pigs get in a lifetime. 


The Sniffer is happy when he 
smells the “fresh milled” aroma of 
Archer Booster Feed—a sure sign 
of freshness, of greater nutrition 
locked in every pound. The Sniffer 
becomes a buyer in the store that 
sells Archer Booster Feed. 


MORAL: No matter what feed store 
type you sell to, you'll make him hap- 
pier... make him a better customer 
with Archer Booster Feed 


manager; S. Douglas Young of Green- 


ville, Ill., to the Galesburg, Ill., area; 
Robert A. Kane of Paw Paw, IIl., 
transferred from southeastern In- 
diana (Clifford, Ind.) to the north- 


western Illinois area; Bill Norris, Jr., 
of Pennville, Ind., assigned to south- 
eastern Indiana as assistant to Robert 
Golden, Richmond, Ind.; Larry Luby, 


Martinsville, Ind., to serve as a poul- 
try specialist in Indiana, and Ralph 
Huge, Chillicothe, Ill., poultry spe- | 


He formerly was a 


cialist in Illinois 
territory manager 


Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 
Feed Sales Offices: 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 


known 
nutriti 


onal factors. 


to any 
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EARLY METHODS 
for grinding grain were slow, arduous 


jobs, often powered by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 
tle which pounded whole grains to bits 


| WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 
granulation everytime! 


Dhyne Midway 6-9456 


L. A. Linville 


R. D. McAusland 


Retires from Bemis 


ST. LOUIS—R. D. McAusland, di- 
rector of western operations 


| Bemis Bro. Bag Co., with headquar- 


| ters 


in Seattle, Wash., retired 


R. D. McAusland 


| general manager in 1941, elected a 


vice president in 1947, and became 


director of western operations in 
| 1952. 
Mr. McAusland is a flying en- 


for | 


Jan. 30, it has been announced by | 


Judson Bemis, executive vice pres- 
ident. Mr. McAusland was a vice pres- 


ident and a director of the company. | 


L. A. Linville, assistant director of 
sales at the Bemis general offices in 
St. Louis, has been named to succeed 
Mr. McAusland as director of west- 
ern operations. 

Mr. McAusland’s career began in 
1900 when he took his first job as 


an office boy at Bemis-Omaha. Sev- | 


eral years later he went to Seattle 
as a salesman, and in 1913 was made 
manager of the Seattle plant. 
Elected a director in 1936, Mr. 
McAusland was named Pacific Coast 


Joins Wirthmore Staff 


BOSTON—The dairy service de- 
partment of Wirthmore Feeds an- 
nounces the addition of Laurence S. 
Swenson to its field staff. Mr. Swen- 
son, formerly with the Sussex County 
Cooperative Breeding Assn., will 
cover southern New York and Sussex 
County, N.J., areas. 

Mr. Swenson has operated his own 
dairy farm at Hackettstown, N.J. He 
lives in Newton, N.J. 


RESEARCH REQUESTED 

MOSCOW, IDAHO—At least 90% 
of the current projects in the Univer- 
sity of Idaho’s agricultural experi- 
ment station are the direct result of 
specific requests for agricultural re- 
search by producers or industries of 
the state, Dr. J. E. Kraus of the col- 
lege of agriculture reported at the 
annual experiment station staff con- 
ference recently. 


CALF LOSSES 
Scours and similar intestinal 
troubles have been found to cause 15 
to 20% of calf deaths in some dairy 
herds where good records have been 
kept, according to the University of 
Illinois. The scientists said overfeed- 
ing is one of the most common causes 

of scours in dairy calves. 


thusiast and is one of the first busi- 
nessmen to use commercial air trans- 
port for business purposes. He start- 
ed making business trips by air back 
in the days when planes were used 
primarily for flying the mail and had 
room for only two or three pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. Linville began his career in 
the bag industry as a salesman with 
the Jaite Co. in St. Helens, Ore., in 
1930. He was made manager in 1934, 
and continued as such when the plant 
was purchased by Bemis in 1941, and 
later when the St. Helens operation 
was moved into a new plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., in 1948. He was ap- 
pointed assistant director of sales 
early in 1955. 

Mr. Linville will make his head- 
quarters as director of western oper- 
ations in the San Francisco area. 


Brokers 


of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bldg. 
WAbash 2-7322 Chicago 4, Til. 


TWX 623 


Portable 


Processor 


Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
time-saving, money-saving features. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
2101 S. tlinols St., Streator, lilinois 


More Profits With Profit Brands! 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford Products 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 

Clear Quill Dog Foods 
Calf Manna 
Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 

V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers 

Fish Meal - 
Toxite Disinfectant Spray 
Royal Oak Charcoal 


Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 


Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 


Pilot Oyster Shells 


Fish Solubles 


United Calcium Carbonate 


in a stone mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. 


Demon Oat Products 


TERLOO MILLS COMPANY 


Wholesale 


or write Hammer Department bd 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF NOPCO-PAK 


COSTS MORE BUY THE BEST 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 
WHY YOU'LL WISE BUY 


NOPCO-PAK 


Nopco-Paks are checked for compatibility. 
Before your order is accepted, your formula 
is carefully examined to find whether the 
ingredients will “‘live together.”’ If they can’t, 
we notify you and suggest alternatives. 


ce. 


Nopco-Pak formulas are studied to develop 
the best manufacturing procedure. We select 
the one that assures you of maximum vitamin 
potency and dependable stability even under 
adverse storage conditions. 


Nopco-Paks contain Micratized® Vitamins 
A & D, truly stable even when subjected to 
heat and difficult ingredients. Photo shows 
Micratized vitamins passing the hot plate 
test while another vitamin product reaches 
the melting point. 


nit 


Specially blended to your specifications 


When you buy Nopco-Pak, you get a vitamin supplement blended for you 


with Nopco know-how. And while the know-how adds nothing to your cost, 


it makes all the difference in its nutrition value. Nopco-Paks are quality — Ss 


vitamin supplements, blended to provide you with the vital nutrition as Nopco-Pak represents only a small part of 
the cost of of But 

e ration, t j t t 
specified in your order. For details, send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide. is good enough for this vital function. Depend 


on Nopco-Pak, blended to your specifications. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide 


Name 
Firm Name 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPARY 
Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. City Suse 


Bosic producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitemins A and D, niacin, cokium pontothenate, choline chloride, and other vitamin products 
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Gi or SUMMER ... 


ryy 


ALSH 
GRAIN 
CO. 


Teacher: “And isn’t it wonderful 


how the little chick t t of 
Junior: “What gets me, teacher, is 


how they got in.” MINNEAPOLIS 15 
Federal 8-0678 


¢ 


Mr. Brown was a stubborn indi- 
vidual. He would never wear rubbers 
when it rained, or an extra sweater 
on chilly nights. Mrs. Brown became 
somewhat irritated at his obstinacy. CALL 

“You never take any good advice,” 


sh le j d. 
for you I don’t,” he MATT WALSH 


retorted, “or you would still be an 


NICHOLS BIRDS sae SHELLEY WALSH 


The best way to keep up with the OR 
; Joneses is to take it easy for a while 
ST A Y | N C O N D | Tl ON and in a few years you'll meet them JOHN STRATE 
coming back. 
Contents of the average “medicine” F 
You'll find that one thing stands out in Nichols birds cabinet: Assorted bobby pins, shav- Oo 
2. 2 they'll take to your feed right from the start and stay ing supplies, mouth wash, tooth 
brushes and paste, eye-brow tweezers, 0 ATS CORN 
on feed regardless of weather conditions — cold, wet win 
ters or torrid summers. aspirin tablet bottle. 
And that’s to your advantage, because birds that eat *¢°¢ Se 
keep you and your customers in business, bring more cash In a drouth-ridden Texas area, two 


return per bag consumed, and assure your future tonnage baptism - by - immersion ministers of FEED WHEAT 
opposing denominations were pri- 


vately debating their conflicting be- 
NI HOLS first nationally distributed crossbreds = 
C Ss for economical production of broiler to the other and said, “If I keep this 
hatching eggs. up, I’ll win you over to my denomi- FEED BARLEY 
nation yet.” 
RIVER * “Yes,” thoughtfully replied his 
” friend. “And if this drouth keeps up, 
NICHOLS Crosses 


the Methodists will have us both!” 


¢ 
| Vontress =| NICHO LS Crosses | Back in the days when outlaws MIXED FEED 


were ravaging the country, they ter- OATS 
rorized conductors into letting them 
ride free on the trains. One day the 

* Three way crosses that have given the industry new standards leader of the gang boarded a coach, Be 
for health, feed efficiency and quality pulled out his gun, and to the 


frightened ticket-taker proclaimed: 
“There’s my fare!” 


For information on this stock, and “O. K.,” the conductor meekly re- SCREENINGS 


hatcheries in your area write plied. 
But he slipped up to the baggage 
car and provided himself with a 


sawed-off shotgun. In a little while 
Ni C WwW OLS Poultry Farm, Inc. he was back at the side of the recalci- FEED 
trant passenger. Poking the business 
end of the weapon into the ribs of 
the bad man, he gently announced: INGREDIENTS 
| “All right, I’m ready to punch your 
ticket now.” 
The outlaw paid. = 
C ll A man died and left $100,000 each 
a to an Englishman, and Irishman and 
o a Scotchman, on condition that each L 
H put $10 in his coffin. The Englishman 
an Dusen arrington Co. dropped in his $10, and the Irishman 


did likewise. Then along came the 


Scotchman who i offi 
for Barley, Oats, Corn cheek for $30 and took out the $20. GR f IN 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


KINGSTON , NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


The pastor of a California church, 
shaking hands with the congregation 
greeted a pretty Mexican lass, who 
| was not a regular member, with: ra 
“And where do you live?” 
and said, “I already got a fella!” 1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE 
Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: | e¢0¢ 
? Yez 
P.0.Box 267 O 
PRE MIXE: | Absent-minded Professor: “Ah, yes, 


as they were leaving the church, 
She gave him an appraising look 
“Ray Ewing Alan Bader She: “I wonder if you remember MINNEAPOLIS 15 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 
and did you?” 
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| 
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Protein-Energy Ratios 
In Poultry Rations 


By Dr. F. W. Hill 
Cornell University 


NOTE: Protein-energy 
relationships are the subject of much 
study and discussion these days 
among nutritionists and other feed 
men. In the accompanying article, 
Dr. F. W. Hill of the poultry depart- 
ment at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., outlines some basic considera- 
tions in this field, and he discusses 
some of the research work. Although 
much further work is needed, he 
notes, work which has been done can 
serve as a practical guide in feed 
formulation. At the same time, Dr. 
Hill has some words of caution in 
the use of protein-energy ratios. One 
of the points he makes deals with 
energy values. He says it appears now 
that nutrient -metabolizable energy 
values will have even greater utility 
than the nutrient-productive energy 
ratios currently being used. This 
article is reprinted from Cornell 
Feed Service. 


Over the past 10 years there has 
been a steady trend in poultry feed- 
ing practice toward the use of rations 
of progressively higher energy value. 
This trend, which started with ra- 
tions for broilers and has extended 
more recently to rations for layers, 
has been based primarily upon the 
increase in efficiency of production 
which accompanies increases in 
energy concentration. 

The efficiency of production, meas- 
ured as the amount of feed required 
to produce a pound of meat or a 
dozen eggs, has progressively im- 
proved to the point where it is not 
unusual for efficient broiler opera- 
tions to produce a pound of poultry 
meat with 2.7 lb. of feed, or for effi- 
cient layer operations to produce a 
dozen eggs with less than 5 lb. of 
feed. 

The steady increases in efficiency 
of production have focused attention 


vitamins and minerals, were con- 
ducted with rations quite high in 
energy value. This was to some de- 
gree circumstantial because many of 
the simplified laboratory rations used 
for such studies were based at least 
partly on purified feed ingredients. 


Other Factors Appear 
During very recent years, however, 
an additional factor has been intro- 
duced into the practical feeding situa- 
tion by the appearance of waste ani- 
mal fats at prices sufficiently eco- 
nomical to warrant their use. They 


have made it possible for practical 
rations to attain levels of energy 
concentration appreciably beyond 
those in common use previously. The 
question of whether the requirement 
standards commonly recognized are 
adequate under these new circum- 
stances has attracted considerable 
recent attention. 

One field in which there has been 
a great deal of research activity dur- 
ing the past year is the determination 
of the effect of energy level on pro- 
tein requirement. Accurate informa- 
tion on protein and amino acid re- 
quirements is particularly important 
from a practical standpoint because 
protein is normally the most costly 
nutrient in a practical ration. 

It has been customary for many 
years to express the protein require- 
ment of chicks and hens as a percen- 
tage of the ration. While this is a 
convenient method of measurement 
from the standpoint of formulation 
of rations, it is undoubtedly a less 
accurate way of stating the require- 
ment than to consider it as a defi- 
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nite quantity of protein required per 
day for the particular functions which 
the animal performs. 

When expressed as a percentage of 
the ration, the protein requirement of 
both chicks and layers is affected by 
every factor which influences rate of 
feed consumption. If it is considered 
that the protein requirement is a 
definite quantity per day, it must be 
provided in the feed consumed in 
that interval of time; as the effi- 
ciency of the ration is increased by 
raising its energy concentration, a 
smaller amount of feed is consumed 
to meet the energy requirement and 
the fixed quantity of protein required 
must be supplied by this smaller 
amount of feed. Therefore, it would 
be expected that protein requirement 
as a percentage of the ration would 
increase progressively as the energy 
content of the ration is increased. 

A similar line of reasoning can be 
applied to the requirements for all 
other nutrients expressed in terms of 
concentration in the ration. 

The simplest relationship which 


REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


These 24 tests tell 
the ‘Stilbosol’ story... 


Here, in one table, are the results of twenty-four 
carefully conducted experiments made at agri- 
cultural schools and research farms. They show 
how cattle fattening rations containing ‘Stil- 
bosol’ can improve profits over identical rations 
without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Conditions under which these experiments were 
carried out varied widely. Cattle were of differ- 
ent quality and weight; rations fed went from 
high roughage to high grain; a variety of 
protein supplements was used; and climate, 
temperatures, and handling differences natu- 


rally varied. 


Yet, results from all these widely separated 
sources were remarkably consistent. Most of 


the extra gains due to diethylstilbestrol were 
more than 20% when ‘Stilbosol’ was fed at the 
10 mg. per day level with high grain rations; 
and saving in feed cost seldom fell below 10%. 


Where carcass measurements were made, there 


was very little to choose between check-lot 


animals and the hormone-fed animals... in 
either direction. 


Many feeders have found that the results re- 
ported from college experiment stations, feed 
manufacturers’ research farms, and elsewhere, 
have been on the conservative side. 


This mass of reliable evidence is ample proof 


that ‘Stilbosol’ is an important new profit tool 
to use in your feedlot. 


on the question of applicability of 
quantitative requirement information SUMMARY OF 24 DIETHYLSTILBESTROL CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 
obtained in previous research to the 1 Foot 
kind of ration commonly in present Where Experiments Kind Type No. Cattle Av. Daily Gain hee Dressing % Fed. Grade* No. 
the main, the basic studies con A ~ Check Check Check Cheek 
x icultural Colleges e 4 iethyl- 
ducted in previous years to determine “ta Increase Let ment 
requirements of chickens for protein, lowa AH 188 (1954) Steers Grain 8 16 213 267 25 13 607 611 80 8&4 43 
? lowa AH 189 (1954) Steers Grain 8  e- oe? ae 12 60.0 60.4 6.5 6.6 112 
lowa AH 192 (1954) Heifers Grain 8 16 203 2.29 13 13 58.4 58.0 7.0 7.0 113 
lowa FSR 107 (1954) Steers Roughage 20 20 110 =1.21 10 10 127 
owa ( teers rain 7 2 7. 4 120 
GONE-MAN PACKASED FEED PLANET: lowa (July 1955) Steers Roughage 40 40 1.00. 108 8 a - 
Shown with 500-lb. Batch Mixer, 10” x 10 lowa (July 1955) Calves Grain 9 18 222 2.45 10 6 -- = — - 224 
Krimper-Kracker and 14” Rotory Knife Granu- Colo. No.605 (1955) Steers Grain 9 8 230 290 26 21 _ _ - 84 
lator. Other sizes 100 Ibs. to 6,000 Ibs. Any Mich. (June 1955) Steers . Grain 14 14 230 2.60 13 20 61.9 62.0 6.7 7.4 98 
item available separately. Also Nebr. 71 (1955) Steers Grain 15 15 202 2.40 19 12 64.0 63.2 88 8.5 112 
molasses attachment. CRIMPS, Ohio No.94 (1955) Steers Grain 21 21 #217 247 #14 13 _ 84 
GRANULATES DUST-FREE and Purdue 139 (1955) Steers Grain 10 10 233 2.64 13 ll _ = 7.3 6.6 123 
operates with small motor or Purdue 148 (1955) Steers Grain 9 9 271 330 18 98 
tractor. Discharges correctly Purdue 149 Calves Grain 9 9 237 284 20 15 -- 98 
balanced rations into bags or Tenn. (1955) Steers Grain 24 16 84138 «217728 18 575 578 5.0 5.0 98 
trucks. No millwright Texas (April 1955) Steers Grain 10 @ ll 598 598 58 5.4 120 
SEAT ony Feed Manufacturers 
livestock feeding program. Migr.T (1955) Steers Half &Half 10 26 24 12 56 
Users everywhere be- Migr.U (1954) Steers Grain 10 »  2n 22 2 14 60.4 59.8 7.1 7.4 70 
cause it’s deliber- Migr. V¥ (1954) Steers Grain 9 10 203 2.27 12 5 — 10.0 10.2 117 
ately priced to Migr. W (1955) Steers Grain 16 16 2.28 2.70 18 7 62.30 62.29 63 7.5 180 
sell. Write TO- Migr. X (1955) Steers Grain 30 30 «6284 3.08 8 13 57.40 57.33 7.0 7.1 96 
DAY for free Mfgr.Y (1955) Heifers Grain 35 5. 23 28 15 13 59.48 59.91 5.0 5.0 62 
somples and Mfgr.Z (1955) Steers Grain 12 = 19 59.58 59.60 80 8.0 150 
catolog. Average All Experiments 78 86126 1. 
— *Federal grade based upon prime plus=12, prime=11, prime minus=10, choice plus=9, choice=8, choice minus=7, good plus=6, good=5, 
good minus=4, commercial pius=3, commercial =2, commercial minus=1. ‘Stilbosol’ (Diethylstilbestrol Premiz, Lilly) 


* 


INDIANA 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 46, 


Oe H. C. DAVIS SONS’ 


Dept. FH-185 Bonner Springs, Kansas 
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could exist between protein require- 
ment and energy level would be a 
direct one, in which the amount of 
protein required per unit of energy 
would be constant over the entire 
practicable range of energy concen- 
trations. Such a direct relationship 
would involve two implicit assump- 
tions: 

1. It is assumed that within close 
limits chicks and hens will consume 
the same total quantity of energy 
from different rations, if they are 
properly balanced with respect to 
other nutrients. This assumption is 
probably not entirely correct since 


it has been shown that both energy 
concentration and protein-energy 
ratio influence rate of fat deposition. 

2. It is assumed that the propor- 
tions of other nutrients, particularly 
carbohydrate and fat, in the ration 
do not materially influence the quan- 
tity of protein required for a given 
function. This likewise is probably not 
entirely correct since it is well known 
from work with other animals that 
both carbohydrates and fats can ex- 
ert a marked sparing effect on pro- 
tein requirement. A logical extension 
of the findings with other animals 
would lead one to expect that for 


each energy concentration level which 
can be produced in the diet there is 
an optional ratio between carbohy- 
drate, fat and protein for the given 
function involved, and that this ratio 
would not necessarily be the same 
at different energy levels. 

These two assumptions are suffi- 
ciently uncertain that at present it 
seems unwise to regard fixed pro- 
tein-energy ratios as nutritional law. 
However, even though it is unlikely 
that any fixed protein-energy ratio 
would be applicable over any wide 
range of energy values, such ratios 
can be highly useful formulation tools 


within a narrow range of energy 
values and for restricted ranges of 
nutrient combinations. 

Although much further work is 
needed to establish the various fac- 
tors involved in the relation of pro- 
tein requirement to energy level and 
nutrient combinations, work which 
has already been done in several lab- 
oratories can be employed as a prac- 
tical guide to estimate the nutritional 
adequacy of rations with respect to 
protein. 

Other Research 

The most extensive work on pro- 

tein-energy ratios has been done at 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS— 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small buat absolately authentic and 


concise 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, deficiency diseases; $2 80 
also relationship between ‘feed consumption ard egg production........ . 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


treatment of vital information for 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison 
Part I—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 
Part ll—Feedingstuffs 
Part 11]—Feeding Farm Animals 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 3rd Edition 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
‘d, ly d facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about rag certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., can 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables............-+.--- 


BEEF CATTLE, 4*h Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes a oe 
experir sterili 


< hundreds of f ments. Has @ special chapter on ty b 
arry Hardenbrooks, of veterinary $6 50 
University “[ilinois. 641 pages e 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
tical swine raiser's handbook. selection, record k 


handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $5 50 


THE STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK (1955) 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger 
Dr. Ensminger is Chairman of Department of Animal Husbandry, State College 
of W , and consnitant to the Nucleonics Dept. of General Electric Co. 
Contains nineteen sections and in its scope is the equivalent of a dozen books on 
all phases of livestock breeding, feeding, management and “Q 50 
marketing. Indexed for ready reforemee ..... 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $5. 75 
be done and Pemnetty how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations..... 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock. In this second edition all statistics 
have been brought up to date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 
and disease and parasite control of livestock are included. $ 6 00 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred &. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy enttle health pre- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6. 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 


4th Edition (1955) 


W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 


Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 

—Managing; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6—Milk Secretion; Care and Mer- 

Part Part 8—Providing Good Buildings; 
rt 9—The Future of Dairying. A recognized text of wagered value $ 

4 all engaged in dairying, especially to students. 4. 75 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS: (1949) 


By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


A text for elementary courses in animal feeding and valuable to the farmer who 
has not had a education in agriculture. Separate I on § 
many available farm feeds. Well indexed. 440 pages, cloth bound ‘ 3.50 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and $ 
marketing operations in raising of hogs, pages. 65 illustrations... 6.00 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 


Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livestock, the dairy 
herd, livestock disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and poultry diseases, 
agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer $3 00 
dealer, etc. 387 pages, with many illustretions in color . 
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Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of 
feed to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and manage- $7 50 
ment for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed fac- 
turers, feed dealers, hate en, breeders. New chapter on anti- oo be 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition By morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; $ 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising...................0seccecuee 6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, nutrition, disease comtrol, ete. ...... 5.00 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, Third Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 


Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual single deck 
ix areas having a relatively mild climate. Based on methods used 
in California and new 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; e practical guide 2 hatchery operation for the experienced and inex- 
perienced. Covers all phases of the business, — advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, i t, chick sel $ 

sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated 6. 50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A: Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, 

for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, 

candling eggs, ete. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. a Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breedin, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their pueventien $ 

and control. 1,000 pages, 124 nad 7.00 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 
A guide to the raiser of specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ 


the field. A doliar-wise help im ali aspects of this business. 
467 pages, 265 illustrations 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 
Station 
A complete manual including chapt on selecti stock, equipment, feeds and 
feeding, breeding, management, meat production, , marketing, diseases, slaughter- 
ing, wool production and the uses of rabbit meat and its S 
preparation for the table, 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding. .... 3.50 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (195!) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference te the nutritional aspects of feed 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1955 
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Annaal statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, forei ; 
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the University of Maryland. Studies 
with broiler rations over a range of 
energy concentrations, which included 
those likely to be encountered in 
practice, showed that a ratio of 42 
calories of productive energy for each 
1% of protein in the ration was satis- 
factory for maximum growth and effi- 
ciency to four weeks of age. 

Supplying a greater amount of 
energy than this per unit of protein 
resulted in decreased gross efficiency 
and somewhat lower growth rate. 
Supplying less energy per unit of pro- 
tein did not influence growth rate, but 
tended to reduce efficiency of growth 
and decreased the amount of fat 
deposition. 

In experiments over the entire 
starting period (up to seven weeks 
of age), a ratio of 46 calories of pro- 
ductive energy for each 1% of pro- 
tein was as satisfactory as any lower 
ratio. The slightly greater efficiency 
up to four weeks of age of rations 
with lower ratios did not persist 
through seven weeks. 

Since the terminal results are of 
greatest importance, and because 
starter rations are generally used for 
at least the first seven weeks, the 
data from these experiments are 
more directly applicable to practice 
than the short term experiments. For 
the production of meat chickens, 
therefore, it would appear that a 
calorie-protein ratio of approximately 
46 would be the most desirable in 
starter rations to produce rapid gains 
with high efficiency. 

Similar experiments by these work- 
ers have shown that approximately 
52-56 calories of productive energy 
for each 1% of protein produced satis- 
factory results in finishing rations 
fed during the last three to four 
weeks of broiler production. 


Applied to Layers 

The concept of protein-calorie 
ratios has been extended by these 
workers to rations for layers, largely 
by calculations made on the basis of 
expected feed consumption at vary- 
ing rates of production for hens of 
different body size. For moderate to 
heavy production, they have indicated 
that rations for layers should con- 
tain approximately 56 to 62 calories 
of productive energy for each 1% 
protein. These estimates are based 
on less experimental evidence than 
those for growing chickens. 

In recent studies at Cornell it was 
found that in rations of high energy 
value, but not containing supplemen- 
tary fat, a ratio of approximately 64 
calories of productive energy per 1% 
protein (15% protein in a 960 calorie 
per pound ration) was satisfactory 
for a high rate of production over a 
full production year. This work was 
done with Leghorns with a mature 
average weight of 5 lb. Other pre- 
liminary work shows a somewhat 


awit { LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
© CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF; 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 


Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses ond mineral 
d 


eterminations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N Madison], Wis. 


higher protein requirement for a 
smaller strain of Leghorns. 

Rations containing supplementary 
fat presented a different picture, and 
one which suggested that fat used in 
such a way has a marked sparing ef- 
fect on protein requirement. In a pre- 
liminary experiment to investigate 
the effect of added fat on protein re- 
quirement of layers, it was found that 
the requirement in the presence of 
5% supplementary fat was no greater 
than in a similar ration not contain- 
ing supplementary fat. 

This was contrary to expectation: 
viewing the protein requirement as a 
fixed quantity of protein per day per 
hen at a given rate of production, one 
would expect that the protein re- 
quirement as a percentage of the 
ration would be increased by raising 
energy concentration through the ad- 
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BROWER 


“CREEP 


FEEDER’ 


* KEEPS COWS OUT— 
SAVES FEED 


* BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 30 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of 
ther — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 


keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 


canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 


dition of fat. solidly at all four corners — stays put. 


In view of these results, it is neces- 
sary to withhold judgment on the 
protein-energy ratios which should be 


Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy steel skids. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily as- 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write for literature and prices 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, Illinois 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new “‘in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


U. 6. PATENT NO. 2,544,698 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


These are the advantages yee. a Lipamone:a free-flowing feed 
growers by offering Liponized feed: additive for broiler finishers. 
It contains 14% dienestrol 
No extra work to do or pay for. diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
No handling of the birds — no set-back, in corn distillers dried grains. 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to Liponizing : the process 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 
. or feeding birds the 
No residual hormone to cause concern. ooh 
Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy Liponette ™s @ broiler which 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 Ibs. of carrier has been Liponized. The demand 
makes 10 Ibs. of pre-mix; 10 Ibs. of for these extra-quality birds means 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 
ben better sales for the grower 
es a Liponized best-seller. and processor and profit for the 
Premium prices are being offered by manufacturer who supplies the 
alert processors who recognize Liponized broiler finisher. 


the quality features of Liponettes. 

We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete 
information and to answer your questions. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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employed in rations for layers. It 
would appear that the estimates 
made by the Maryland workers are 
somewhat conservative, and that a 
higher level of energy per unit of 
protein may be employed in practical 
rations. 
Further Caution 

A further word of caution with re- 
spect to nutrient-energy ratios should 
be emphasized at this stage of de- 
velopment. 

The work which has been done up 
to this time in several laboratories 
has been based on estimated energy 
levels of rations calculated from the 
data of Fraps on productive energy 
values of feed ingredients. A ratio is 
necessarily derived from two num- 
bers, in this case an estimate of 
energy value and an analytically de- 
termined nutrient level, protein. The 
accuracy and utility of the ratio can 
be no better than the accuracy and 
utility of the numbers from which 
the ratio is derived, and therefore a 
critical inspection of the validity of 


productive energy values is pertinent. 

Work conducted at Cornell Univer- 
sity during the past year has shown 
that the determination of productive 
energy values of feed ingredients is 
a very difficult problem, and that pro- 
ductive energy estimates are suscepti- 
ble to a high degree of variation. In 
replicate determinations of the pro- 
ductive energy value of a complete 
ration, the standard deviation of the 


estimates was approximately +20% 
raising serious question of the accur- 
acy of productive energy values based 


on limited experimental data 

Several of the productive energy 
values for common feedstuffs as re- 
ported in the original Texas work are 
particularly open to question, includ- 
ing the values for fat and soybean 
meal. 

The conclusions reached in the Cor- 
nell studies on methods of determin- 
ing energy value favored the use of 
metabolizable energy instead of pro- 
ductive energy. Metabolizable energy 
values are capable of a high degree 


of precision, replicate estimates agree- 
ing within a standard deviation of 
+2%. They can be estimated from 
digestibility coefficients for ingredi- 
ents on which direct experimental 
evidence is not available. 

A systematic appraisal of protein 
requirement and the requirements for 
other nutrients in relation to meta- 
bolizable energy levels in poultry ra- 
tions will be highly desirable. On the 
basis of present knowledge, it would 
be anticipated that nutrient-metabo- 
lizable energy ratios would have even 
greater utility than the nutrient- 
productive energy ratios currently 
being used. 


CLARK APPOINTMENT 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—M. J. 
Drackett has been appointed sales 
manager of the attachments section 
of the Industrial Truck Division of 
Clark Equipment Co., according to 
an announcement by L. A. DePolis, 
general sales manager. 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


APEX 
BAGGING SCA 


REFER TO 


THE BURROWS CATALOG 


VERTICAL 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


By “First Hand Selling” we mean that one of Burrows field representa- 
tives will call on you at your place to help with any grain, feed or seed 
testing, handling or processing problem you may have. By checking 
the situation “first hand” our field men can engineer and recommend the 
exact equipment you need. This cost-free service plus Burrows quality 
equipment assures you many years of perfect, trouble-free performance. 
Before you buy any equipment get the recommendation of your Burrows 
man, your complete source for any and all equipment used in the grain, 
feed and seed trades. Write us now! 


ELEVATOR CUPS 


1316-C Sherman Ave., 


Evanston, Ili. 


Earnest M. Pruett 


PROMOTED—Earnest M. Pruett, as- 
sistant sales manager of Cosby- 
Hodges Milling Co., Attalla, Ala., has 
been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant to the general branch man- 
ager, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., W. Cosby Hodges, 
company president, has announced. 
A native of Gadsden, Mr. Pruett at- 
tended the University of Alabama. 
He joined Cosby-Hodges as a district 
manager at Attalla in 1950. Mr. 
Pruett was promoted to assistant 


| branch sales manager in 1954. In his 


new position he will serve as co- 
ordinator of sales in the branch divi- 
sion. Cosby - Hodges has branches 
located at Attalla, Dothan, Mobile 
and Montgomery, Ala., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


Lambing Percentage 


Increase Sought 


MADISON, WIS.— Ways to in- 
crease the number of lambs a ewe 
will produce are being sought by 
University of Wisconsin researchers. 

Livestock specialists A. S. El 
Sheikh, C. V. Hulet, Dr. A. L. Pope 
and Dr. L. E. Casida at the university 
have studied the effect of the feeding 
level on reproduction of ewes. Dur- 
ing two years of tests, ewes getting 
grain beginning in January before 
they were bred in the fall had a 
higher ovulation and slightly higher 
fertilization rate than similar ewes 
on roughage alone. But they also had 
a higher embryo death rate. 

The end result, 40 days after breed- 
ing, was that the embryos of both 
groups were about equal in number 
and weighed about the same. 

These findings are similar in some 
respects to results with different 
feed levels for gilts. The next step in 
such research is to learn how to feed 
to get the high ovulation and fertili- 
zation rates of grain feeding, along 
with the high embryo survival of 
roughage fed ewes. 
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Grover C. Wilson Will 
Lead Duluth Trade 


For Another Year 


DULUTH—Grover C. Wilson, vice 
president of J. & O. Grain Co., 
Duluth, Minn., was reelected presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade at 
the annual election of officers, direc- 
tors and board members held Jan. 17. 

J. R. McCarthy, Capitol Elevator 
Co., was elected vice president. He 
had previously served as a director. 
The terms of office for both presi- 
dent and vice president are for one 
year. 

Directors reelected for three year 
terms included C. C. Blair, Norris 


Grain Co., R. C. Schiller, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. and Lyle Pat- 
terson, Benson-Quinn Co. 

B. T. Dinham, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; M. P. McGraw, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and George Sass- 
man, Hallet & Carey Co., were re- 
named to the board of arbitration for 
one-year terms. 

Reelected to the board of appeals 
for one year terms were C. F. Fuller, 
Jr., Thomson & McKinnon, Carl E. 
Peterson, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Helmer Grenner, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Newly elected to the 
board of appeals for one year term 
was George V. Gibbs, Atwood-Larson 
Co 


The newly-elected officers were 
installed in office Jan. 23, 1956. 


Eastern Poultry Plants 


Grant Wage Increases 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—New con- 
tracts covering more than 1,020 
workers in four poultry processing 
plants in lower Delaware and nearby 
Maryland grant a minimum wage of 
$1.05 starting March 1, it was an- 
nounced Jan. 25 by Jack Birl, presi- 
dent of Local 199, Meat and Poultry 
Workers. - 

The contracts cover three plants of 
Swift & Co. at Georgetown, Felton 
and Salisbury, and one of C. A. Swan- 
son at Salisbury. 

The Swift contract, covering 570 
workers, calls for an increase of 10¢ 
an hour retroactive to Jan. 3, and an 
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additional 12¢ an hour on March 1. 

The Swanson contract calls for a 
boost of 5¢ an hour retroactive to 
Jan. 3, and another 10¢ on March 1. 
At that time both firms will have the 
$1.05 minimum. The contracts with 
both firms call for an eight-hour day, 
with time and a half for overtime, 
and for six holidays with pay. Em- 
ployees are eligible for the holidays 
after 30 days’ employment. Both con- 
tracts extend for two years. 


NEW EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 

TROY, MO.—The Agricultural Sup- 
ply Co., Troy, Mo., owned and oper- 
ated by Norton Woolfolk, has com- 
pleted the installation of feed grind- 
ing and mixing equipment. 


= 


Formula 


change at hand? 


2 


RECHECK METHIONINE REQUIREMENTS 


when you change ingredients or alter feed energy 


Requirements for supplemental me- 
thionine change the minute you alter 
your feed formula. For example, any 
increase in the proportion of fat, corn 


CALORIES PRODUCTIVE ENERGY LB. 
600 


with wheat, for instance, will reduce 


natural methionine content by half, 
even though energy remains about the 
same. It is important to add additional 


4 


or other high-energy, low-protein feed- 5 «7 Ss Dow methionine to protect feed 
stuffs in your formula will alter the pa iF performance. 
protein-calorie ratio. w 

= 420 Dow methionine supplementation 


In order to obtain maximum results, 
certain calorie-protein-amino acid re- 
lations must be maintained. The graph 
visually depicts this vital protein- 
calorie relationship. 


gives you greater formula flexibility, 
but it is wise to check requirements 
whenever you make a change. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemicals Sales Department, Midland, 
Michigan. 


equal energy value, you should review 
methionine requirements. Remember, 
calorie content is no measure of pro- 


Even if you interchange ingredients of tein or amino acid. Replacing corn 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DOW 
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Distillers Group 
Maps Plans for 
March 7 Meeting 


CINCINNATI — The eleventh Dis- 
tillers Feed Conference will feature 
research reports on the nutritional 
value of distillers feeds for poultry 
and livestock. The conference is 
sponsored by the Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council and will be held 
March 7 at the Sheraton Gibson Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati. 

The program announced by Dr. L. 
E. Carpenter, executive director, Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council, will 
feature talks by leading nutrition- 
ists on the yet unidentified vitamin- 
like substances. The following topics 
will be presented: 

W. T. Diamond, secretary, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., “Are 
We in a Fix in '56?”; F. H. Baker, 


University of Kentucky, “Distillers 
Dried Grains With Solubles in Win- 
tering Rations of Stocker Steer 
Calves”; O. G. Bentley, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, “Recent 
Developments in Studies on Growth 
Factors for Rumen Microorganisms.” 

C. H. Noller, Purdue University, 
“The Relationship Between Growth 
of Young Calves and the Digestibility 
of Nutrients in Milk and Vegetable 
Milk Replacers”; N. L. Jacobson, 
Iowa State College, “Observations on 
the Use of Distillers Dried Solubles 
in Calf Feeds’; D. V. Catron, Iowa 
State College, “New Developments in 
Baby Pig Nutrition’; J. K. Loosli, 
Cornell University, “Further Studies 
on the Value of Distillers Feeds for 
Dairy Cows and Calves.” 

T. D. Runnels, University of Dela- 
ware, “Optimum Levels of Distillers 
Dried Solubles as Affected by Levels 
of Productive Energy”; L. C. Norris, 
Cornell University, “New Develop- 
ments on Unidentified Nutrients”; J. 
R. Couch, Texas A&M College, “Dis- 
tillers Dried Solubles as a Source of 


Unidentified Factors—Recent Devel- 


opments.” 
Dr. R. H. Grummer, University of 
Wisconsin, will discuss “Sow Fer- 


tility Is Sensitive to Environment.” 
The formal program will be followed 
by a panel discussion moderated by 
Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons.. 

Dr. S. L. Adams, Louisville, DFRC 
president, will welcome guests at the 
conference. 


CALIFORNIA APPOINTMENTS 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Dr. H. G. 
Wixom has been named chief of the 
Bureau of Livestock Disease Con- 
trol, California Department of Agri- 
culture, filling the vacancy created by 
retirement of Dr. Harry Bonnikson. 
Dr. Wixom was formerly assistant 
chief of the bureau. A native of San 
Bernardino, Cal., he received his vet- 
erinary medical degree from Kansas 
State College in 1938, joining the 
bureau the same year as a field 
veterinarian. 
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GORTON'S BLENDS 
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GROWTH FACTORS 


Plus COMPLETE VITAMIN © 
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ASK ABOUT GORTON'S TRIPLE- 


for poultry 


extra profits, 


TESTED VITAMIN OILS 
WITH GUARANTEED 


POTENCIES. 


AL-FISH - 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY BLEND 


for turkeys 


When you add up the time, money and 
labor you save—the man-hours of weighing, 
mixing and handling—the money tied up in 
expensive inventories and costly storage 
which you eliminate by using Gorton’s 
Blends, you get positive results. You get 
plus 
superior feeds. If you specialize in feed 
for poultry, turkeys or pigs, it will pay 
you to use the right Gorton Blend. 


easier work, plus 


Call or write us for complete information 
and prices 


Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


VPI Study Favors 


Peanut-Fed Hogs 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—A scientific 
argument in favor of peanut-fed hogs 
when it comes to Smithfield hams is 
now on the record, according to re- 
searchers at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 

Traditionally, Virginia Smithfield 
hams are associated with peanut-fed 
hogs. But modern methods of harvest- 
ing peanuts and changes in farming 
practices have greatly reduced the use 
of hogs to glean peanut fields. Thus, 
fewer peanut-fed hogs are found on 
the market, state VPI spokesmen. 


Some people have said maybe corn- 
fed hogs are just as good. Not so, 
says Mrs. Mary Eheart, of VPI’s de- 
partment of biochemistry. She has 
completed a study, which placed 
Smithfield hams from peanut-fed hogs 
far above those from corn-fed hogs, 
taste-wise. The peanut-fed hogs, the 
researchers concluded, yield hams 
which are more juicy, more tender, 
less salty and less compact and hard. 

Furthermore, peanut-feeding pro- 
duced a higher vitamin B-1 content 
of the lean meat and a thicker layer 
of fat which had a higher iodine num- 
ber. The fat layer from corn-fed hogs 
was judged more desirable than that 
from peanut-fed hogs. 

In the test, members of the animal 
husbandry department used eight 
pigs of the same litter. One group of 
four they fed a peanut ration. The 
other four they fed a mixed corn 
ration. 

After four months on these rations, 
the animals were slaughtered and the 
hams were tagged and cured along 
with harms going through the typical 
Smithfield process, which is a dry 
cure using sodium nitrate, fine salt, 
and black pepper, with long periods 
of curing, smoking and aging. The 
hams were stored almost two years. 

Taste-testers were chosen on the 
basis of ability to distinguish tastes 
beyond the laws of chance. Almost to 
a man, the tasters rated the ham 
from peanut-fed hogs higher in pala- 
tability. 


Samuel A. Baker Joins 


Staley Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Samuel A. Baker 
has been appointed manager of the 
cereal division of the Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, it was announced 
recently. Mr. Baker will direct the 
sales and operations of Staley corn 
meal and associated products. He suc- 
ceeds Lee Carlin who resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Mr. Baker has been manager 
of the eastern region of the bakery 
products division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York. Associated with Anheuser- 
Busch since 1939, he formerly was in 
the Omaha, Dallas and St. Louis 
offices of the company. Previously he 
was in the bakery sales depa:iiment 
of General Mills, Inc., at Kansas City. 


For Finer Packaging 
Look to (Fulton) First 


WHEAT 
MIXED 


FEEDS 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. ATLANTIC 7152 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Two Veterans Retire 


From Pfizer & Co. 


NEW YORK—Two veteran em- 
ployees who have served Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc.’s chemical sales division 
for an aggregate total of 77 years 
have retired. Both men, Alvin E. 
Peterson and Chris Christensen, held 
their most recent posts with the com- 
pany in the Chicago sales office. 

Mr. Peterson, Pfizer’s oldest em- 
ployee from point of service, joined 
the company in 1908. His final assign- 
ment, after holding various positions 
and acting subsequently as office 
manager in the Chicago office, was 
administrative assistant to the chemi- 
cal division's midwestern re gional 
manager. 

Mr. Christensen’s tenure as a key 
sales representative in the Pfizer or- 
ganization has been almost as long as 
that of his associate. He concludes 30 
years of service and served many 


major drug and chemical accounts. 
Active in many trade organizations, 
Mr. Christensen is a member of the 
Chicago Drug and Chemical Assn., 
Chicago Perfumery Soap and Extract 
Assn., the Michigan Millers Assn., 
and others. 


Manager Named 


CHICAGO—C. G. Gehringer has 
been named manager of the scale 
division for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
it has been announced by Robert H. 
Morse, Jr., president. He succeeds 
George C. Worthley who retired Dec. 
31 after 41 years with the company. 

Mr. Gehringer joined the Cincin- 
nati branch sales organization in 
1936. He was a field engineer with 
the Louisville branch from 1946 to 
1950 when he was named manager 
of the branch. In 1952 he was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago headquarters 
of the company as assistant manager 
of the scale division. 


Sugar Fed to Farm 
Animals in Utah Tests 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, president of 
the Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 
recently reported on research indicat- 
ing that sugar fed to farm animals 
in varying amounts up to 30% of the 
ration from six hours to 14 days be- 
fore slaughter increased their weight 
and improved their meat quality and 
market value. 

The tests were conducted by the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. D. A. 
Greenwood. Tested in the study were 
beef cattle, swine, sheep, broilers, 
turkeys and veal calves. 

“The purposes of the studies,” said 
Dr. Hass, “were to determine the 
effect on the rate of gain, dressing 
percentage, weight of liver and car- 
cass quality of animals fed sucrose 


for short pre-slaughter periods. High- 
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ly significant increases in the size of 
livers of sugar-fed animals were ob- 
tained. In most instances, animals 
fed sugar consumed more feed, but 
gained more weight relative to feed 
intake than animals not fed sugar.” 

Chemical tests, he said, showed that 
the carbohydrate content of the livers 
from animals fed sucrose was signifi- 
cantly increased. Tenderness tests on 
meat of sucrose-fed animals were, in 
general, similar to tests on meat of 
the control animals. There was a 
statistically significant preference 
shown for the cooked livers of sugar- 
fed animals, Dr. Hass said. 

He said optimum levels of sucrose 
and length of the feeding period 
would depend on (1) nutritive level 
of the basal ration; (2) nutritional 
state of the animals; (3) previous 
management and feeding practices; 
(4) climatic conditions during the 
trials; (5) amount of sucrose or car- 
bohydrate in basal ration; (6) price- 
cost relation. 
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MANAGER PRAISES 
EFFICIENCY, SPACE SAVING DESIGN OF 


VERTICAL SCREW ELEVATOR} 
yould recommend this machine to 


Gnyone,” says Oliver Swanson of The 


Fa Co-operative Creamery Co. 


When the Feed Dept. of The Farmers 
Cooperative Creamery Co., Clear Lake, 
Wiseensin moved into their new concrete 
Block mill, their plans called for o bucket 


Slevgior to be used in filling their storage 
Bins. “‘However,”’ says Mr. Swanson, 


“after careful consideration of the various 
es of conveyors available, we chose 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator. 
e found that it passed through the bins 
ith a minimum of lost space . . . that it 
¥was simple to install and convenient to 
service . . . and that it was so tightly con- 
structed that there was no dirt or dust to 
fly around. We chose the 9” conveyor 
with a total length of 42 feet and driven 
by a 10 HP motor. This combination gives 
us an hourly capacity of 20 tons of corn 


or grain.” 


this type of equipment.” 
A Real Profit-Maker 


handling problem. 


plete information. 


“All in all,” says Mr. Swanson, “we are 
very well satisfied with this machine and 
would recommend it to anyone in need of 


Like Mr. Swanson, hundreds of other feed 
mill and elevator men all over the coun- 
try have found that the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator is the modern, 
money-saving solution to every material 


We're sure you'll find the same. Why 
not check and mail card today for com- 


Screw Elevator 
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CORN DISTILLERS DRIED 


SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


MIX 


E 
> CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


Are IxI 
well-balanced 
R. ©. Van Horn D. A. Clarke 


BEMIS BAG CHANGES—The retirement of R. C. Van Horn as manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s Indianapolis plant and sales division has been an- 9 
nounced by T. H. Ashton, director of central operations for Bemis. He will be ormu a ee S ’ 
succeeded as manager by D. A. Clarke, now assistant manager. Mr. Van Horn 
started with Bemis at Indianapolis in 1906. He became sales manager in 1922, 
assistant manager in 1952 and manager in 1953. Mr. Clarke joined Bemis in 
St. Louis in 1938. He transferred to the Minneapolis general sales division as 


a salesman in 1940, and was transferred to Indianapolis as assistant manager 
in 1954. 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and 
egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want 
to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are 
standardized, both products having the same _ riboflavin 
content and choline content. 


BOSWORTH COMMISSION CO. With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 


SELL THROUGH US FEED PRODUCTS Vi 
tamin B-G Complex factors, ll 

! BUY THROUGH US ' GRAIN PRODUCTS * mplex factors, as well as unidentified growth 


A. WARE BOSWORTH 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 
eer Te feeds. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 


acceptance. 
of [ P 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 
modernize with 
| 


and get the vital “Sea-Power” Supplement | PRODUCTS OF ee 
in your livestock and poultry feeds! | NATIONAL DISTILLERS “ j 
99 Park Ave. New York 16, 


| PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Your feeds will have built-in quality, when you fortify with ManAmar— 
the “Sea-Power” Supplement! 


When you buy feed fortification, you are interested in more than just 
the ingredients listed on the tag. ManAmar offers you many important extra 
features, which will help you increase feed profits. 


Ask your ManAmer man today about “Sea-Power” Supplement, and 
how the “Modernize with ManAmar” plan can work for you! Remember, | 
ManAmar Feeder Service is Nation Wide. 
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Washington Officials 
Ask Premix Makers 
For Listing Revisions 


SEATTLE—Washington state feed 
control officials recently issued a 
statement regarding the listing of in- 
gredients in feed premixes. Premix 
manufacturers were asked to take 
certain steps to help feed manufac- 
turers in the correct labeling of 
formula feeds containing premix ma- 
terials. 


The statement, as reported by the 
Washington State Feed Assn., fol- 
lows: 

“The increased production and use 
of proprietary premix materials dur- 
ing the last few years has not only 
caused feed control officials consider- 
able concern, but has also created 
much confusion as to correct labeling 
by the manufacturer of mixed feeds 
who uses premix materials. 


“The registration and labeling of 
proprietary premix materials, such as 
vitamin, antibiotic and mineral con- 
centrates usually meets the require- 
ments of the feed law, but the labels 
presently used generally do not in- 
dicate to the mixed feed manufac- 
turer the ingredient listings that he 
should use on his mixed feed tags. 
The present ingredient listing for the 
premix commodity includes the list- 
ing of vitamins, antibiotics or min- 
erals intermixed with other ingredi- 
ent listings which are intended prin- 
cipally as carriers. In order to aid the 
department and the feed manufac- 
turer and to properly inform the user 
of commercial mixed feeds, the re- 
sponsibility of informing the pur- 
chaser of premix products as to the 
proper ingredient labeling of the par- 
ticular premix must be that of the 
manufacturer of the premix material. 

“The Washington State Feed Law 
specifically states in Regulation 5 (e), 
‘No product sold under a proprietary 
name will be recognized as a proper 
name of an ingredient or mixture of 
ingredients.’ Therefore, we cannot ac- 
cept trade names of premix materials 
as satisfactory listings of ingredients. 


“We request the manufacturers of 
proprietary premix materials to take 
immediate steps to inform their buy- 
ers of the proper manner of listing 
the ingredients of each premix being 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


BEAN MEAL 


redient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure such oa 
mejor part of your deg food ingredients. 
By bining your ing rch 

in cors, mixed cors or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory i it. 
BOXER ingredients ore manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature. 
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offered for sale. The department 
should at the same time be furnished 
this supplemental information. It is 
further suggested that all manufac- 
turers of premix or similar products 
revise their labels so that the correct 
listing of ingredients of premix mate- 
rials can be easily identified by the 
manufacturer of mixed feeds and in 
turn listed correctly by him on his 
mixed feed tags. 

“The present confusion is no doubt 
due to the manner in which the pro- 
prietary premix manufacturer lists 
the basic ingredients and carriers. 
The premix is usually offered to sup- 
ply two or more ingredients such as, 
vitamins, antibiotics or minerals and 
not for the ingredients being used 
simply as carriers. The guaranteed 
potencies for the various ingredients 
claimed should be used as the basis 
of listing each ingredient of the pre- 
mix. The unit level need not be shown 
on the label of the finished feed. 

“If manufacturers of premix mate- 
rials will comply with this request, it 


will make possible a uniform, simple 
and reasonably accurate listing of 
these basic ingredients by the feed 
manufacturer and a much clearer un- 
derstanding on the part of the user 
of the feed.” 


Feed Specialist Joins 
Marshall, Ark., Firm 


MARSHALL, ARK. — William R. 
Moore has been named a feed con- 
sultant by the Ruff Feed & Grain 
Mill of Marshall, Ark. 

Mr. Moore, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was formerly 
with Swift & Co. and has had ex- 
perience in poultry service work and 
vocational agriculture teaching. 


— 


ELEVATOR MANAGER DIES 

WARSAW, IND.—A. Dolph Moore, 
79, manager of the Kinsey Brothers 
Elevator for 30 years, died Jan. 15 
at his home. 
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Spencer Kellogg Names 
Senior Chemist 


BUFFALO — The appointment of 
Dr. Allan F. Kingsley as senior re- 
search chemist at the new research 
center of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., in suburban Cheektowaga has 
been announced by Dr. Malcolm M. 
Renfrew, director of research and de- 
velopment. The research staff is mov- 
ing into the new facility. 

Dr. Kingsley will be responsible for 
developing analytical methods for the 
manufacturing control of new prod- 
ucts now under study. Dr. Kingsley 
studied at the West Virginia Institute 
of Technology and the University of 
West Virginia before receiving his 
doctorate from Purdue University. 

Dr. Kingsley has recently been 
working with amino acids from vege- 
table proteins at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo. He 
also has had industrial experience 
with Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


New UNIT CONVERTS any TRUCK for 


Now small mills and large mills on a bag program to dealers can 
meet bulk competition at /ow cost by installing this new unit in their 
existing trucks. 

Sacked or loose feeds are simply dumped or pushed into a hop- 


per placed in the floor of the truck, and 
them into the farm bin by air pressure through a flexible steel hose. 
The hose has almost unlimited reach and is easily pumped to top 
floors, around corners, and into the most out-of-the-way bins. All 
types of feed—mashes, pellets, flaked, rolled, or whole grain, with or 
without molasses—are handled with high efficiency. The blower and 
the feeder are both driven by a power take-off from the truck engine. 

There are no booms to place, no augers to cause trouble. When 
permanent piping is installed to farm bins, feed is delivered as easily 


and as free of dust as fuel oil. 


This unit provides the same type of service as a complete bulk 
tank truck, yet it is surprisingly light in weight and does not restrict 
the use of the truck for other jobs. When not unloading the opening 
to the feeder is covered with a plate that fits flush to the bed of 


the truck. 


The Feed Piper* Pneumatic Unloading System can be installed 
in your truck at the Sprout-Waldron plant or by one of the author- 
ized assembly stations located throughout the United States. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT containing the major- parts and in- 
structions is also provided if you wish to assemble and instal! the 


unit yourself. 


The Feed Piper* Unloading System is proving to be a real busi- 
ness-getter for millers everywhere. It can quickly and economically 


the unloading unit pumps 


give you a bulk operation and pave the way to a higher volume 
feed business with more satisfied customers. 
In addition to the unloading unit, Spiout-Waldron offers the 


industry’s most complete line of pneumatic bulk 
tank trucks, entire bulk systems, and on-the-spot 


services. 


61 LOGAN STREET 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
HAMMER ROLLER ATTRITION ane BURR STONE MILLS MINERS SCREW BELT «ne PHEUMATIC 
tr CUTTERS CRUSHERS onc FEEDERS REELS SEPARATORS ASPIRATORS 


PELLET 


CONVEYORS vaToRrs 


Feep Piper, Pipep-1n -Feep 
are trademarks of Sprout-Waldron 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN for 
details or write to... 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


BULK TRUCK DIVISION 


MUNCY, PA. 


PIPED-IN-FEEDS 


Adaptable to any truck —van, 


dump, stake, or trailer, 
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Concentrates — Per Cow or Per Herd? 


lowa Researchers Report Experimental 
Work on This Dairy Feeding Question 


AMES, IOWA — The question of 
feeding concentrates to milk cows on 
a per cow or a herd basis was con- 
sidered in a recent report from Iowa 
State College. 

The report, which appeared in Iowa 
Farm Science, was prepared by Prof. 
A. R. Porter and J. T. Blake. 

Use of loose housing for dairy cat- 
tle has increased in recent years, the 
dairy experts pointed out. Self-feed- 
ing or rack-and-bunk feeding has 
become a common practice. With 
these systems, it’s difficult to feed 
concentrates to cows indivdually ac- 
cording to their milk production. 

“Now that labor costs are rising 
faster than feed costs, it’s a good 
time to reconsider the possibilities of 
feeding concentrates on a group or 
herd basis,” the authors pointed out. 


“With this in mind, we’ve done some 
research at Iowa State College. 

“From the production standpoint, 
the results indicate that it doesn’t 
make much difference whether cows 
are fed according to individual pro- 
duction or are loose-fed. No differ- 
ences were noted in conception rate 
or reproduction, and there was no 
observable carryover effect from the 
first lactation to the second.” 


Individual Situation 


Whether a farmer should feed con- 
centrates per cow according to indi- 
vidual milk production or per group 
or herd would still depend on the 
price-cost relationship and the farm- 
er’s own labor situation, the report 
said. When the farmer has plenty of 
labor available and the cost of con- 


Four cows, two lactations each, 


Concentrates 

Hay (alfalfa) 
Silage (corn) 
Days fed hay 
Days hay self-fed (unweighed) 
Days on pasture 

Days fed silage . 
Days silage fed from bunks (unweighed).. 


centrates is an important item, feed- 
ing cows individually may be more 
profitable. When labor is short or 
when its cost is relatively higher than 
feed costs, feeding per group or per 
herd may be more profitable. 

The Iowa researchers reported the 
results of only one two-year experi- 
ment. Under present cost-price rela- 
tionships, however, it may be advis- 


RESEARCH 


brings the 


PRICE DOWN 


and the 


QUALITY UP 


on 


VITAMIN D 


ITS NO MERE ACCIDENT THAT 


VITAMINS, INC., produces over 33% of the Vitamin D, and D, production in 
the U.S.A. as reported to the U.S. Tariff Commission, (Public Information Re- 


lease, August 11, 1955). 


We have continuously advanced in our industry through constant research and ba- 
sic technological improvements. By so doing we have been able to reduce costs to 
you to 1/100 of the price prevailing at the time of our entry into mass production 


of Vitamin D. 


VITINC VI-DEE-200 — THE 200,000 PER GRAM VITAMIN D: 
DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT IS RAPIDLY 


GAINING IN POPULARITY 


One 7% Kilo (16% lb.) Kit makes a ton of 1500 I.C. unit Vitamin D, per gram, 
mineral stable D, concentrate and saves in cost as much as $100.00 per ton. 


VITINC VI-DEE-200 stands up under severe mineral tests. We have many reports 
from independent laboratories to prove that in severe mineral mixture tests—our 
VI-DEE-200 fully meets mineral stability tests and consequently is a superior 
product to insure potency when fed. 


Regardless of your requirements: Vitamin D Oil, Alcohol, Water-Soluble, Liquid 
or Dry .. . it will pay you to look to the World’s largest producer of Vitamin D 


for your supply. 
TRADE MARK 


vitamins. inc. 
809 W. 58th Street 


Chicago 21, 


VITINC 
QUALITY 
in 
BOTH 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 
Box 147 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


1951-52....... 


Table 1—Summary of Milk and Buatterfat Production (Pounds Milk and Fat in 305 Days)* 


Variable group (I) Constant group (II) 


First Second First Second 
lactation lactation lactation lactation 
11,37 12,922 10,543 12,217 
399.9 440.1 356.5 402.3 
11,222 eee 10,876 
389.8 366.5 

11,029 


*“Differences’’ shown are not statistically significant. 


Table 2—Summary of Feed Consumption (Four Pairs Which Completed Two Lactations 
on experiment) 


Variable group (1) Constant group (II) 


First Second First Second 
lactation lactation lactation lactation 
2,646 Ib. 3,057 Ib. 2,579 Ib. 3,221 Ib. 
1,232 Ib 1,438 Ib. 1,231 lb 1,445 Ib. 
8,237 Ib. 11,529 Ib. 7,821 1b. 11,563 Ib. 

149 158 134 158 

49 0 44 0 

180 147 180 147 

287 305 281 305 

31 65 31 66 


able to consider the results in making 
a feeding decision. 

It is pointed out that the research 
was conducted under controlled con- 
ditions to make as sure as possible 
that differences, if any, were due to 
the differences in the feeding sys- 
tems alone. The results of this single 
experiment might not hold for all 
conditions. 


What Was Done 


Here’s what the Iowa scientists re- 
ported on their research: 
In the fall of 1951 we grouped, ac- 


| cording to age and the number of 


times calved, all Holstein cows in the 


| college herd which were due to fresh- 


en soon. After the first month of lac- 
tation, we paired the two cows with- 
in each group most nearly alike in 
milk production and body size. Six 
pairs of 12 cows were placed on ex- 
periment 

All animals received the same kind 
and quality of feed. They received 
silage at an equal rate, and hay was 
fed free choice. Pasture was avail- 
able in summer. 

The total concentrate mixture re- 
ceived by each cow during the lacta- 
tion period was one fourth of the to- 
tal estimated milk production in 
pounds for 10 months. Production 
estimates were based on the average 
daily milk production for the first 
month of lactation as outlined in the 
DHIA Supervisor’s Manual by Ken- 
drick and Bain published in 1949. 

One cow of each pair was assigned 
to Group I and was fed concentrates 
at a variable rate based on estimated 
milk production. We corrected feed- 
ing rates at about two-week inter- 
vals as actual milk production rates 
became known. If a cow produced 
more than the estimated yield, con- 
centrate feeding was reduced and 
eventually discontinued near the end 
of the lactation. 

The other cow of each pair was as- 
signed to Group II and received con- 
centrates at the same rate over the 
entire period. We determined the 
amount actually fed daily by dividing 
the amount of concentrates for the 
nine months by 275 days (305-day 
lactation minus 30-day preliminary 
period). 

We recorded milk production daily 
and made butterfat tests twice a 
month. Body weights were taken at 
the end of the preliminary period and 
at monthly intervals thereafter. Sil- 
age and hay were fed to each cow; 
refused portions were weighed back 
and deducted from the record. Breed- 
ing records were kept for all animals. 


Second Lactation 

The six pairs completed one lacta- 
tion on experiment and were started 
on the same type of test for the next 
lactation beginning in the fall of 1952. 
Two additional pairs were included 
in the 1952 experiment. 

During dry periods following the 
first lact: tion on experiment, cows in 
each group received concentrates at 
the same rate. A slight revision was 
made in the method of estimating 


SPECIFY 


‘ Eight cows, one lactation each, 6 in 1951, 2 in 1952 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
\ 
| 


production before the second lacta- 
tion. 

Two cows in the “constant” group 
(II) had mastitis and were dropped 
from experiment during the second 
lactation. A total of eight pairs (six 
in 1951 and two in 1952) completed 
one lactation.on experiment, and four 
completed two. 

Though Table 1 shows slight differ- 
ences in production getween the two 
groups, the differences are not large 
enough to be significant; they may 
have occurred by chance alone. The 
number of animals wasn’t large, and 
production differences are expected 
between cows and between records of 
the same cows in consecutive lacta- 
tions. 

Although hay was fed free choice, 
cows in the constant group (II) didn’t 
eat enough more of it to offset the 
lesser amount of concentrates re- 
ceived in the first part of the lacta- 
tion. 

Data on average daily milk pro- 
duction by months show that all cows 
of the four pairs which completed 
two lactations on experiment reached 
the peak in the second month. Cows 
on the variable feeding system pro- 
duced more in the early part of their 
lactations than did the other cows. 
Cows in the constant group produced 
more in the last few months than 
did those in the variable group. 

Data on body weight changes by 
months show that weight increased 
for cows in the variable group (I) 
after the preliminary month, but de- 
creased for cows in the constant 
group (II) until two or three months 
before calving. The situation reversed 
in the latter part of the lactation so 
that body weights for the two groups 
were similar at the end. 


S. C. Unit on Drugs 
Sales Tax Formed 


CLEMSON, S.C.—A committee of 
the South Carolina Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn. has been appointed by 
R. K. Frick, president, to bring to 
the attention of the state legislature 
the matter of poultrymen and live- 
stock producers being charged a sales 
tax on drugs. 

The committee will work with simi- 
lar committees from the South Caro- 
lina Turkey Federation and the South 
Carolina Livestock Assn. 


OKLAHOMA PLANT BURNS 

PERKINS, OKLA. — The Martin 
Milling Co., owned by W. H. Martin, 
Perkins, Okla., was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of approximately $75,- 
000. The larger part of the loss was 
in feed and flour milling machinery 
stored in the mill. Cause of the fire 
was not determined. 


BROWER CREEP 


FEEDER 


Better Pigs . . . Surer Profits 


Pillsbury Net 


Moves Upward 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., reports a net profit of $2,766,000 
for the six months ended Nov. 30, 
compared with $2,747,000 earned in 
the same period a year ago. 

The profit was realized on net sales 
of $165,439,000, a small increase over 
the sales of $164,901,000 recorded for 
the six months ended Nov. 30, 1954. 
Earnings before taxes for the half 
year just ended were $5,985,000 
against $6,167,000. 

The reported profit is equal to $2.83 
a common share which compares with 
$2.80 at the same time a year ago. 

In commenting on the results, Paul 
Gerot, president, said that they are 
not necessarily indicative of the earn- 
ings for the full fiscal year. He 
pointed out that the varied nature of 
the business prevents the develop- 
ment of a consistent seasonal pattern 
of earnings; also that during the past 
six months several unusual problems 


were encountered which are not ex- | 


pected to reoccur, such as a strike of 
grain elevator operators which forced 
a six-week interruption of produc- 
tion at the company’s Buffalo mill. 


Grain Movement 


In 1955 Sets Record 


TOLEDO —The grain movement 
for the Toledo market in 1955 reached 
an all-time record when 98,885,000 
bu. of grain were received and 60,903,- 


000 bu. were shipped. The figures | 
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Schultz, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 

Receipts included 29,049,788 bu. 
wheat; 460,980,757 bu. corn; 10,442,- 
860 bu. oats; 139,368 bu. rye; 328,298 
bu. barley, and 11,944,297 bu. soy- 
beans. 

Shipments included 12,056,611 bu. 
wheat; 34,247,882 bu. corn; 7,885,000 
bu. oats; 7,100 bu. rye; 108,000 bu. 
barley, and 6,598,802 bu. soybeans. 

Cars received into the market 
totaled 44,209, and cars shipped 


| totaled 26,688. Lake receipts totaled 


216,000 bu. with shipments totaling 


were reported this week by A. E. | 7,339,000 bu. 


write .. . DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


RSF LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


Supplies: Vitamin B,. activity, live omy B Comma -~ plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


Your customers must 


CONCENTRATE 


on profits from feeding 


The sharp eyes of cattlemen and dairy farmers 
are on the lookout for the best feed buys to 
fatten herds or milk checks. Today supplies of 
roughage and farm grains are the biggest in a 
long time. High-protein concentrates that do the 
best job of helping to convert these low-cost feed- 
stuffs into meat and milk at low cost are the 


winners! 


Your concentrates 


Your slide rule shows that PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture pays off in building econom- 
ical, easy-mixing, ready-selling mixed feeds and 
concentrates for beef cattle, dairy cows and 
sheep. Feeders everywhere are looking for urea- 
containing feeds that enable livestock to get the 
greatest feed value out of their entire ration. 
Keep your customers supplied with the best 
values in protein concentrates — your own feeds 
made with PROCADIAN Urea! 


*Trade-mark 


You can get PROCADIAN Urea quickly, in top quality and in any quantity, 
by rail or by truck. Write or telephone now for quotations and prompt service. 


PROCADIAN 


Ends need for homemade cr 
time and lebor costs! Designed ONLY 
—low canopy keeps sows away re 

troughs. The most 
method yet devised. No. of 20 ga. 
rust-resisting Armco 


senitar fill, Accommo- 


Shipped Ko" 


NITROGEN DIVISION chemical & Dye Corporation 

= NE w! BROWER 
ae P. ©. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 

P. O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 

6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, Ind. 

P. O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 

P. O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bellevue 1464 
lronton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 


; 1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. Hemlock 1-0920 
Holds 16 Ibs. Sou 
Can be used om ben bex for posttry. The QUICK 133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Walnut 7805 
ip., Designed. te prow of PROTEIN in 1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. Columbia 3-6676 
Mixed Feeds P. O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. Hopewell 6301 
“i 4 pees and lew a" — : 2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Dunkirk 8-3201 
' BROWER MFG CO., 515 WN. 3rd, Quincy, in 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Hanover 2-7300 
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— EAST, WweEsT 
iPMENTS 


worTH, SOUTH. 
NORTH, 
Fron, sure MOLASSES SH 


Since 1918, we have built our 
reputation on top quality 
blackstrap feeding 

molasses and service-plus. 
Today, more than ever 
before . . . with 
strategically-located 
distributing terminals 
from the Gulf to 
Canada, from coast to 
coast... we can offer 
the utmost in prompt 
delivery and shipping 
economy. Phone, 

wire or write us for 
delivered prices in 
tank trucks or 

tank cars. 


NATIONAL MOLASSES 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by 


LEO COOK CO. 


Feedstuf fa 


95 Connecticut St 410 Lewis Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Portland 4, Ore. 
MAin 0737 SApitol 


“MEW LEADER’ BULKMASTER Feed 
TRANSPORTS 


the answer to your Feed Transport problems 


With materials and labor at an all-time 
high, bulk delivery is the modern, up-to- 
date, practical way to deliver materials. 
It is an excellent method of cutting down 
tremendous expenses involved in today's 
delivery problems by: 

© Elimination of Bag Costs 

© Less Handling of Finished Material 

® Speedier Shipments and Deliveries 

© Delivery When and Where You Want It 

© Elimination of Demurrage 

@ No Problem of Obtaining Rail Cars 

@No Extra Help or Equipment Needed to 

Unload 

By taking advantage of these cost-cutting 
features, the "NEW LEADER" gives you a 
new low in operating costs—and a new 
high in extra profits. 


HI-MOLASSES DAIRY 
FEED BODY 


Write TODAY for 
these FREE Bulletins! 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 7 | 
— D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowe | 


Manufacturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders | 
and Bulk Material Delivery Equipment 


DIGNITARIES AT ST. LOUIS MEETING—Dignitaries at the 119th annual 
dinner meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis recently, stand 
with guest speaker for the occasion, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., U. S, senator 
from Missouri (center). Others shown, left to right, are: Raymond R. Tucker, 
mayor of St. Louis; Harold C. Banks, president of American Grain Co. and 
incoming president of the exchange; Edward S. Deibel, president of Elam 
Grain Co. and retiring president of the exchange, and Walter H. Tobérman, 
Missouri Secretary of State, who has been a member of the exchange for 
more than 50 years. 


“This fine performance by our mar- 
ket came from the greatly increased 
yields in our origin territory in 
Illinois, and from the continued good 
export demand for Dlinois wheat. 
Here again, we could see the impor- 
tance of the recent 8,000,000-bu. in- 
crease in elevator storage space,” Mr. 
Deibel said. 

Soybean receipts in St. Louis 
totaled 9 million bushels, nearly 
double the volume for the previous 
year, and corn totaled approximately 
33 million bushels. 


Sen. Hennings said the farm prob- 
lems in this country are staggering 
in their immensity, and that neither 
political party has yet found a solu- 
tion for all of them. 


“These farm problems are of tre- 
mendous concern to all of us today,” 
Sen. Hennings said, “not just because 
they may determine how farmers 
may vote in November, but because 
the well being of agriculture is basic 
to the health of our entire economy.” 


Mr. Deibel, who will soon turn the 
presidency of the exchange over to 
Harold C. Banks, president of Ameri- 
can Grain Co., said one of the dis- 
appointments of his term of office 
was that the proposed new building 
for the exchange could not become 
a reality. However, he said, “we are 
devoting every effort to provide a 
new building, and we hope to report 
soon that tangible results have been 
attained.” 


Other new officers of the exchange 
scheduled for election on Jan. 18 are: 
first vice president, Benjamin M. 

Mr. Deibel reported that the most | Schulein, president of Neumond, Inc.; 
important part of the exchange’s in- | second vice president, C. Robert Pom- 
crease in business last year was in | mer, vice president of Corneli Seed 
wheat which rose to 43,200,000 bu., Co.; and for directors, J. W. Hogan 
shattering all previous records for | of Ralston Purina Co., J. F. Imbs of 
this grain by more than 5 million | J. F. Imbs Milling Co., and R. D. 
bushels. | Hunt of Illinois Grain Corp. 


St. Louis Exchange 


Volume Increased 
5 Million Bushels 


ST. LOUIS—The Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, oldest organized 
grain exchange in the U. S., had a 
volume of 94 million bushels in the 
past year, it was announced at the 
annual dinner meeting recently by 
Edward S. Deibel, retiring president 
of the exchange. This was an increase 
of 5 million bushels over 1954. 

Strong support for the Eisenhower 
administration’s new farm program 
was also given by Mr. Deibel, who is 
president of Elam Grain Co., St. 
Louis. 

Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., U. S. 
senator from Missouri, was guest 
speaker at this 119th annual meet- 
ing of the exchange which was at- 
tended by business and civic leaders 
of the area including Raymond R. 
Tucker, mayor of St. Louis, and Wal- 
ter H. Toberman, Missouri's secre- 
tary of state. 

Mr. Deibel spoke in favor of the 
soil bank plan, the regulations per- 
mitting movement of more surplus 
stocks into domestic and foreign use, 
the strengthening of commodity pro- 
grams, the assistance to low income 
farm families, the stepped-up agricul- 
tural research program and the ex- 
tension of farm credit. All of these 
are perfectly sound and should be put 
into effect as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Deibel said. 


BIGGER . 
SWEET 
FEED 
PROFITS 


TEXAS CYCLONE 


feed mixing units were made to 
work as a team—or to fit in with 


existing facilities. Shown here is 
the TEXAS CYCLONE FEED MIx- 
ER in combination with the 
TEXAS CYCLONE SWEET FEED 
MIXER—the finest mixing com- 
bination you can find. Molasses 
mixing is made easier and better 
with a patented spray process 
that insures blending. Write for 
free description folder. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
EASY TO MAINTAIN 


That's what users say about Texas 
Cyclone. Simple in design. Few 
moving parts. Low upkeep. Hun- 
dreds in use for many years. 
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Vitamin E up to date 


A lot has been going on in vitamin E research in 
poultry and animal nutrition. A feed manufac- 
turer with a thousand other things to worry 
about may find it difficult to keep up to date. So 
we've assembled a collection of recently pub- 
lished material that you'll find gives a quick 
run-down on where the vitamin stands today. 
Check the coupon for the material you want, 


mail it to us, and we'll see that you get it right 
away. We couldn't resist also providing a box to 
check for information and a quotation on Myva- 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, ROCHESTER 3, WN. Y. 


mix Vitamin E Feed Supplement. That's what —— 
helps us make a living. Distillation Products ary ZONE __STATE__ 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 

Please check literature wanted: 


York, Chicago, and Memphis * Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


“Myvamix" is o trademark, 


producers of My Vitamin 


Also ... vitamin A ... distilled monoglycerides 


D some 3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VITAMIN E IN SWINE NUTRI- 
TION, 1927 to 1954. Research Laboratories, Distillation 
Products Indust: 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VITAMIN E IN CHICKEN NUTRI- 
TION, ny S to 1954. Research Laboratories, Distillation 
Products Industries. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VITAMIN E IN THE NUTRITION 
OF TURKEYS, DUCKS, AND PHEASANTS, 1934 to 1955. Research 
Laboratories, Distillation Products Industries. 


VITAMIN E CTION IN TURKEYS, The Journal of 
Nutrition, 56 $3), 38 387-97 97 (1955) 


INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VITAMIN E AND PHOSPHORUS 
IN PREVENTING PEROSIS IN TURKEYS, The Journal of Nutri- 
tion, 52 (3), 395-403 (1954) 


PREVENTION OF ENLARGED HOCK DISORDER IN TURKEYS WITH 
NIACIN AND VITAMIN E, Poultry Science, $2 (4), 670-77 (1953) 


oO syunus ON VITAMIN E IN POULTRY NUTRITION, The Journal 
of Nutrition, 56 (3), 387-402 (1955) 


TEN-YEAR INCIDENCE OF FIELD ENCEPHALOMALACIA IN 
CHICKS AND OBSERVATIONS ON ITS PATHOLOGY, Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 52 (3), 104-12 (1949) 

oO IMPORTANT VITAMIN E, The Feed Bag (1954) 


oO INFORMATION AND A QUOTATION ON MYVAMIX VITAMIN E FEED 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Distillation Products Industries ic « division Eastman Kodak Company 
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Program Set for 
Maryland Nutrition 


Conference 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Program 
plans for the 1956 University of 
Maryland Nutrition Conference for 
Feed Manufacturers have been com- 
pleted, it has been announced by 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, department of 
poultry husbandry, chairman of the 
conference committee. 

The conference will be held March 
22-23 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Maryland State 
Feed Industry Council is cooperat- 
ing in the sponsorship of the event. 

Included on the program are a 
number of well-known speakers in 
the animal nutrition field. Among the 
guest speakers will be the following: 
Dr. .J. T. Baldini, E. I du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; Dr. E. W. Crampton, 
Macdonald College, McGill Univer- 
sity, Quebec, Canada; Dr. F’. W. Hill, 


Cornell University; Dr. T. H. Jukes, 
American Cyanamid Co.; Dr. R. C. 
Klussendorf, Commercia! Sol- 
vents Corp.; Dr. E. I. Robertson, J. 
W. Eshelman & Sons; Dr. H. S. Wil- 
gus, Peter Hand Foundation; Wal- 
ter C. Berger, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; C. D. Caskey, Cooper- 
ative Mills, Inc.; W. E. Glennon, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
S. M. Golden, Amburgo Co.; J. M. 
Herrold, J. McKinney Willis & Son; 
E. D. Noren, Armour Chesapeake, 
and E. B. Quillin, Berlin Milling Co. 

University of Maryland personnel 
who will speak include Dr. G. F. 
Combs, Dr. R. F. Davis, Dr. E. C. 


Leffel, I. M. Moulthrop, Dr. G. L. 
Romoser, Dr. J. C. Shaw and P. F. 
Twining. 


Starting at 9 am. March 22, the 
first day of the conference will fea- 
ture the following speakers and sub- 
jects: Dr. Combs, “Maryland Re- 
search — Recent C/P Ratio Work, 
Methionine Studies, Sub-station 
Broiler Trials and Fat Studies”; Dr. 


Baldini, ‘Methionine Requirement- 
Energy Relationships”; Dr. Hill, “En- 
ergy Evaluation and High Efficiency 
Rations for Layers”; Dr. Wilgus, 
“Hormones and Antioxidants in Ani- 
mal Nutrition’; Mr. Twining, ‘Im- 
provements in Maryland Broiler Pro- 
duction Efficiency”; Dr. Jukes, “Anti- 
biotics in Nutrition and Stress”; Dr. 
Romoser, “Maryland Research— 
Studies With Chicks and Poults In- 
volving Antibiotics, Arsenicals, Coc- 
cidiostats, Vitamin A, Furavolidone 
and Lipamone”’; Dr. Combs, ‘Uniden- 
tified Growth Factors.” 

A question panel will have as its 
members Dr. Baldini, Dr. Combs, Mr. 
Herrold, Dr. Hill, Dr. Jukes, Dr. 
Klussendorf, Mr. Moulthrop, E. D. 
Noren, E. B. Quillin, Dr. Romoser 
and Dr. Wilgus. Dr. Robertson will 
moderate the panel. 

Following a social hour, an infor- 
mal workshop on cattle, swine and 
poultry feed formulation will con- 
clude the day, starting at 8:30 p.m. 

Walter C. Berger will be one of 
the leading speakers on March 23, 


Adds New Sales Appeal 


..- Plus Extra Values Offered 
Only By “Table Quality” Steaming! 


Feeders like to see substantial quantities of rolled oats 
in the feeds they buy. When you use Demon Steamed 
Rolled Oats, customers can see ALL the oats because 
Demon’s full ten-minute live steaming keeps the groat 
whole! All flakes—no meal to get lost in your mix, as 
with cold rolled oats. Your feeds look better . . . sell 
better. Demon’s “Table Quality” steaming makes your 
feeds more palatable and more digestible—factors which 
show up in the feed lot and mean repeat sales for you. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
FOR MORE OVER-THE-COUNTER SALES! 
To meet increasing popular demand, Demon Steamed Rolled 


Oats are now available in 50 lb. papers. Your customers will 
appreciate this new package, it means more business for you. 


NEW 50 LB. PAPERS 


e Pulverized Heavy White Oats—for mixers preferring 
fine ground oats .. . one high quality grade. 


@ Steamed Crimped Oats—less separation of groat from 
hull . . . more digestible. 


@ Steamed Rolled Barley—for greater palatability, more 
digestibility in fitting rations. 
WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST PRICE SHEETS 


Blatchford’s Calf Feeds, Vitadine and Swinex are now 
manufactured and available from our Des Moines Plant. 


Fred J. Young, Jr. 


IN BEMIS POST—Fred J. Young, 
Sr., has announced his retirement as 
manager of the Bemis Cotton Mill, 
Bemis, Tenn. His son, Fred J. Young, 
Jdr., will succeed him as manager, 
becoming the third Young in three 
generations to have occupied this 
position. His grandfather, J. B. 
Young, was appointed manager of the 
mill when it was erected in 1900. 
Mr. Young, Sr., has served Bemis 
for 56 years, and has been manager 
of the Bemis Cotton Mill for 27 years. 
Mr. Young, Jr., has been assistant 
manager there since 1948. 


speaking on “Feeds, Supplies and 
Availability.” Other speakers and 
their topics will be as follows: Dr. 
Davis, “Efficiency and Economy of 
Grain Feeding for Milk Production’’; 
R. W. Luecke, “Mineral Imbalance 
in Swine Dermatosis”; Dr. Shaw, 
“Maryland Research — Production, 
Absorption and Metabolism of Ru- 
men Bacterial End Products, New 
Substances for the Prevention and 
Treatment of Bovine Ketosis, Causes 
of Frothy Bloat, Feed Factors Af- 
fecting Percentage of Fat in Milk, 
Studies With Calving Rations”’; Dr 
Davis, “Maryland Research — Man- 
agement and the Production Value 
of Forages, Production and Absorp- 
tion of Metabolites From the Ru- 
men, Concentrates for Milk Produc- 
tion”; Dr. Crampton, “Concepts Con- 
cerning the Energy Evaluation of 
Feeds”; Mr. Luecke, “Antibiotics and 
Vitamins in Swine Nutrition.” 

Questions will be answered by Dr. 
Leffel, Dr. Davis, Dr. Shaw, Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Crampton and Mr. 
Luecke. Mr. Caskey will moderate the 
panel. 

The conference is scheduled to ad- 
journ at 4:15 p.m. 


FEED STORE LEASED 


CARTHAGE, N.Y.—The Maritime 
Milling Co. of Buffalo has leased for 
one year the feed store business of 
Ambrose Gormley, Inc., 115 Riverside 
Drive here. The store is now known 
as Carthage Farm Service. Gerald 
Ames, Canton, Northern New York 
division manager of Maritime Mill- 
ing, said a local manager for the 
store would be hired. 


for 
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New Water Soluble 


Aureomycin Introduced 


PEARL RIVER, N.Y.—A new water 
soluble preparation of Aureomycin 
chlortetracycline, which may be given 
to poultry either in feed or drinking 
water, has been introduced by Lederle 
Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

The company said Aureomycin 
poultry formula is effective for stimu- 
lation of feed intake, maintenance of 
weight gains and reduction of mor- 
tality in the presence of CRD and 
blue comb in chickens; hexamitiasis, 
sinusitis and blue comb in turkeys. 
It is also indicated for prophylaxis 
during special periods of stress due 
to vaccination, extreme temperatures 
and moving which may reduce resis- 
tance to disease. 

If birds are eating, Aureomycin 
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poultry formula may be mixed with 
the complete ration. If the birds are 
off feed, the formula is added to the 
drinking water, the company said. 
Each pound of the formula con- 
tains 25 grams of Aureomycin chlor- 
tetracycline hydrochloride. One level 
teaspoonful supplies approximately 
200 mg. of Aureomycin per gallon of 
water. Available in 1.6 oz. and one 
half pound jars and 10 lb. drums. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


LOW-FLUORINE 


FEED-A-PHOS 


IMPORTED PHOSPHATE ROCK 
FLUORINE CONTENT LESS THAN 


RETIRED GRAIN MAN DIES 


CHANUTE, KANSAS — Robert M. ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT 
Wickard, 68, retired grain merchant 
here, died Jan. 16. He was a member PHOSPHOROUS 14% OR MORE! 
of Wickard Grain Co. with his broth- WIRE © WRITE 


er, D. K. Wickard, from 1944 until 
the latter’s retirement in August, 
1951. The firm then became Wickard 
& Mull Seed Co. He sold his interest 
in 1953 and retired. 


COMMERCIAL MINERALS, INC. 


3401 S. MAIN ROOM 305 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Here’s the 
answer to 
bigger feed sales 


GET CLOSE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Here is a JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker at work on a 
Tennessee farm. Service and feeding results are what 
build feed business today. Wise dealers now get a large 
percentage of their potential business by mobile service 
to farmers who have their own grain and roughage. The 
All-in-One Feedmaker does the job efficiently and profit- 
ably. Users like C. C. Morrow, Purina dealer of Columbia, 
Tenn., like the All-in-One Feedmaker. Mr. Morrow says: 
"We like our machinery very much. It really does the 
job in a hurry.” Let us give you all the facts without 
obligation. Clip and mail coupon at right. 


MAKES 
MORE FEED 
SALES ON THE FARM 


Selling on the farm is the best way to build a dealer's 
business. It has been proved many times. JAY BEE 
All-in-One Feedmaker will heip you get that business where 
the farmer has his own grain and roughage. It is a complete 
milling unit for high-capacity grinding, mixing and liquid 
molasses blending. Built to handle roughage on rugged 20-inch 
industrial type mill. Unique molasses heating system. Handle 
bulk or sacked. Fits standard two-ton truck. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., DEPT. F, FRANKLIN, TENN. 
Please send me full information on the JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker. 


NAME 


eee 
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reased many tim 


with BROWER MIXER” | 


«Says M. J. VARELA 
TEXAS FEED & FUEL CO 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
"By mixing our own brand of 
feeds with a Brower Mixer, 
we are able to offer substan- 
tial savings to our customers 


of profit. We have not had any service problems of any kind 


and still keep a good margin 


with the Mixer. It's easy to maintain and the cost of operating 
is next to nothing. We consider our Brower Mixer a big factor 


MIXERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
—at a power cost of 3c to 5c per ton. Above and 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities of 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 pounds per batch. 
Built to give years of trouble-free service. Many 
exclusive features—easier and faster fo operate. 


30-DAY TRIAL WRITE for full details 
BROWER MFG. CO., 402N. 3rd., Quincy, Ill. 


in increasing our business many times." 


‘Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! | 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Feed Grade 


Folic Acid 


Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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A. N. McFarlane 


E. F. Schroeder 


ELECTED—The promotion of two executives of Corn Products Refining Co., 
New York, has been announced by Dr. E. W. Reid, president of the company. 
A. N. McFarlane has been named vice president and general manager and 


E. F. 


Schroeder vice president in charge of manufacturing. Mr. McFarlane 


joined the technical service department of Corn Products in 1934. He served 
for several years as a technical sales representative and later as associate 
director of research. In 1944 he became manager of the chemical sales depart- 
ment. Since 1947 Mr. McFarlane has served as assistant to the general sales 
manager. He was elected a vice president of the Corn Products Sales Co. in 
1953. Mr. Schroeder joined the company in 1928 and served in the manufactur- 
ing department in Argo, Ill. until 1939 when he transferred to the foreign 
manufacturing department. Later he was appointed manager of the Argentine 
subsidiary of Corn Products Refining Co. In 1951 he returned to the U.S. to 
become manager of the company’s Corpus Christi plant. He was appointed 
manager of the New York manufacturing department in 1953 and became 
assistant to the vice president in charge of manufacturing in 1955. 


$1 Minimum Wage to 
Be Effective March 1 


WASHINGTON-—On March 1 a $1 
minimum will become applicable to 
all jobs where previously 75¢ an hour 
was the minimum, reminded U.S. De- 
partment of Labor officials. 

The change is being made by the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1955. There is no change in re- 
gard to payment of overtime, to cov- 


erage and exemptions, or to other 
basic requirements of the law. 

The federal wage-hour law requires 
overtime pay of time and one half 
the employee’s regular rate for all 
hours over 40 in a workweek, a mini- 
mum of 16 years in general employ- 
ment and 18 years in hazardous work 
and that records be kept. Workers 
in agriculture and in most retail and 
service establishments are exempted 
from both minimum wage and over- 
time pay provisions. 


“She just walked onto the stage and won First Prize! Amazing what 
MERRY MIXER dehydrated alfalfa greenules will do for a cow, isn’t it?” 


emont, 


Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 
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New Feeds Announced 
At ADM Sales Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—Plans for manu- 
facturing, distributing, and merchan- 
dising two new high-energy broiler 
feeds were outlined to salesmen of 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Company’s 
southwest feed division in a meeting 
at Kansas City Jan. 9-10. 


Dr. J. W. Hayward and W. F. 
Witz, both members of ADM’s nutri- 
tional research staff, explained how 
the new feeds were formulated. Mer- 
chandising plans were presented and 
discussed by Ralph Overton of ADM’s 
advertising department. 

Earl Branson, division manager, 
and Richard Angle, newly-appointed 
sales manager, outlined a program 
for broadening and expanding the 
southwest division’s sales and service 
during the coming year. 


Arkansas Study Made 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The vari- 
ous types of farming that are carried 
on in different parts of Arkansas and 
the many changes that have occurred 
in Arkansas agriculture in recent 
years are discussed in considerable 
detail in a new publication of the 
University of Arkansas’ Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Prof. Virgil B. Fielder, associate 
rural economist on the station’s staff, 


carried on the detailed study to show 
the influence of important factors 
that affect agricultural production, 
the distribution in the state of crops 
and livestock and the type-of-farming 
areas in Arkansas. He obtained in- 
formation from the 1950 U.S. Census 
of Agriculture by townships and from 
published and unpublished reports of 
many state and federal agencies. 


Continental to Buy 


Toledo Property 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Agreement for 
the purchase of a river front site 
here and plans for construction of a 
large elevator were announced by the 
Continental Grain Co. 


Gerald Openlander, attorney for 
Continental in the transaction, said 
the company has signed a purchase 
agreement for 5.75 acres of land ad- 
jacent to and upstream from the To- 
ledo Marine Terminal on the east 
bank of the Maumee River. 

The property, to be bought from 
the New York Central System, is part 
of that which NYC used for coal 
loading operations before transfer- 
ring them to the Lakefront Docks. 

Gustav Loebel, vice president of 
Continental at Buffalo, said his com- 
pany plans to build a grain elevator 
of from 2 to 6 million bushels ca- 
pacity on the site, probably within 
the next 1% years. 


La) 
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“Get ADDED PREMIUMS with 


i SUPER STEAMED grains!) 
ROSS SUPER JET STEAMERS 


have PAID for THEMSELVES in 60 DAYS 


The Ross Jet Steamer earns extra premi- 
ums from the start—and keeps on earn- 
ing indefinitely! 


It has no moving parts to wear out. The 
double stee! jacket eliminates condensation 
and prevents rust. Only 36” high, with 14” 


transition, it mounts on any mill and handles 


any size rolls. Also handles all grains—up to 


150 bags per hour. 


Steam is shot into a 4” tube under 40 to 
60 pounds pressure, then jet sprayed to 
all grains in uniform pattern. Efficiency 
of this large capacity Ross Jet Steamer 
is guaranteed. Improve your feeds and 
start earning extra premiums today. 


For Complete Information, write to 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., mill- 
ing equipment specialists and manu- 
facturers of Super Jet Grain Steamers, 
Ross Rollerators, Heavy Duty Flaking 
Mills, Air Conveying Systems. 


Complete Unit $525 Okie City 
10 bushels fitted holding bin $125 


Complete Steam Generating Unit $1295 


Ss MACHINE AND MILL SUPPLY, inc. 
12.N.E. 28th OKLAHOMA CITY 5, OKLA. ROLLS 


»BOX 938 


of High Quality 


llyphos 


BUTLER |CHEMICAL CoO, PHONE Houston 
GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


SALES AGENTS: Worms Co.. nc., Mineopelis: Correll Swanson Sales 
& Plate, San Francisco; H. J. 


PHOSPHORUS 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


PHONE HOUSTON 


& Sons, Inc., 
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...NEED A SHARP AX? 


Ever wish you could take a “Sharp Ax” to many 
of your feed manufacturing problems so that you could 
devote full time to management and selling—where the 
real pay-off lies for youP If you have, then you want to 
take a good look at the Ultra-Life Program! 


The Ultra-Life Program is a complete program 
. . .» designed to help put feed manufacturers like 
yourself in a strong competitive position, to provide 
you with tested and proven vitamin and trace-mineral 
products for feed fortification . . . products that fully 
reflect late nutritional developments . . . products that 
enable you to manufacture highest quality feeds easily 
and very economically. Top nutritionists provide you 
with specialized formula service. Laboratory and bio- 
logical testing facilities are available for your use, free 
of cost. 


And, to round out your program, exclusive live- 
stock and poultry service programs with schools to 
train your employees in these outstanding production 
programs. Tag registrations are prepared for you, and 
tags printed. A complete advertising program includes 
folders, booklets, brochures, posters, etc., newspaper 
mats and radio continuity, plus your own firm name 
16-page Poultry and Livestock Journal. 


Yes, Ultra-Life offers you all the help you need for a 
complete feed manufacturing and selling program! 


FS-246 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 
East St. Louis, Iilinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send full information on how the Ultra-Life Pro- 
gram can be the “Shorp Ax"' | need to increase my 
sales tonnage. 


Be sure you get full 
details about the 
complete Ultra - Life 
Program. Fill out 
the coupon and mail 
today . . . there's no 


may find that the 


offers exactly what 


We manufacture feed 
you are looking for. 


We do not manufacture feed 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
East St. Louis, Iilinols 


One of Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 
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Camera Views 
of the News 


EGG DISPLAY CASE—Shown here is the self-service egg display case which 
is being sold nationally through Tobias Enterprises, Chicago. The unit is called 
by the trade name, Fresh Egg Merchandiser, holds 192 dozen eggs and the 
plan is to lease units to feed mills which will place them in supermarkets at no 
cost to the store. Nearby egg producers will service the unit with eggs, it is 
planned. 


SPEAK AT CONVENTION—College specialists reviewed the latest animal 
and »oultry nutrition and management findings during the recent annual con- 
vention of the Northwest Retail Feed Assn. held in Minneapolis. From left 
to right, shown above, are Dr. Stanley L. Balloun, Iowa State College poultry 
specialist, and University of Minnesota specialists Dr. Elton Johnson, poultry; 
Dr. W. E. Petersen, dairy, and Dr. Lester Hanson, swine. 


LIFE MEMBERS—Three senior members of the Memphis Board of Trade 
were awarded honorary life memberships Jan. 14 at special ceremonies. Taking 
part in the ceremonies were (left to right): Dixon Jordan, board president, 
who made the presentations; E. T. Lindsey of Lindsey & Moore, and E. E. 
Buxton of E. E. Buxton & Co., two of the three honored, and A. A. Williams, 
executive vice president of the board. John M. Trenholm of Standard Commis- 
sion Co., who also was awarded a membership was ill and unable to attend. 
The trio has a combined service record of more than 125 years membership 
in the exchange. Mr. Buxton, senior member of the Board of Trade, has been 
a member since 1908. He has been a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1918, making him one of the oldest members of that exchange. Mr. Lind- 
sey was one of the five organizers of the old Memphis Merchants Exchange 
Clearing Assn. in 1928, when futures trading in cottonseed oil meal was 
inaugurated. Mr. Trenholm has been a member of the exchange continuously 
since 1908, the date he first entered the feed and grain business. 


OFFICERS REELECTED—tThe top two officers and two directors were re- 
elected by the Northwest Retail Feed Assn. at the annual convention Jan. 
16-17 in Minneapolis. R. M. Serkland (right), Grain Products Co., St. James, 
Minn., was reelected president. Others reelected, from left to right, were, 


Wendell H. Lenton, Farmers Elevator Co., Inc., Stewartville, Minn., vice 
president; A. L. Larson, Madison (Minn.) Milling Co., director for three 
years, and Harold Thomforde, Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., director for 
three years. Not present for the picture were John Manahan, John Manahan 
Co., Chatfield, Minn., who was elected a new director, and Roland Gessner, 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Valley City, N.D., who was elected chairman 
of the North Dakota Division of the association, and thus becomes an ex 
officio member of the board. 


construction of a new feed mill and seed cleaning plant, pictured in the center 
of the buildings above. The feed mill has a capacity of 25 tons per eight-hour 
day and the seed cleaning and treating plant has a capacity of 50 tons per day. 
The new plant was engineered, built and equipped by the Forster Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. It is an all-steel building. Ed T. Doupnick is manager of the 
Linn Co-operative, which in addition to its feed and seed business, operates 
a 130,000-bu. grain storage elevator. 


* * * 
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STAYS 


With CCC Fine Grind Calcium Carbon- 
ate you get peak distribution in your 


CC Fine 


feed... this helps the animal to give 
peak performance. 


flot surface, 


Note how the "Gl *The finer the grind of calcium corbonete thet can be 


rind used in your feed mixing operation, the better calcium 
me distribution will be and the more certain it is that your 
feeds will coutair the correct levels required for 

top feeding results. 


Coclum Carbonate-—any desired grind lodized-Manganesed Calcium 
Electro (free-flowing) Calcium Carbonate Carbonate—any desired 
lodized Celcium Carbonate— iodine and mangonese levels 

ovy desired jodine level Trace Mineral Premixes 
Manganesed Calcium Corbonate— yellmaker (calcium grit) 
manganese level Sarn-Brite (borntime) 
he 
alcium arbonate ompany 


222 West Adams Chicago 6, lIllinols 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska « Box 409, Carthage, Missour! 


¢ 
| 
: 
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NEW OFFICERS—Objectives of the 
above by the new officers who were elected at the recent Egg Day at the 
University of Missouri. They are, left to right, Leonard Viss, Missouri exten- 
sion poultryman, secretary; Mitchell Wood, Anderson Box Co., Kansas City, 
president, and Vincent Bates, Jamesway Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 
treasurer. Mr. Wood succeeds Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 


Missouri Poultry Council are outlined 


‘ Produce 


BETTER FEEDS 


for Poultry, Cattle and Dogs 
with stabilized 


ANIMAL FATS 


BOOST FEEDING EFFICIENCY 
and REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS 
Write for Detailed Information Today! 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 


30.N.' LA SALLE ST 


Z 
COTTONS + BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 


a PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
> Kansos City Butffolo New York 


“Ray Ewing 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE - MIXES 


| 
viously published by USDA gives a 


| marketings in 1955 will be 


Farm Cash Receipts 
| Dropped in December 


WASHINGTON Total cash 

| receipts from farm marketings in 
December are tentatively estimated 

by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 

ture at $2.7 billion, down 15% from 

November but only about below 


December of 1954 
Receipts from livestock products 
were about $1.3 billion and crop 
| receipts are tentatively estimated at 
| $1.4 billion. Both estimates show the 
usual seas decline from Novem- 
ber. 
Adding: the tentative estimate for 
December to the 11-month total pre- 


ynal 


total of $29.2 billion for 
down 3° 


preliminary 
1955 
1954. 

This figure may be revised in March 
when more information on monthly 
ivailable 


cash receipts from 


USDA points out. 
NEW FEED STORE 
SEARCY, ARK. A new firm 


handling feed, seed and fertilizer, and 
cotton buying, has been opened here 
under the name of L. A. Thompson 
& Co. The new store features Albers 
feeds. 


Distributed in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN 
ORCHARD 5-8805 


FEEDING OILS — ‘A’ OILS — COD LIVER OILS 
OIL-EMULSIONS 


Natural.‘A’ from Fish Liver Oils 


THE PARDE 


437 Fifth Avenue 


SPOT OR FUTURE SHIPMENTS 


In Any Quantities 


Blended to your specific requirements 


(Harold P. Miner, formerly affiliated with DAYTON OTL CO.) 


E COMPANY 


NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Coats and improves appear- 
ance and palatability of mo- 


lasses pellets. Dresses your 
product right for free-flowing 
handling or for storage. 


eal. cottonseed P. ©. Box 3897 
process sia MEMPHIS 
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| business in 


Earle-Chesterfield 
Mill Founder Dies 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—J. Dan Earle, 
Sr., founder and senior partner of 
Earle-Chesterfield Mill Co., Asheville, 
N.C., died recently at the age of 76. 

Mr founded his own feed 
1905. The business be- 


Earle 


came the nucleus for the Earle-Chest- 
erfield Mill Co. In 1906, with J. D. 
Nelson as partner, he begain the 
Earle-Nelson Feed Co. at Asheville. 
| In 1913 he bought Mr. Nelson's in- 
terest and operated the business as 
| the J. D. Earle Feed Co. until 1920 


| Co. The 


when he bought the Chesterfield Mill 
two companies were consoli- 


dated in 1932 to form the Earle- 
Chesterfield Mill Co. 

Aside from his own business in- 
terests, Mr. Earle was active in civic 
and religious fields. He was president 

| of Fidelity Credit Co. and board 


|; Superinte 


member of Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Asheville. 

Surviving are his widow 
daughter, and a son, J. D. Earle, Jr., 
who for the past few years has been 
president and held active charge of 
management duties at Earle-Chester- 
field Mill Co 


Donald Fischer 
To Monsanto Sales Post 


Donald R 
technica! service 
Monsanto Chemical 
Inorga! Chemicals Di- 
vision sales department, it was an- 
nounced here by Tom K. Smith, Jr., 
director of marketing. 
has been plant 
for the Ralston 
Purina mill in Charlotte, N.C., since 
1948,-assumed his new duties Feb. 1 
He wil primarily concerned with 
technical] in the field of ani- 
mal feed supplements, particularly 


Bessie; a 


ST. LOUIS 
imed 


representative in 


Fischer 
has been n 


Company's 1ic 


division 


Mr. Fischer, who 


naent 


service 


with regard to the various forms of 

| phosphates of which Monsanto is a 
producer 

The company has just introduced 

to the feed trade a special ‘“‘phosphate 

feed solution” which can be added 


directly to feed mixes. Monsanto also 
produces feed grade dicalcium phos- 
phate 


Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 


Names Vice President 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


tundell has been elected 


James E 
a member 


} of the board of directors of Hoffman- 


|-Taff 


Inc., and its subsidiary, Hoffman 
Laboratories 

As director of research and de- 
velopment, Mr. Rundell has been 
named a vice president of the com- 
pany 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| of 


General Mills Reports 
New Pig Starter, 
Flexible Weaning Plan 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., announced recently that it will 
introduce this spring a new starter 
feed designed to enable hog raisers 
to wean pigs at three to eight weeks 
age. With the introduction, the 
company will offer a flexible plan for 
weaning pigs at times suited to farm- 
ers’ individual needs. 

H. B. Herron, sales manager of the 
company’s Larro feed division, said 
the new feed, called “Larro Sure- 
Start,” was developed through re- 
search at the Larro research farm 
and has been tested on many mid- 
western farms. 

SureStart described as a com- 
plete starter feed and milk replacer. 
It is intended, Mr. Herron said, as a 
companion to “Larro Arsonic Growth 
Stimulant in SurePig.” 

“Together in the new flexible wean- 
ing plan,” he said, “these feeds will 
help farmers adapt to such problems 


1S 


as sows that are poor mothers, lit- 
ters of unusual size, sows that dry 
up early, scouring or disease.” 

The flexible weaning plan, accord- 


ing to the announcement, works like 
this: 

“The flexible weaning plan permits 
farmers to choose a time of weaning 
suited to their own management and 
feeding practices—three to four weeks 
or five to eight weeks. Those wishing 
to wean pigs early begin feeding the 


pig starter on the fifth to seventh 
day. When the pigs weigh at least 10 
lb., they can be weaned and con- 


| tinued on the starter until they weigh 


| to SurePig 


about 25 lb. They are then switched 
with Arsonic Growth 


| Stimulant, which is fed until they are 
| eight weeks old 


each, the 


| SurePig 


| creep 


“A farmer who wishes to wean his 
pigs later (five to eight weeks) can 


follow either of two plans. If his 
sows are poor milkers or have un- 
thrifty pigs, he begins feeding pig 


starter on the fifth to seventh day. 
When the pigs have eaten about 5 Ib. 
ire weaned and he changes 
Growth Stimulant in 
and continues this feeding 
until they are eight weeks old. The 
farmer with good milking sows and 
healthy pigs, however, may wish toa 
feed only SurePig. This plan 


to Arsonic 


| calls for feeding SurePig at five days 


ynntinuing until the pigs are 
eight weeks old. With either of these 
two plans, a farmer may wean pigs 
anytime after they weigh 25 Ib.” 

In tests with the early weaning 
plan, Mr. Herron said, pigs have 
gained to 16 lb. in three weeks. Lit- 
ters have averaged 49 lb. per pig at 
eight weeks with some pigs weighing 
60 Ib 


and c 


th 


GROUND-BREAKING—Ground was broken recently and construction was 
started at Garden City, Kansas, on a new alfalfa processing plant and 18,000- 
ton inert gas storage installation for the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. Present at the time work was started were, left to right: Robert 
Lott, job foreman, Roberts Construction Co., Sabetha, Kansas; Loren Estep, 
superintendent of construction and maintenance, National Alfalfa Dehydrat- 
ing & Milling Co.; John Bressler, National vice president, and E. H. Gerecke, 
manager of National properties at Garden City and Deerfield, Kansas. 


| AD | used during the first week not much 


| 
— 
= 
Cc) 
| 
Gor fetter HIGH MOLASSES PELLETS 7 
DUSTING 
| 
= 
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You Can Reduce 
Grinding Costs 


with a 


"MASTER" 


Instant Screen Change 
from Service Floor 


Hammermill 


Here's How: 


1. Economical Use 
of Power 


2. Increased Capacity 


3. Savings in Time 
and Labor 


HONORED AT DINNER—Robert T. Brown (left) and Howard Gulden 
congratulated each other during the testimonial dinner for Mr. Brown, who 
for many of his 38 years with Raymond Bag Corp. was in charge of the 
Minneapolis office. Mr. Gulden now represents Raymond and the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co. in Minneapolis, and Mr. Brown is in charge of the 


| 
| 
| 


St. Louis office. 


R. T. Brown Honored 


At Testimonial Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS—A nostalgic note 
prevailed recently at a _ testimonial 
dinner given at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club for Robert T. Brown 
who for 38 years has been a sales 
representative of the Raymond Bag 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 

For many of the 38 years Mr. 
Brown lived in Minneapolis having 
charge of the Minneapolis office. 

A number of his Minneapolis 
friends and customers attended the 
dinner. Mr. Brown now lives in St. 
Louis, Mo., and is in charge of the 
firm’s St. Louis office. 


In the consolidation of the sales 
forces of the Raymond Bag Corp. 
and the Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., and in the interest of 
better service to the customers of 
both companies, Mr. Brown will no 
longer handle Minneapolis sales, but 
will confine his activities to the St. 
Louis area, company spokesmen said. 

Howard Gulden of the Howard 
Gulden Co., 1108 Flour Exchange 
Blidg., Minneapolis, will handle the 
Minneapolis business for the com- 
bined companies. 

Among those present at the dinner 
was J. Re Clements, Chicago, vice 
president of Raymond Bag Corp. Mr. 
Gulden was in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Machinery Group’s 


Program Announced 


NEW YORK — Program plans are 
set for the annual meeting of the 
Grain Processing Manufacturers 
Assn., according to Raymond J. Walt- 
er, executive secretary. The meeting 
will be held Feb. 13-14 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

The meeting will open the morn- 
ing of Feb. 13 with a board of di- 
rectors meeting and a business ses- 
sion, including officers’ and com- 
mittees’ reports. Following the 
“status of the industry” luncheon, 
there will be another business ses- 
sion and then a technical engineer- 
ing session. The latter will cover 
material handling and storage, sep- 
arations, reductions, mixing, pelleting 
and portable equipment. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 14, there 
will be an industry press panel ses- 
sion with talks by representatives of 
feed, grain and milling publications. 
A general session in the afternoon 
will follow a luncheon at noon. 

The president’s reception will be 
held Monday evening. 


Ray Tomberlin Named 
To GMI’s Oregon Area 


PORTLAND, ORE.—General Mills, 
Inc., has appointed Ray H. Tomber- 
lin as sales manager for its Portland 
district. The district encompasses all 
of Oregon. 

Mr. Tomberlin succeeds E. R. 
Burke, who recently resigned to 
establish his own business in an 
allied field. 

During the past six years Mr. 
Tomberlin has been associated with 
General Mills as field sales represen- 
tative, and as sales supervisor, in the 
midwest area with headquarters in 
Kansas City. 


Eshelman Schedules 


Three Sales Meetings 


LANCASTER, PA.—Paul L. Sieg- 
ler, assistant sales manager, John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., has 
announced that three sales and ad- 
vertising meetings will be held for 
salesmen working in territories ad- 
joining the Lancaster and York, Pa., 
mills. 

The meetings will be held at Bos- 
ton Feb. 14 and at Lancaster Feb. 
16-17. 


Iowa Grain Group 


Gets New President 


DES MOINES—Milford M. Beegh- 
ly of Pierson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Farmers Grain Dealers’ 
Assn. of Iowa, succeeding Oscar He- 
line of Marcus who had been presi- 
dent since 1930. Mr. Heline was not 
a candidate for reelection. 

Mr. Beeghly, who has been vice 
president for eight years and a di- 
rector for about 25 years, was elected 
during the convention of the associa- 
tion held last week in Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. 

Earl M. Dean of Mason City, farm- 
er and president of the North Iowa 
Cooperative Processing Co., was 
elected vice president to succeed Mr. 
Beeghly. Don E. Edison, Des Moines, 
executive secretary, was reelected. 


Canadian 


WINNIPEG—A 10% increase in 
Canadian hog’ numbérs is indicated 
on the basis of a senii-annual survey 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. There was an estimated 
5,981,000 hogs on Canadian farms at 
the beginning of December with the 
corresponding total in 1954 set down 
at 5,425,000. The increasé was general 
across the country with the exception 
of the Maritime provinces. 


Durable 
Replacement Parts 


Write Us or Contact 
Your Jacobson Rep- 
resentative for Ad- 
ditional Details. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Over 46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S.E. Dept. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


That Requires No Stabilizer / 
Potassium lodate Feed Grade - N.Y.Q. 


by 


...$0 can you / 


NOW / 


A Form of lodine 


1. More stable than Iodide! 3. Equivalent iodine availability! 


2. Stays put — will not migrate! 4. Uniform — free-flowing! 


5. Economical! 


The New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. 
50 Church Street, New York 8, New York 


([] Please send me the new NYQ brochure on POTASSIUM /ODATE 


The Full Line Fine Chemical House 


THE NEW YORK (_] Please send me a sample of POTASSIUM IODATE 
QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
General Offices : 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. Address — 


729 West Dixisian Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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THESE FEATURE 


Handles to 150 Ib 
bags, boxes of carton: 
Revetsiblé at flip of 
switch” 

elev:ted up to 
angle 

welded constr 


tion 
Raft-Tom belt to 
Gtip moterial bandied 

Can Be folded in 4 
fof cunvenie: 
storage: 


MOVES BAGS, BOXES 
and CARTONS Faster 
at Lower Cost 


The Hytrol Conveyor is built to give you 
many years of service. Easily deve 
height required to handle material be- 
tween floors, and in and out of your ware- 
house. Two men can stack more bags than 
4 to 6 can manually. A Seedburo Hytrol 
usually pays for itself in less than a year 
of normal use. 

“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’’ 


(SEED TRAL 


BUREA 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


We hove... 


Suing 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


> 
THe wamt 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 


THE 


CONSTANT UNIFORMITY IN MOLASSES MIXING 


World's most TROUBLE-FREE Molasses Mixer. Materials are mixed, 
blended and cross-blended ener — away from the ends, 


toward the center for the most uni 


- NO GUESSING 


toughest mixes. 


NO DOUBT 


orm mix possible. Handles 


COMPLETE ACCURACY IN MIXING 


MIXES WET MIXES DRY 
MATERIALS MATERIALS 

@ Molasses Feeds © Dry Feeds 

@ Fish Solubles @ Fertilizers 

@ Olis @ Trace Minerals 
@ Hay and Molasses @ Alfalfa Blending 


FILL OUT and MAIL NOW 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 

887 St.. Marion, lowa 
Please send me complete descriptive 
catalog 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


|N. H. Poultry Growers 
Discuss Problems 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—A variety 
of poultry topics was discussed dur- 
ing the recent winter meeting of the 
New Hampshire Poultry Growers 
Assn. held here. 

W. A. Junnila of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture talked about 
poultry housing and ventilation. He 
brought out the need for more nails, 


| more insulation and more ventilation 
| in poultry house construction. Twenty 


per cent more nails will increase the 
strength of the joints by 50%. Also 
some straps between the studs and 
rafters would have saved a lot of 
roofs during the recent hurricanes. 
He emphasized that insulation is 
needed to conserve the heat during 
the winter but also that the birds’ 
need for fresh air is as great in the 
cold as warm weather. Heat that 
goes through the roof and walls, he 
said, only serves to heat the outside 
air, but heat that goes out ventila- 


| tion openings carries water and bad 


| material 
Fan ventilation, 


air with it. 

He stressed the importance of a 
vapor barrier between the insulation 
and the inside of the house. 
he said, can work if 
the heat is conserved by insulation. 


Egg Colors 

During a panel on “Color Trends 
in Egg Marketing,” John Canning of 
the First National Stores said that 
the consumers of New England prefer 
a brown egg and when white eggs 
are pushed on them it causes com- 
plaints. 

Harold Ek, manager of the New 
Hampshire Egg Producers Coopera- 
tive, said that their volume of white 
eggs has increased 1,000% in two 
years and they have had trouble mov- 
ing this volume at good prices. When 
consumers are given their choice they 
choose about nine cases of browns to 
one of white. He said that they have 
more trouble with shell quality, in- 
terior quality and dirties with the 
white eggs but they are easier to 
candle. 

Roland Senecal, H. P. Hood & Sons 
Co., said they have little trouble 
shifting the milk route customers to 
white eggs and even in Manchester 
their routes have handled nothing but 
white eggs for a year with no loss 
in volume. 

This conflicted with what James 
Mahoney, secretary of the Independ- 
ent Food & Grocers Assn. of New 
Hampshire, had found in a survey of 


used during the first week not much 
immunity is produced so he suggested 
that it be postponed until the chicks 
are two to three weeks old. 
Raymond Mead of Cheshire, Conn., 
discussed “Trends in the Hatching 
Egg Business.” He sent a question- 
naire to 100 hatcheries all over the 
eastern half of the U.S. and received 
68 returns. Answers indicated that 
the hatcheries are interested in 
hatching eggs from New England for 
replacement flocks but are getting 
their broiler stock from local flocks 
and are satisfied with these local 
eggs. The transportation costs as well 
as higher prices make New England 
hatching eggs too expensive for 
broiler chicks in distant areas. 


Feeder Credit Group 
Schedules Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Credit and Fi- 
nancial Practices, Today and Tomor- 
row” will be the theme of the spring 
meeting of the National Feeder Fi- 
nance Credit Group to be held Feb. 
24 in the Curtis Hotel here, it has 
been announced by Rubert Lindholm, 
secretary of the group. 

The complete program for the meet- 
ing will be announced soon by George 
Radie, Dixie Mills Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., chairman of the meeting. 


the independent stores. The local | 
stores overwhelmingly preferred | 


brown eggs and many of 
handled no white eggs. Those that 
did handle white eggs frequently 
complained about the shell quality. 

Perley I. Fitts, New Hampshire 
commissioner of agriculture, discussed 
the pullorum program and weight 
problems in connection with stores 
selling barbecued chicken. He said 
that his family consumes 700 eggs per 
capita for breakfast. That’s two eggs 
apiece for each member. He could see 
no reason why egg consumption 
couldn’t continue to climb. 


Immunization Methods 

Dr. Roland W. Winterfield of the 
department of veterinary science, 
| University of Massachusetts, 
cussed tests of various mass immuni- 
zation methods. With the spray vac- 
cines the Massachusetts researchers 
have found that particle size can af- 
fect the results. This necessitates an 
exacting sprayer and a uniform 
amount of virus in the vaccines to 
produce the proper immunity without 
too much reaction. Because of the 
difficulties they are not recommend- 
ing spray vaccination on chicks un- 
der three weeks of age. 

With the use of dust vaccines a 
more uniform response was achieved 
than with the spray. 

With water vaccines the contact is 
made on fhe upper respiratory tract 
the same as with intranasal vaccine. 
It produces about the same immunity 
as intranasal vaccines, Dr. Winter- 
field said. When water vaccine is 


them | 


dis- | 


DEHYDRATED 
BREAD 
MEAL 


Regular Supply 
All Year Around 


Let us know your 
requirements and 


we will be glad 


to quote you 


GREENPORT FEED CORP. 
540-544 Morgan Ave. 


BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 
PHONE EV-8-0126 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smedley St. Phiia. 3, Pa. 


| 
| 
MIX WITH 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
STATE 
| | 


| 


BORDEN’S at its Natural Best... Better than Ever 


Recognized for years as the standard of com- 
parison, Borden’s natural-source poultry feed sup- 
plements have now been further improved to pro- 
mote better growth for your business through 
better growth for your customers’ flocks. 

More complete than ever before, Borden’s 
natural-source feed supplements, built from milk, 


Rich in both identified and unidentified growth 
factors, Borden’s natural-source feed supplements 
prove their quality through lower mortality, bet- 
ter feed conversion and bigger profits. 

You can always rely on improved Borden’s 
natural-source feed supplements for constant, un- 
varying stability and uniformity. They are made 
under exacting production controls, and are con- 


In formulating your feeds you’ll have the help 
of the expert Borden Technical Advisory Service, 
which will assist you in building rations that 


Send in the coupon today . . . get the 
complete story ... get proof of the 
superiority of Borden’s supplements 
and services. 


produce! And, to help you sell those feeds, there 


fish and fermentation products, now carry all the 
important B Vitamins, as well as Vitamin K, 
DPPD and antibiotics, plus the vital trace min- 
eral, Manganese. Everything that’s needed for a 
comprehensive, balanced feeding program to start 
poultry off right and to keep them gaining fast is 
provided by these quality feed fortifiers. 


stantly subjected to laboratory research and field 
testing. This is part of the unique Borden Four- 
Point Program for the feed manufacturer. Start- 
ing in the laboratory and continuing through field 
tests and onto the production line, this program 
offers the feed manufacturer every possible assist- 
ance in the development of his business. 


is a complete set of merchandising and advertising 
helps of all kinds, plus farmer education materials 
to help you promote better feeding and manage- 
ment practices. 


entlemen: Please send me complete information 
about Borden's Supplements and services. 
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Classified advertisements accepted antil 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SELL DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
complete line of high potency liquid fer- 
tilizers and ground solutions. Attractive 
packaged goods for over counter sales. 
Unlimited earnings. H. D. Campbell Oo., 
Rochelle 6, Ill. 


CED-DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


WANTED — ELECTRICIAN CAPABLE OF 
installing Watt Hour Meters for hammer- 
mill units—for determining kilowatt hours 


per ton consumed with old method of 
pulverizing compared with KWH with 
new self-sharpening blade type of granu- 
lation for all make hammermills. Must 
be free to travel. Address inquiries—Self- 
Sharpening Mill Blades, Neola, Lowa. 


WANTED — CAPABLE FEED MILL SU- 
perintendent looking for a steady job who 
has had at least five or more years as 
assistant to superintendent in large, mod- 
ern plant. Salary starts at $5,000. Give 
all details in first letter. Write to Hon- 
egger-Hanley Mills, Inc., Box 397, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WANTED — UNLIMITED OP- 
portunity for live-wire sales-getter with 
Myzon, Inc., fast growing manufacturer 
of nationally advertised antibiotic and 
vitamin feed and water additive special- 
ties for poultry and livestock. Sell only 
through jobbers and dealers. Several ter- 
ritories open. Livestock and poultry back- 
ground preferred. Salary, expenses and 
bonus, Car furnished after six months. 
Reply by i«tter only giving full details. 
Write to Myzon, fnc., Dept. 2C, 3129 W. 
47th st., Chicago 32, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


OFFICE MAN: AGER FOR N. E. FEED MAN- 


ufacturer, pern i? _futu and incen- 
tive Ad No 1425 edstufts, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


WANTED EXPE RIENCED Ss ALESMAN 


for feed ing Colo- 
rado, good und permanent. posi- 
tion. Ad No. 1443, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapol 1, Mini 
c HIC K DE. AL E R Ss SAL ESM AN FOR L ARGE 
beg: h Prefer feed 


plus 


Fee u Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 
NUTRITIONIST NATION (ALLY KNOWN 
manufa ments has 
good opportunit for you lan with 
B.S. or M.S i should be 
able t forr ll classes 
of also be 
capab t I articles 
Reply I le details on 
acker i xperienc 1d No. 1440, 
Feedstu 1 Fifth Ave New York 
1 N 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
CHAMPION MOBILE G RINDE R AND MIX- 
er unit ( n c e Mill Co., 2105 
Como A Rete s 14, Minn 
WEIG H BUGGIES—WE C AN SAVE You 
money. Write for bulletin. Mill Equip- 
ment Sale Hillsdale, Mict 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
J. 


WE NEED SEVERAL PROGRESSIVE 
junior feed plant executives with produc- 


tion and/or raw material procurement 
experience. Construction of new plants 
and retirement of veteran personnel in 
older plants make it imperative that we 
prepare new men for challenging oppor- 
tunities during 1956. Operations by a na- 
tionally recognized manufacturer cover 
the entire region East of the Rocky 


Mountains. This is an open door to rapid 
progress for qualified individuals who 
have been restricted in a limited opera- 
tion. Confidence respected. Ad No. 1446, 
Feedstuffs, Box Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 
General supply line for farm elevators, 
mills, seedsmen, seed and feed dealers— 
We offer an unusual opportunity to a 
salesman now calling on the grain trade 


67, 


and interested in supplementary line to 
increase his earninks—-or to a man ac- 
quainted with this market and interested 
in full or part time selling. The new 
Nasco catalog offers a complete line of 
grain handling and grading equipment, 
elevators and accessories, moisture test- 
ers, germinators, probes and similar 
equipment; plus office supplies, hand and 
shop tools, grain sanitation chemicals, 
steel buildings, etc. There's something for 
every customer—a sale for every stop 
Desirable territories available. Write to- 
day. National Agricultural Supply Co., 


Fort Atkinson 3, Wis. 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


For territory in Indiana. Insurance, 
hospitalization and retirement bene- 
fits provided. Salary, bonus and ex- 
penses paid. If you are experienced 
in the feed business, this is the life- 
time opportunity you are looking for. 
Our company is nationally known. Age 
30 to 50. Reply giving age, marital 
status, and experience in feed sales 
or in allied industry. All replies will 
be handled in strict confidence. Ad 
No. 1429, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER 


Medium sized AAA 1 midwest feed 
manufacturer wants aggressive man fo 
direct and manage sales force selling 
a complete dealer franchise built 
around top quality feeds. You are 
probably now employed supervising 
salesmen in some capacity, you have 
hired and trained salesmen, you have 
a successful tonnage building record. 
Age 30-45. If qualified, send full par- 
ticulars and recent photo to Ad No. 
1444, Feedstuffs, 20x 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All replies treated strictly 
confidential. 


E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

FLATBED ORNIA PE L LET MILL 

th 40 } or; Gur lers; 9” x 

ll st is th chills 

wr Ad No. 1462, 

| x 7, Mint polis 1, Minn 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn 


ARE IN THE ‘MARKET FOR 

new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 

tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 

Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 

WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 
it’s new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FOR SALE — - MOL ASS-OFTER, MOLASSES 


WHEN YOU 


Blende with drive, never un- 
crated motor for custom 
feed Box 222, Hillsdale, 
Mich 
FOR SAI E—ON™ USED NO. 30 PRATER 
drive, complete with 25 
er. collector, less 
i This ill in excellent 
shape. Will accept best offer. Ad No. 1423, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
THREE UNION SPECIAL MODEL 80600H 
Sewing Machine eads with Taping and 
Tape-Cutting attachments. Two are new 
and ons ght ised W are offering 
large discount re chasing price of 
$550 each in 19651 L, Grain Co., 
P.O. Box 71, Danville, Ill, Phone: 1800 
FOR 8. SAL E—ENCLOSED MOTORS, 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, 


screw conve molasses mixers and pel- 


yors 


let mills. J. BE. Hagan Miil Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALI ROM LOSE D BREWERY 
in Eastor Riveted steel grain bins 
(%” and (2) each 4,400 cu. ft., 13’ 
dia x hig (4 € h 2,050 cu. ft., 
9’ 6” dia. x ” high. Must be taken apart 
for rem lding. Will sell cheap 
Also (5) tior rew conveyor total 
about 90 ft. Per Equipment Corp., 1403 
N. 6th St I adelphia 22, Pa 

FOR SALE — HOWELL POWER GRAIN 


shovel, auto. grain scale, scalper feeder 
with magnet, grain blower, Sprout-Wal- 
dron 2 8.B. 4-tom hour corn cutter and 
grader, complete & Draver percentage 
feeder scratch feed unit with scalper, 
Kelly Duplex corn cracker and grader, 
with motor Allis 1 High crimping roll, 
Allis 2 High crimping rolis Barthels 
Grain & Feed, Green Bay, Wis 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE DESIRES POSITION 


with sed company or related company. 
Experience in all types of dealer and 
feeder finance. Ad No. 1441, Feedstuffs, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

FEED MILL PRODUCTION SUPERIN- 


tendent now employed wants new location. 
22 years’ experience both large and small 


mills. Ad No. 1396, Feedstuffs, 141 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Il. 

FEED MILL SUPERINTENDENT — 18 
years’ experience (12 years supt.) large 
ind smal! mill—now employed—present 
salary $6,000. Wants to make change. 
5605 Collinwood, Ft. Worth, Texas. Phone: 
Pershing 4728 

FEED SALESMAN, 5 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, 32 years old, agr. college graduate, 
present Midwest territory paying $5,000, 
expenses and commission. Would like to 
make change leading to management. 
Ad No. 1418, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


ADVERTISING, MERCHANDISING, SALES 


promotion director in Chicagoland, wishes 


to relocate elsewhere with leading firm or 
agency n farm field. Now managing 
large 1dio, trade and farm paper pro- 
gram. Offers decade solid experience. De- 
gree 4d No. 1439, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 

I'VE ALWAYS WORKED HARD—I LIKE 


it. Now I want to work on a commission 
basis so I get paid for it. Am a college 
graduate, chemically trained, with years 
of ext ence successfully selling the Mid- 
west industry. Am confident I would 
be an asset to any firm who wants con- 
scientious, profitable representation. Ad 
No. 1420, Fesdstuffs, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — ALFALFA DEHYDRATING 
Plant, Imperial Valley, Cal. Two Arnold 
Dryers. Ad No. 1414, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WAREHOUSE AVAILABLE WITH GRAIN 
storage facilities, Randolph Grain Drier, 
full transit privileges. Sections for process- 


ing feed ingredients. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc 310 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Baltimore 2, Md, 


FOR SALE 


FEED, SEED AND FER- 


tilizer business. Located in fast growing 
Medford, Ore.—serving the Rogue River 
Valley. Owner wishes to retire. A suc- 
cessful going business since 1929 and 
definitely not a distress situation. Modern 
plant for custom milling and seed clean- 
ing. Manufacturing own brand of poultry 
and dairy feeds. Concrete buildings. Will 
lease or sell on terms if desired. For 


details write to—Samson Feed & Seed Co., 
Inc., 4th & Front Sts., Medford, Ore. 


Our Exclusive Business 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 


See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Read, 
Randalistown, Md. 


crumble roll and grader, all 


cooler, 
3 UX Hammer M 


Bag Packer 
Power Shove 
H.P. motor 
ized Receiving Separator 
18'' Beall Aspirator with fan; 
veyors. Many other items: Motors, 


Snappy Shaker Buhler Drive, 


9x18 and 9x24 Two-Pair High Roller Mills; 
complete with motor; 
with motor and drive; Toledo Dial Type Platform Scale, 200 Ib.; 
Vertical and Horizontal |-ton Mixers; 
Reducers, 
GENERAL MILL E 
2021 Pennsylvania, 


CLOSING OUT LOCAL FEED MILL — Master Model California Pellet Mill with starters, 
with motors; 
lt with 40 H.P. motor and starter; 


Union Special Bag Closers; Roto-Pak — 
new No. 40 Webster Single | 
S. Howes Corn Cutter with 10 | 
No. 4 S. Howes Standard- 


Wood and Metal Con- 
Feeders, Bag Trucks, etc. 

UIPMENT CO. 

ansas City, Mo. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


POULTRY MEETING 


(Continued from page 10) 


guide them in their production plans. 

Possible Savings: A University of 
Georgia poultryman explained how 
the state’s poultrymen could make 
an extra million dollars during 1956. 
Dr. C. K. Laurent, chairman of the 
university’s poultry division, told a 
producer day audience how the ex- 
tra $200 per broiler grower in 
Georgia could be earned. Simultane- 
ously, he warned that unless the 
production economies he suggested 
for Georgia are “turned into profits,”’ 
other areas will “take your business 
from you.” 

Dr. Laurent listed these possible 
savings—which could be added to the 
poultry income of Georgia growers: 
(1) If only one more egg had 
hatched from every 100 eggs set, the 
income to hatcherymen would in- 
crease $200,000. (2) The cost of broil- 
er chicks would be reduced one tenth 
of a cent each, saving $175,000 in 
direct costs. (3) If only one less chick 
had died for every 100 put on the 
farm, it would mean roughly $575,- 
000. (4) Saving only one ounce of 
feed now wasted per bird (he esti- 
mated feed wastage at % lb.) would 
increase incomes to Georgia broiler 
growers by $400,000. (5) The value 
of time saved by reducing the time 
needed to efficiently care for birds by 
one minute per day for each 1,000 
birds would be approximately $200,- 
000. 

Turkey Outlook: A good turkey 
year for producers, processors and 
marketing agencies in 1956 was fore- 
cast by the 1955 president of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, Chester C. 
Housh, Elkton, Va. 

He cited several factors which 
“would indicate some bad times in 
1956.” But the new approach and 
new planning make this unlikely in 
1956, he said. 

He based his optimistic prediction 
on these points: « 

1. Storage holdings are down. Pro- 
duction increases won't overcome 
this deficit until summer or early fall. 
By then, “we'll find more and more 
people wanting turkey and chicken 
meat.” 

2. An advertising program which 
will tell consumers that turkeys and 
chickens “are a superior meat.” 

3. Continuous publication of statis- 
tical reports on turkeys will “keep us 


constantly on the alert... so we can 
act before we get into serious 
trouble.” 


4. Development of foreign markets. 

5. New approaches to be followed 
in disease prevention. He cited NTF 
activities supporting funds for a 
USDA fight against ornithosis and 
other diseases. 

Small Birds: Critical buyers prefer 
good Beltsville Small White turkeys 
for broilers, the USDA scientist who 
developed the breed said. Stanley J. 
Marsden of the Agricultural Research 
Service at Beltsville, Md., listed six 
advantages the small birds have over 
heavier breeds—smoother with bet- 
ter finish; slightly higher percentage 
of edible meat; smaller bones amount- 
ing to 3 to 4% less in ready-to-cook 
carcasses; production costs are the 
same at 8 Ilb.; hormonizing isn’t 
needed but improves appearance of 
Beltsville and other types; and at 6 
to 7% Ib. they can be produced 
slightly cheaper. 

He cited these recent developments 
in turkey research as aids to the in- 
dustry: a new hormonizing treatment 
which can be put into feed three 
weeks before slaughter; discovery 
that toughness in turkey may be 
caused by lack of sufficient chilling 

r “aging” time before freezing; max- 
imum growth and feed efficiency on 
28% protein starter plus 10% tallow 
or 8% lard; development of a satis- 


factory semen diluent at the Ohio 
Experiment Station. 

Pole Sheds: Pole sheds should not 
be used during the latter part of 
growing and finishing periods of tur- 
key production. Thus the manager of 


Oscar Straube 


to Change.” 


Dr. Ernest Bechtel 


MIDWEST PROGRAM PERSONALITIES—Keynote to 
the program emphasizing “trends” will be provided by 
Oscar Straube, president, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, at the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention Feb. 26-28 at Kansas City. Mr. Straube, chair- 
man of the program committee, will speak on “Challenge 
Mr. Straube is shown at the left, above. 
Others on the program who are pictured here are: Dr. 


Frank Kouba 


Indianola, lowa; 


Dr. A. E. Darlow 


John Westberg 


Ernest Bechtel, director of research, General Mills, Inc., 
Frank Kouba, 
Dunlap, Milwaukee; Dr. A. E. Darlow, dean, Oklahoma 
A&M College, Stillwater, and John Westberg, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. Dr. Bechtel 
will discuss medicated feeds; Mr. Kouba, advertising and 
merchandising; Dr. Darlow, cooperation, and Mr. West- 
berg, summary of “trends.” The convention will be at 
the Hotel Muehlebach. 


Klau-Van Pietersom- 


a large Kentucky turkey operation 
reversed his position of a year ago 
on the use of the sheds equipped with 
a roof and temporary sides only. 

H. G. Parrish, Jr., Winchester, Ky., 
said that he does not want birds to 
process in his plant which were 
grown in confinement sheds or in any 
type of confinement. 

“Pole sheds,” he said, “are the 
answer up until 14 to 16 weeks of 
age. After that time, turkeys should 
be ranged.” 

Although there are advantages to 
growing birds to maturity in total 
confinement of pole sheds, Mr. Par- 
rish cited one major disadvantage— 
improper feather development. 

The stand against growing turkeys 
in pole houses or other confinement 
was opposite to the opinion expressed 
by the University of Georgia gradu- 
ate at the National Turkey Federa- 
tion at Atlantic City in 1955. 

Mr. Parrish listed less labor, pro- 
tection from the elements, cleaner 
eggs and better control of lights as 
major advantages of pole sheds over 
range-type laying pens when used for 
breeder flocks. 

Credit: Six guideposts determine 
whether or not a commercial egg op- 
eration is a good credit risk, a Geor- 
gia banker told the poultrymen. 

Charles L. Presley, manager of the 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co. 
agricultural department, Augusta, 
listed these factors which lenders 
may use in evaluating the eligibility 
of operations for credit: Source of 
birds, housing and equipment, capac- 
ity and inclination of the poultryman 
to do the job, a sound feeding pro- 
gram, a flock of economic size and a 
plan for marketing. 

“The opportunity for sound, effi- 
cient egg production in the Southeast 
has never been greater,” Mr. Presley 
said. 

Generally, bankers consider poul- 
try loans for economical efficient egg 
producing units as desirable invest- 
ments, he continued. 

Poultry Promotion: W or king to- 
gether in the poultry industry can 
mean the difference between expan- 
sion and recession in individual busi- 
nesses. Dr: James M. Gwin, general 
manager of the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, cited “good cooperation” 
as “the great need for our industry.” 

PENB, he explained, assists every 
interest which will cooperate within 
the poultry industry in promotion. 

Citing gains in broiler consumption 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R s 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and sereens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. O. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


BANGOR, PA. 


since 1940, he asked: “Is it out of line 
to predict a future broiler industry 
double the size of our present one?” 

Per capita consumption of ready- 
to-cook broiler in 1940 was less than 
2 lb. But today Americans are eating 
13 lb. each. 

Avoiding Price Problems: The broil- 
er industry has “barely started” in 
its drive to get a larger share of the 
consumer dollar spent on food, a 
USDA expert said. Suggesting ways 
broiler growers can avoid price prob- 
lems in 1956, Richard C. Larkin, of 


| the Agricultural Marketing Service 


urged poultrymen to: 

“Acquaint yourself with the avail- 
able statistical information on the 
supply and demand situation for broil- 
ers and learn how to use such infor- 
mation... 

“Do your part to increase the de- 


| mand for chickens, not just the total 


demand during the course of a year, 
but more important the demand dur- 
ing the cold weather months.” 

Mr. Larkin spoke on ways to avoid 
in 1956 the broiler price woes of 
1954. 

He showed that the seasonal vari- 
ation in consumer expenditures for 
young chickens is considerably differ- 
ent from the seasonal variations in 
broiler marketings. He attributed 
1954’s price troubles to “an imbalance 
between broiler marketings and the 
seasonal nature of consumer demand 
for chicken.” Such a situation, he 
noted, gives producers two choices— 
either change the pattern of produc- 
tion or induce consumers to spend 
more money on poultry during the 
fall and winter months. 

Mr. Larkin cited several “evident 
trends” in the seasonal production of 
broilers. All were associated with 
commercialization and specialization 
in the industry. Included were these 
factors: (1.) The average size of a 
broiler unit today is considerably 
larger than only a few years ago. (2.) 
The number of part-time producers 
has declined appreciably in recent 
years. This has resulted in a tendency 
for production to level out. 

Random Sample Tests: Chick buy- 
ers are learning how they can be 
more discriminating, a New York 
poultryman told the convention. Be- 
cause of random sample tests, Dr. 
Steven C. King of Cornell University 
said, breeders and hatcheries who fail 
to produce good stock soon will find 
there’s no place for them in the poul- 
try industry. 

The primary goal of random sam- 
ple tests, he pointed out, has been to 
make available better performing 
chickens and turkeys to the industry. 
Since inaugurated six years ago, he 
added, they “have made quite an im- 
pression on our industry.” 

Broiler Merchandising: The Na- 
tional Broiler Council, building rapid- 
ly as a powerful advertising and sales 
promotion tool, is completing plans 
for an extensive campaign to push 
broilers for outdoor cooking, R. Frank 
Frazier, executive vice president of 
the Broiler Council, revealed. 

Sporting a convention theme of “6 
we've got, let’s get 10,” the Broiler 


Council spokesman stated that only 
6¢ of every meat dollar now goes to 
broilers, and that through the coun- 
cil’s advertising, merchandising and 
publicizing, the broiler industry is 
gunning for 10. 

Association Progress: Company 
membership in the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. during 1955 reached 
an all-time record—almost 10% above 
the previous high, said the president 
of the organization, Blanton Smith 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

Action by the Southeastern’s egg 
committee early in 1955 was respon- 
sible for the first step in developing 
a regional egg price report. Mr. Smith 
pointed out that the Georgia-U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Market 
News Service has begun an egg mar- 
ket reporting service for Georgia 
similar to that long used for broilers. 

Response to a monthly broiler sit- 
uation summary, initiated at the sug- 
gestion of the organization’s broiler 
committee, has been enthusiastic, Mr. 
Smith reported. The summary is 
based on a survey of producers and 
processors in the 10 states served by 
the Southeastern association. 


Mutual Millers’ 
Program Outlined 


BUFFALO—tThe program for the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
convention here on Feb. 22 at the 
Hotel Statler was recently announced 
by Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Five speakers have been lined up 
to present talks at the one-day event. 
In addition, the program wili feature 
a panel discussion on the question 
“Will You Be a Feed Merchant Next 
Year?” Panel members will be Donald 
E. Mattison, James H. Gray Milling 
Co., Franklinville, N.Y.; Harold Mal- 
lery, Columbus (Pa.) Milling Co.; 
Leonard Thiele, Thiele Coal & Feed 
Supply, North Tonawanda, N.Y.; and 
Clarence Kroenig, Sanborn (N.Y.) 
Milling Co. 

A two-part discussion of “What's 
in the Bag” will be presented by 
Ernest McWilliam and E. L. Law- 
rence of the Stanford Seed Co., Buf- 
falo. Mr. McWilliam’s subject will be 
small grains, rye and barley, while 
hybrid corn will be the topic of Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Milling costs will be discussed by 
John Russell, Russell Grain Co., 
Hilliards, Ohio. He will base his talk 
on operating costs as determined by 
a study in his own plant. 

Pertinent state and federal legisla- 
tion will be outlined by Austin W. 
Carpenter, secretary-treasurer of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merch- 
ants, Inc. Mr. Carpenter will speak 
at the morning business meeting. 

Dr. Albert Parry of Colgate Uni- 
versity’s department of Russian 


studies will speak on “Russia’s New 
Look—Mask or Reality.” 

Following the meeting there will 
be an open house. The social hour 
will replace the usual banquet. 


| 
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AUCTION 
THURS. FEB. 


AT 10 A.M. 


A NEW & MODEL FEED 
MILL & SHELLING PLANT 


Property of 
») N. R. MORRISON and 
WOODROW McLEOD 


OPPO DOLD 


LOCATION 2? miles north of ; 
Wedowee, Ala., on U.S. 431, int 
Randolph County. 18 miles of 
Heflin, Ala.; 30 miles of Annis- 
ton, Ala.; 85 miles of Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. 


PROFIT AND GOOD LIV. 
ING AWAITS YOU IN THE 
BOOMING NEW SOUTH 
—A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Alabama's most modern mill 
completed in ‘55. Rich area 
where farmers once depended 
on row crops for cash now is 
the scene of the great poultry 
and cattle industry. Dressing 
awe in every direction but no 
ocal feed mill ‘til Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. McLeod, progressive 
leaders, saw the need and op- 
portunity. 50’ x 80’ buildings 
with 12’ shed of stack block 
construction protects your in- 
vestment. Hardwood floors and 
metal roof. It is fully equipped 
with the best machinery on the 
market. 


25c PROFIT PER BUSHEL 
ON SHELLED CORN 


Since the mill was finished, Mr. 
McLeod has worked 12 to 16 
hrs. daily on shelling operation 
alone. 25¢ a bu. profit and 400 
bu. per hour capacity, and in 
addition, cob and shuck rough- 
age sales pays electricity and 
labor costs. This lucrative de- 
mand is ready made—manufac- 
ture where broilers are raised 
and you have a big competitive 
advantage. This is a good grain 
area. Buy direct from farmers, 
save middleman's commission 
and many other production and 
distribution costs, 40-ton ca- 
pacity. Community with every- 
thing for good living. Wonder- 
ful New South chance to get 
set for life. Partners both have 
other extensive interests that 
commands their time. 


WRITE NOW for complete 


List of Equipment, Pictures 
and Full Details. 


—BUY AT YOUR PRICE— 
GOING NO MATTER 
WHAT IT BRINGS 


som 
* son 
J.L. TODD AUCTION Co. 
“List Your Property With Us— 


We Sell the World” 
302 W. Third St. Phone *-1656 


ROME, GEORGIA 
LICENSED © BONDED © INSURED 
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Need for U.S. Feeds Is Expanding in 
Latin America, USDA Expert Reports 


WASHINGTON—There is an ex- 
panding need for U.S. feed grains 
and formula feeds in Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean region, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported. 

The statement is based on observa- 
tions of Arthur M. Cummings, For- 
eign Agricultural Service grain mar- 
keting specialist, made in Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Panama, Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

Mr. Cummings reports that there is 
a potential market in the countries 
he visited for U.S. grain in two forms 
—feed grains as such, and formula 
feeds. 

In some instances, local capital and 
U.S. manufacturers of formula feeds 


are working together to produce bal- 
anced feeds on a license arrange- 
ment, with the U.S. industry repre- 
sentative supplying concentrates and 


formulas, as well as technical and 
merchandising advice. 
The prospect for increased long- 


range need for U.S. feed grains and 
mixed feeds in those countries is 
based on several factors. Chief among 
these is the growing desire of Latin 
American people for more animal 
products in their diet; the fact that 
food production is not keeping up 
with population increase; and expan- 
sion of acreage devoted to fiber and 
other non-food crops. 


To Grow More Meat 


“There is growing realization in 
Latin America that the best and 
quickest way to raise the protein lev- 


‘| 


el of diets is to transform feed into 
animal products,” Mr. Cummings 
says. “Raising broiler chickens is a 
good example.” 

There has been an increase in the 
use of grains and formula feeds in 
broiler production in Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean region, as well 
as in milk production, but the use of 
special feeds in beef production is 
only in its initial stages. 

The production of wholesome milk 
has recently progressed to the point 
that in many areas the fear of drink- 
ing locally-produced milk has been 
virtually eliminated. The potential ex- 
pansion of the market for milk from 
grain-fed cows is indicated by the 
fact that in six countries of Central 
America population increases since 
1920 have ranged from 59% (El Sal- 
vador) to 149% (Honduras). 

The need for greater supplies of 
feed also has grown in Central Ameri- 
ca because of clearing and sanitation 
work in jungle areas where hitherto 
it has been unhealthful to live. This 


Build Better Hog Feeds for Less 


90 grams of Pro-Gen can step up the perform- 
} pia of your hog feeds—yet, reduce the total cost per 
ton! Research shows Pro-Gen cuts ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. A lower level of 
antibiotics—plus Pro-Gen—gives better performance at 


lower cost. 


No other additive adds so much to your feeds at such 
low cost. Whether you use it alone or in combination 
with other growth stimulants, Pro-Gen promotes faster, 


more uniform growth and better feed efficiency. 


When combined with an antibiotic, your feeds will 
provide the safest, surest protection against bloody 
scours—plus faster, more uniform growth. For full de- 


tails, write to— 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES - 


DRO-GEN: 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured 


with 


Safety 


601453 


See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
tests have proven—Pro - GEN is a safe, low cost, effective 
growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
PRO - GEN In your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 


We'll be glad to furnish trial amounts at no charge. 


Chemical Sales 


Division 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Address: Abbott Laboratories, 1350 Cote De Liesse Road, Montreal 


9, Quebec 


is leading to more beef cattle pro- 
duction in these areas. 

The chief locally-produced grain 
that can be fed to cattle and poultry 
in Central America and the Carib- 
bean is corn. Corn, however, is pri- 
marily a human food there, and there 
has been reluctance to feed it to 
animals because of limited supplies. 


Macdonald Feed Firm 


Changes Management ~ 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—The Mac- 
donald Vitamized Feed Co. here 
has been reorganized and Floyd D. 
Huling has been named general man- 
ager. He was formerly sales manager 
of the firm. 

Announcement of the reorganiza- 
tion and Mr. Huling’s appointment 
was made by Charles E. Peach, ad- 
ministrator for the J. R. Macdonald 
estate. 

Mr. Huling will succeed Robert 
Dodds who has served in the mana- 
gerial post in recent months. Mr. 
Dodds has rejoined the staff of the 
Lockheed Aviation Corp. at Burbank, 
Cal. 

Mr. Huling, county extension direc- 
tor for Webster County from 1944 
to 1948, joined the Macdonald staff as 
assistant manager in February, 1955 
After the death of Dr. J. R. Mac- 
donald, founder and head of the firm, 
in March, he was named sales man- 
ager. 


Rivers, Man., Alfalfa 
Plant Will Be Built 


WINNIPEG—An alfalfa dehydra- 
tion plant will be built at Rivers, 
Man. A new company, Western De- 
hydration, Ltd., has been formed by 
a group of businessmen in Brandon 


in association with the Inter-City 
Gas Co. which has the franchise to 
supply natural gas to Rivers. The 


new plant will utilize natural gas as 
soon as it is available in the district. 

Cost of the plant has been esti- 
mated at $100,000. It will employ 10 
operatives in the initial stages, and 
will use the production from 1,000 
acres of locally-grown alfalfa, thus 
providing farmers with a new cash 
crop. 

Trade sources say that the use of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal is constantly 
being extended among feeders in 
western Canada and the outlook for 
increased consumption is excellent. 


MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


LOrd, 


Also available 
in 25 Ib. 
useable pails. 


VITAMIN D 
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Plus Antibiotic Feed 
Supplement and Other 
Essential Nutrients 4 


COMPARE THE PRICE —No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab. costs 
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SOYBEAN OUTLOOK ANALYZED 


(Continued from page 1) 


sire for U.S. beans as the price moved 
into higher ground. 

However, a recast of the figures 
contained in these official reports 
shows that not better than 7-8 mil- 
lion bushels will be on hand for the 
Oct. 1 carryout of 1955 crop beans. 
Some trade observers are inclined to 
question this low figure noting that 
the heavy exports of last year, par- 
ticularly in the crop year’s final quar- 
ter were stimulated when Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks were made avail- 
able after the loan takeover. 

The arithmetic of the USDA re- 
ports shows something like this: A 
total supply of 381 million bushels; 
disappearance in domestic crush, 275 
million; exports, 70 million; feed, seed 
and waste, 28 million; leaving a bal- 
ance of 8 million, ordinarily a thin 
working margin for crushers if the 
next bean harvest is late. The feed, 
seed and waste category is taken on 
the high side since the price support 
level for beans is expected to go up 
to 75% of parity, but at the same 
time it is expected that when USDA 
issues its price report in Febrary, 
the parity price for beans will fall. 


What About Oil and Meal? 


Where do all these estimates and 
calculations leave the soybean end 
products of oil and meal? 

Speculative markets are eagerly 
bullish over the price prospects for 
edible oils. The longs dominate the 
trading, it is reported, particularly 
in New York where the bear is evi- 
dently still hibernating. Some sources 
report that over-all export demand 
for edible oils from all sources will 
be in excess of total availability of 
these products in the U.S. How far 
price rises will check or deaden this 
demand remains to be seen. 

Most of the exports are expected to 
be financed under dollar authoriza- 
tions of Public Law 480. It is certain 
that some of the expected increase 
in edible fats this crop year are such 
that cannot be deferred because of 
shortages elsewhere. These demand 
factors are seen as new and urgently 
necessary requirements which will 
not stand aside for price bulges, un- 
less, of course, a runaway market 
in the edible fats develops. 

In addition, other regular markets 
will be seeking U.S. supplies for nor- 
mal demands which have been in- 
creasing each year for several years 
as local economies get on their feet 
and are able to finance a more ade- 
quate diet in this respect. 

Factors to Consider 

Here are some factors to consider 
about the indicated heavy demand 
for edible oils. First, what will price 
advances mean to soybeans? It is 
estimated that for every 1¢ Ib. in- 
crease in soybean oil, it will add ap- 
proximately 10¢ bu. for beans. Next, 
will the crushers continue to crush 
out beans if that price shoves up? 

USDA reports that processing 
plants are now holding more than 80 
million bushels of beans which would 
represent about a three-month crush 
at the current rate of production re- 
ported for the October-December 
quarter. 

Corn prices have been firming and 
if the CCC present policy intentions 
are sustained, it may be that corn 
will work its way up to the loan level 
and the free market get into a tight 
supply situation by late spring-mid- 
summer. 

If this condition were to occur it 
would seem reasonable to expect 
farmers to feed more vegetable pro- 
tein supplements rather than push- 
ing cheap corn into animals. 

The poultry outlook may be the 
clue to the meal market. This resili- 
ent industry goes through successive 
waves of price slumps and recovery. 
With the heavy pork marketings of 
last year’s spring pig crop out of the 
way, the poultry industry may find 
brisk demand for its products and 
sustain feed demands for meal. 


The other side of the coin would be 
slack demand for meal or even vig- 
orous competition within the crush- 
ing industry for business, with the 
result that crushers might, on re- 
ceipt of good oil prices, make sacri- 
fices on meal to assure forward busi- 
ness throughout the year. 

Trade forecasts on meal] prices are 
not readily available, but some 
sources are generally thinking favor- 
ably of meal prices by August. 

The hog market, now in the stages 
of a temporary recovery, may be an- 
other factor firming meal demand as 
the oil price stays in high ground. 
Experts believe that the hog rally 
will be followed by a further slump 
but then work its way steadily in 
much higher levels than those now 
prevailing. Some of these estimates 
place a summer top of $20-22 for 
hogs. 

All this news should make for a 
sound base for edible fats and lard, 
and oilseed meals as well, if the oil 
markets don’t burst out of hounds on 
the upside and choke off a well-bal- 
anced marketing operation. 

Here are some facts on the oilseed 
cake and meal situation contained in 
the Fats and Oils Situation report: 

Production of oil seed cake and 
meal in the 1955-56 feeding year is 
expected to total around 8 to 10% 
more than the 1954-55 production of 
8,902,000 tons, USDA reports. The 
increase from 1954-55 is expected to 
be greater in the first half of the 
year. 

Last season output was compara- 
tively small during October-March 
and comparatively large during April- 
September because a larger than 
usual percentage of the soybean crop 
was crushed in the latter part of the 
year. In October and November, 1955, 
production in the five principal oil- 
seed cakes and meals was 12% 
more than in that period of 1954, 
USDA states. 

Much of the total 1955-56 increase 


John W. Middlekamp 


PRESIDENT — Newly elected presi- 
dent of the Louisville Board of Trade, 
Inc., is John W. Middiekamp, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. Other new officers 
are H. N. Perkson, Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., vice president, and W. A. Gor- 
don, the Early & Daniel Co., secretary 
and treasurer. Carl Swanson, Cargill, 
Inc., was elected director to fill the 
unexpired term of Addison Douglass. 
Reelected to serve as directors were 
E. ©. Aubrey, Aubrey Feed Mills; 
H. K. Blandford, Oscar Farmer & 
Sons; 8S. W. Brown, Continental 
Grain Co.; R. A. Case, General Mills, 
Inc.; Murry Cohen, Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc.; Henry Fruech- 
tenicht, Henry Fruechtenicht Co.; 
M, W. McGrath, the Early & Daniel 
Co.; Mr. Middlekamp; Thomas S8. 
Owen, Brown Forman Distillers 
Corp.; Mr. Perkson and Frank G. 
Rankin, Gold Proof Elevator. 


in oilseed meals will be in soybean 
meal, resulting from increased crush- 
ing of the big 1955 crop. An increase 
in both domestic use and export of 
soybean meal is in prospect, A small 
increase also is in prospect for cot- 
tonseed meal and the output of pea- 
nut meal is expected to be much 
larger than the small production in 
1954-55, according to USDA. 

The rise in the quantity of oilseed 
cake and meal available for domestic 
feeding may not be as great as the 
prospective increase in production. 
Exports have been at a high level 
in recent months and in 1955-56 prob- 
ably will equal, if not exceed, the 
heavy exports in 1954-55. 

Furthermore, USDA says, crush- 
ers’ stocks of oilseed meals were re- 
duced 100,000 tons last year and this 
meal moved into consumption. Stocks 
are likely to rise this year. 


Soybean Crushings 

Crushings of soybeans in October- 
December, 1955, are estimated by 
USDA at 74 million bushels, more 
than in any comparable period. A 
strong export demand for edible veg- 
etable oils is encouraging a heavy 
crush of edible oilseeds. 

Crushings for the entire marketing 
year probably will reach 275 million 
bushels, 23 million more than the 
previous year, if the present esti- 
mate of edible oil exports is achieved, 
USDA says. This would require a 
monthly average crush of over 22 
million bushels in January-Septem- 
ber, 1956—well within the capacity 
of the crushing industry. 


Strong Demand Seen 

USDA predicts that the demand 
for soybeans through the rest of the 
crop year will be strong and some 
rise in prices from present levels 
is probable. Another consideration 
that will help maintain prices is the 
President’s statement that supports 
on the 1956 soybean crop, soon to be 
announced, will be raised. Soybean 
prices in the latter part of January 
were about 7% over the 1955 support 
level. 

However, USDA points out that 
the rise in soybean prices will be 
limited by the following considera- 
tions: (1) meal supplies will be large 
enough to prevent much rise in meal 
prices; and (2) foreign takings of 
soybean oil and soybeans probably 
would fall off if prices rise sharply. 

New Support Levels 

The prospec’*e increase in the 
price support levels for soybeans and 
flaxseed was the subject of consider- 
able comment in oilseed circles the 
first of the week. At a session here 
last week between USDA officials 
and soybean and flaxseed crushers, 
this increase called for by the Presi- 
dent was a vital topic. 

The new level of support for the 
coming year is expected to be at 
70% of parity for flaxseed and 75% 
of parity for soybeans. The parity 
price for both of these crops will 
fall for the coming year when the 
new parity prices are calculated in 
the February USDA Agricultural 
Price Report, it is expected. 

It is understood that the USDA 
recommendation for a 5% boost in 
these support levels was made at the 
insistence of True D. Morse, under 
secretary of agriculture, without any 
confirmation or discussion with his 
top aides at the working level. 

This presidential order contained 
in his farm message makes it diffi- 
cult if not impossible for USDA to 
reverse the order, although the oil- 
seed committees here last week ad- 
vocated a retention of present price 
support levels, contending that par- 
ticularly in the case of soybeans, 
there is an excellent example of the 
practicability of flexible price sup- 
port operations. 

USDA officials further state that 
the increase in price supports for 
these crops will make it necessary 
to enter into another form of a pack- 
age deal for cottonseed support next 


year. 


Soybean Stocks in 
Storage Jan. 1 
At All-Time High 


WASHINGTON — Soybean stocks 
in all storage positions on Jan. 1 
were the largest of record while flax- 
seed stocks were about one tenth less 
than a year earlier, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Soybean stocks in all storage posi- 
tions totaled 274 million bushels, 
some 14 million bushels more than on 
Jan. 1, 1955. The increase, says USDA, 
is entirely in the off-farm segment 
since farm stocks are smaller than 


‘a year ago. 


Current totals include farm stocks 
of 116 million bushels and interior 
mills, elevators and warehouse stocks 
of 55 million bushels, both estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board. Ter- 
minal stocks, as reported by the grain 
division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, totaled 21 million bushels, nearly 
2% times those of a year earlier. 
Processing plants, as enumerated by 
the Bureau of the Census, held 82 
million bushels, compared with only 
45 million bushels on Jan. 1, 1955. 

From an estimated supply of 381 
million bushels (carryover Oct. 1, 
1955, of 10 million plus production of 
371 million bushels), a disappearance 
of 107 million bushels for the October- 
December quarter is indicated by 
stocks, USDA says. 

Known use for the quarter includes 
74.7 million bushels processed for oil 
and nearly 34 million bushels ex- 
ported. In addition, considerable quan- 
tities of the 1955 crop soybeans were 
processed before Oct. 1. 

The total of probable disappear- 
ance exceeds that indicated by cur- 
rent stocks. However, USDA points 
out, differences such as this usually 
clear up by the next quarter when 
there is less probability of duplica- 
tion in stocks reported in the various 
segments. 

Flaxseed Stocks 

Flaxseed stocks in all storage posi- 
tions Jan. 1 totaled 346 million 
bushels, about the same as those held 
on Jan. 1, 1954. 

Flaxseed stocks on farms of 16.5 
million bushels on Jan. 1 this year are 
almost a million bushels above a year 
ago but only slightly above those on 
hand Jan. 1, 1954. Off-farm stocks, 
estimated at 18.1 million bushels, are 
well above the 15.7 million bushels 
a year ago, but lower than the 185 
million bushels on hand two years 
ago. 

From an estimated supply of 51.8 
million bushels (11.2 million carry- 
over July 1, 1955, plus 1955 produc- 
tion of 40.6 million bushels), a disap- 
pearance of 17.2 million bushels is 
indicated by Jan. 1 stocks, USDA 
says. 

During the period July 1-Jan. 1 
known use included 18.4 million 
bushels processed for oi] and exports 
of nearly 4 million bushels. 

USDA points out that the reasons 
for the discrepancy between indicated 
and known disappearance are not now 
apparent, but may be due in part to 
duplication in the stocks reported for 
various storage segments or to errors 
in estimates of production or farm 
stocks. 


Union Bag Launches 
Advertising Campaign 


NEW YORK—A new testimonial 

advertising campaign, featuring both 
feed manufacturers and farmers, has 
been announced by the multiwall bag 
sales division of Union Bag & Paper 
Corp. 
Each of the ads which will appear 
in leading feed magazines during 
1956, features two testimonials—one 
from a feed manufacturer and one 
from his farmer customer. Both men 
comment on the effectiveness of 
Union’s continuing educational pro- 
gram in behalf of the feed industry. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; dehydrated, 17% protein, 50,000 
A $47, basis f.0.b. Plainview area; northern 
origin 100,000 A $59@62.50, delivered Ft. 
Worth, depending on origin of tonnage, 
February shipment. 

Kansas City: Market still rather weak 
with demand fair and offerings adequate; 
17% dehydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival $54, 
blended, sacked, Kansas City; $49@50, 
sacked, Kansas City, for straight run; $41 
@42, sacked, Kansas City, for no A guar- 
antee; suncured prices steady. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vita- 
min A guaranteed $54.50@55; 17% with no 
A guaranteed $46@46.50; 15% dehydrated 


no A $43.50@44; 13% 

cured $41.50@43. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 

dehydrated, 17% $64; suncured, 13% $43 


fine ground, sun- 


Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $61.55@64.55; 17% dehydrated, 
no A $51.55@54.55; 13% fine suncured $37 
@49. 
Seattle: Demand slack; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $50 ton, 
136,000 A unit dehydrated $65 ton, both 
delivered, carlots. 

Minneapolis: Prices steady to easier; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units of A guaranteed 
$53.60@56.50; granules and oil treated 
$58.50 (bulk $3 less); non-guaranteed meal 
$44.50@46; 15% suncured $42@43. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $69, sacked, Boston. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated vitamin 
A guaranteed $56@69; non-guaranteed $51 
@55, 15% $49@562. 

St. Louis: Demand for dehydrated fair, 
suncured slow; trend firm; supply of de- 
hydrated ample, suncured ample; dehydrat- 
ed 17%, 100,000 A $54 ton; suncured No. 1 
fine ground 13% $44 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Omaha: Demand fair; market somewhat 
weaker; supply ample; 17% dehydrated, 
non A, papers or burlap $42, greased $44.50; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or bur- 
lap $50, greased $52.50; No. 1 fine ground 
suncured, papers or burlap $37@39; No. 1 
\%-in., burlaps $36; No. 2 %-in., burlaps 
$33. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; 15% suncured $44.50; 
17% dehydrated $49.50@50.50. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; 15% suncured $50, deliv- 
ered Portland; 15% suncured $46, delivered 
California; dehydrated $55, delivered Cali- 
fornia. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
17% dehydrated $63.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; 
ply adequate; 17% $52@55. 

ALFALFA PELLETS 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated A $59@60. 

Omaha: Demand tair; market somewhat 
weaker; supply ample; 17% dehydrated, non 
A, papers or burlap $42@44; 17% dehy- 


supply fair; 


sup- 


drated, 100,000 A, papers or burlap $50 
@ 52. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 


ply adequate; 17% $52@55. 
BARLEY FEED 
Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $57. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60.50, ground $59.50. 


Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@50; 
whele $38@43. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fatr; 


pulverized $48. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46@48. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; whole $58 ton, ground $58 ton, 
rolled $59 ton, all ex-warehouse, _l.c.l., 
sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; standard rolled $2.92; stand- 
ard ground $2.88. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $45. 

Baltimore: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


47. 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; $38. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlots: 80 granular $12.50 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply ample; $85@87.50. 
Louisville: Demand dul); trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85 ton. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $115. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 

ple; $4.86 a unit of ammonia; screened 


trend steady; 


$4.76 a unit of ammonia. 
Les eles: Demand fair; trend steady: 

supply ample; $4@4.25. 
Seattle: Demand glow; 


trend easy; sup- 


ply good; $85 ton, f.o.b local packing 
plants, l.c.l 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply suff ent: $85@85, local origin. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good $80 85 ton. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$115@117 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $110 

Ogden: Supply normal; $97.50 ton in 
100-lb. bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 


BONE MEAL 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
58 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply a tate $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample $70@75 ton 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $82.50 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $90. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$65 @85. 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $75 

St. Louis Demand good trend firm; 
supply adequate $90@92 ton, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80 ton 

Buffalo: Demand good trend steady; 
supply ample; $85 ton, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample: domestic $89.50 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply fair; $86, 
nominal 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 


almost exhausted; Egyptian production, 14% 


phosphorus, 31 ium $73, 100-lb. paper- 
lined burlaps, f.o.b. Houston 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
24% $52.50@53 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply mod- 
erate; 25% nominal $58@59, prompt, deliv- 
ered Ft. Wortt 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower $56, bulk, Boston. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $53@58 

St. Louis: Demand good trend lower; 
supply limited; $46 ton bulk $51 ton 
sacked 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; $50 ton 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 24% 


$62.75. 
Philadelphia: Demand dul!; supply light; 
$62. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate: $57@60. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; f.o.b. Van Nuys $64. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10%¢ Ib 


trend steady; 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged 13¢ 

Chicago: Demand good: supply limited: 
10@11%¢ Ib., In carlots; 10% @12%¢, 1.¢.1 
Los Angeles: Dema nd good; trend steady: 
supply limited: 10¢ 

Boston: Demand light; supply steady; 
11@11%¢ Ib 

Omaha: Demand good: supply weak: 
11%¢ Ib., carloads; 12%¢ Ib., less than 
carloads 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply normal; 10¢ Ib. 

Baffalo: Demand good trend firmer; 
supply limited; $10.40 cwt 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. In carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited: 


10¢ Ib. In carlots; 
11¢ Ib. tn ton lots 
than ton lots 


10%¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 
11% @12¢ Ib. in less 


Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 


11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 


Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.: 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib 10-ton lots 
19¢ Ib.: 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib ton lots 
lb., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 

4¢ Ib 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; 100-lb. drumg $5.50: large 
barrels $4.75 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply fair; 
$3.50@3,75 cwt. In carlots. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100-lb 
drum 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $4.75 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5.35 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$4 owt. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-Ib. drums $5@5.60. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 


CALOITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 

and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Baffalo: Crystals $14.26, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads, 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Plain $10; todized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 

Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 

CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $95, 
nominal 

Chicago: 
poultry charcoal 
walls. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal, oak, 40-Ib. 
bags in ton lots $2.40. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
ample; $59.50. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 40-lb. bags oak charcoal 
$2.40@2.50; 50-lb. bags poultry charcoal 
$2.60@2.75 


trend steady; 


Demand quiet; supply limited; 
$102 ton in 60-Ib. multi- 


supply 


COCONUT MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $63, expeller $68. 


Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; ° 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; cake, ex-dock, Feb- 
ruary $68.50@69. 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $70 ton, ex-dock, 30-day arrival 
from Philippines. 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 55-gal. drums~ (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
}@18¢, 1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 
19@22¢, 3,000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 
2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22 
@23%¢; f.0.b. New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts or Pennsylvania; ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points, 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand active; supply fair; 3% 
@4¢ it 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 65¢. 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $44 ton bulk, $49 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $61.77, meal $69.77. 

Atlanta: Feed $58.92, meal $76.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $57.18, meal $75.18. 
Boston: Feed $56.15, meal $74.15. 
Chicago: Feed $46, meal $64. 
Cleveland: Feed $53.04, meal $71.04. 
Denver: Feed $55, meal $73. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $63.60, meal $71.50. 
Indianapolis: Feed $50.50, meal $68.50 
Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $64. 
Louisville: Feed $52.11, meal $70.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $54.88, meal $72.88. 
New York: Feed $55.69, meal $73.69. 
Norfolk: Feed $56, meal $73. 
Philadelphia: Feed $55.23, meal $73.23. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $53.60, meal $71.50. 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $64. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $53.80. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $53.80 ton. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54.88@55.88. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand dull; trend lower; 
supply ample; $61@62. 
Kansas City: Demand slow with offer- 
ings adequate; trend lower; for old process 
$53.50@654, sacked, Memphis; solvent $52@ 


52.50, sacked, Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $80 ton, delivered, carlots, 
41% expeller 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
ful: hydraulic $64.50@66; solvent $63.50 
@64 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% $66.5 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; resale offer- 
ings increasing; carlots, sacked, central 
and north Texas origin, 41% old process 
$62@64; solvent, 41% low gossypol, fat 


added $60@62.50, delivered Ft. Worth, Feb- 
ruary; pellets $2 additional. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $72. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $659. 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $67. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% %$68@73. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $63, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $68.46, solvent $67.46 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
ple; $70. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 


lower; supply good; $71.60, sacked, Boston. 

Memphis: Old process $53, sacked; new 
process $52.50, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 41% old process $71 
@73.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply ample; new process $63.33 ton; ald 
process $1 ton less. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
41% solvent $68, pelleta $70.50. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D, 
1,600 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 
units vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a million 
unite of vitamin A, Le.l, packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 56-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 FOU, 


750 A 13% @17%#¢, 1,500 A 15% @19%¢, 2,250 
A 17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 


1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,260 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@25¢: f.o.b. New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, ranges in- 


clude variance in offerings and f.o.b. ship- 
ping points 


Minneapolis: Al! DPPD—10,000 A 


with 


35¢ lb.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 


quate; 300 D, 750 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 


straight vitamin A feeding oil 10%@11%¢ 
per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 


D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 


300 D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 


D AOTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
18¢, warehouse. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
$56 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, $46 In 
bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $96. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $78. 

Minneapolis: 18.6% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $82.99 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.; Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fiuorine .01% guaranteed 
$84, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 

East St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicalci- 

um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus $74 ton, 
f.o.b. cars. 
Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-Ilb. multiwall bags. Freight 


equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis. 
Bonnie, Fia.: Demand improving; sup- 


ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $74. Freight equalized with clos- 
est dicalcium phosphate producing point, 


carload basis. 

St. Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, 
f.o.b. St. Louis in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.6% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib, or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill.; less than 20,- 
000 Ib. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 
Ib. or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago 
Heights and Nashville, Tenn., less than 
20,000 Ib. $89 net ton. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply Nght; 
$66.50. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply scarce; 
domestic light $67, nominal; dark $69, 
nominal 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 


supply very limited; $57@63 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $63, nominal, bulk, 
Boston 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady 
to higher; supply ample; $57@63. 

Louisville: Demand excellent; supply 
scarce, sold up; trend strong; market up $5 
@7 ton effective Feb. 1; bourbon grains, 
light, sacked $57; dark $58; solubles un- 
changed at $76. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate: trend 
steady; supply light; $56.47, paper bags. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply sufficient; $65 ton, delivered, carlots, 


California production. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply moder 
ate; carlots, 60-lb. papers $64@65, deliv 
ered Ft. Worth, February shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@650 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $67.50, sacked, Boston. 


Boston: Demand active; supply adequate: 
$66.50@68 

Cincinnati: 
quate; $61@64 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; trend stronger; $64@66. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply extreme 
ly limited; local production $12 ecwt., f.0.b 
Ft. Worth. 


Demand poor: supply ade- 


Boston: Demand poor; supply’ short: 
11%¢ Ib., nominal. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $13.75, 

Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
medium acid 9% @10¢; sweet cream 10%¢ 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $11 cwt 
Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 
Meet Market unchanged at $9.50 
@10. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $10.25 cwt. 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply normal: 10% @11¢ Ib 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


trend steady: 


supply limited; $11.50@12 cwt 
DRIED OCITRUS PULP 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $55 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 


steady; supply scarce; f.o.b. southern Call- 
fornia producers’ plants: nominal, orange 
$48 sacked, $45 bulk. 

Boston: Demand light; supply good; $32, 
f.o.b. Florida points. 


‘alo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
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supply good; $32.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; and bran remained unchanged for the pe- 
points downward; supply limited; 60% protein $71. riod. Quotations: bran $42@42.50, standard 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply suffi- menhaden $160 ton, bulk; $163, sacked. Denver: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- midds. $41@41.50, flour midds, $47@48, red 
cient; trend steady; $48@54. Minneapolis: 60% $158@160; 70% her- ply adequate; $72.85. dog $48@49. 
. ring $2.10 a unit of protein, West Coast. Minneapolis: Demand slow and prices St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
DRIED SKIM MILK Ne® Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; lower; 36% $52.50@53, bulk, Minneapolis; plies adequate; bran $41@41.50, shorts $45 
Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; supply sufficient; 60% $157@160. 22% flaxseed screenings oi! feed $38@39, @ 43.50. 
12¢ Ib. Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; bulk, Minneapolis. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; supply ample; $160@166 ton. Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy: to easier; supply adequate; bran 446.604 
supply adequate; 11%¢. supply normal; new process $68.75; old 47; middlings $47 @47.60. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- HAY process $75.25. Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
quate; $11.25@11.50 cwt. in carlots. Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $24@30 Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; ply ample; bran $46.45; mixed feed $47.45: 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; ton in the barn. 34% expeller $75, pellets $77.50; 36% sol- shorts $48.45; standard midds. $48.40 
supply ample; $13.50. Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- vent $66.50, pellets $69. ample; 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; ply limited; $42.50. . ‘ and middlings $52@52.60 
13%¢ Ib one Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; . MALT SPROUTS Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow again 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; as to quality $32. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; last week. The country trade is virtually 
trend unchanged; $12.50. Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; supply adequate; No. $48.50 @ 49. out of the market, and medium and large 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; | prairie $18@22, alfalfa $22@26. Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 mixers are buying only for immediate 
$12.50 Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- $42.50@43. needs. Both bran and middlings ended 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; tically nil for others; supply sufficient; St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- the week 50¢ higher. Heavy feeds gained 
supply adequate; $11.50@12 ecwt. carlots, baled No. ! alfalfa $38@40, No. 2 ply ample; No. 1 bulk $36 ton, No. 2 bulk $2 on a better hog ratio. Quotations Feb 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; $36@38; prairie, No. 2 $26@28; Johnson $33 ton, No, 1 sacked $42 ton. 1: bran $45 @45.75, standard midds. $43@ 
supply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib. grass, No, 2 $24@26, delivered TCP. MEAT SCRAPS Hang flour midds. $50.50@61.50, red dog 
Minneapolis: Market about unchanged at Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; — $50.50 @52. 
$11@11.50 ewt. No. 2 timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- New York: Bran $52.50@653, standard 
Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady; $47. cient; meat and bone, 50% $66@68, sacked, midds. $52.75 @ 53.25. 
supply ample; $10.25 ewt. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; f.o.b, or delivered Ft. Worth Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; ple; bran $51.50, standard midds. $51.50, 
DRIED WHEY first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21; second supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein. red dog $55 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; eutting $25; fancy No. 1 clover and tim- Wichita: Demand good; supply about Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
trend unchanged; $6.50. othy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover $22; bright offsets demand; 50% 72.50, f.0.b. plant; ply good; $43 ton, delivered transit points, 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply wheat or oat straw $18. 55%, no quotations, no offerings carlots. 
good; $6 ecwt Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. supply ample; U. S. No. 1 $33.50@34.50; $1.05 a protein unit; converted 50% $65. trend unchanged; $42. 
bag U.S. No. 2, leafy $31.50@33.50; U.S. No. 2, Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Ogden: supply normal; to Utah and 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; green $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $29@30. supply adequate; 50% $67 ton, sacked, f.o.b. Idaho: red bran and mill run $41, middlings 
36 cwt 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 


Cincinnati. 


$46; 


to Denver: 


red bran and mill run $48, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | tight; $48 ton, delivered, truck lots, U.S. Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy; | ™iddlings $53; to California: red bran and 

supply ample; fortified $6.15; unfortified $6. No. 2 green. 50% pretein $62.50@67.50; 55% $77 mill run $48.50, middlings $53.50, f.0.b 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; Buffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; San F rancisco and Los Angeles. 

trend unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, othy $18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; straw, | SUPPly good; $70 ton, ex-warehouse, truck San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 


Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings ade- 


$53.50 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 


supply moderate; straight grade $6 cwt., quate; trend steady; timothy and clover quate; 50% meat and bone scraps $67.50 supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
partially delactosed $6.50. $26@28, baled alfalfa $38@40, prairie $26 @70, sacked, Kansas City sacked $49.50; red bran, delivered COP, 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply. scarc- @ 28. Ogden: Supply normal; $77.50 ton in sacked $53.50@64.60. 
er: $6 cwt., in carlots. Louisville: Demand better; trend steady; 100-Ib. bags. MINERAL FEED 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- | supply good; jobbers quoting all No. 1 San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; : ae ; 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, hays, such as timothy, alfalfa, clover or $1.50 a unit of protein. Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point | mixed clover and timothy or other mixes, Portland: Demand good; supply ample; | cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 
or in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. | at around $30 ton or less; lespedeza $25 | trend firm; $1.50. $92.50, 100-Ib. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; tops; straw $13@14. Denver: Demand weak; trend slow; sup- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply am- 
6¢ Ib. St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; ply good; 50% $58, rendered $55@57 ple; all-purpose granules $82, block $92; 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; mineral phosphorus, 6% granules $95, block 
supply adequate; $6. No. 1 prairie $25@28 ton; No. 1 alfalfa | SUPPly ample; 50% $64.50@67.50 ton bulk, | $105; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend $25@28 ton; No. 1 clover $18@20 ton; $69.50@72.50 ton in paper sacks, $68.50@ granules $92, block $101; hog mineral phos- 
steady; $6 cwt., delivered. straw $14@15 ton. ba +4 ton in burlap sacks. pty %, granules $82, phosphorus 2% 

Minneapolis: Prices unchanged at $5.25 Suffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 69 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 
as Ts HOMINY FEED ply ample; 50% > 8 25 Sioux City: 50-Ib ine 2 
@5.75 cwt 3 ple; 50% meat scraps $62.50 ton, y mineral blocks, 8.2% 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings bulk; $65, sacked. phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib. moderate; trend about steady; $45@45.50, Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; mineral blocks $4 each. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; sacked, Kansas City. 4 supply good; $65@70 ton. Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
supply adequate; $6@6.5" cwt. Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- _St. Paul: Market up from week ago at high phosphorus miz- 

sIsm Mma ply good; $60 ton, delivered, sacked. $70 for 50% meat and bone scraps. ures ton; competitive brands $44 ton. 

Demand slow; supply adequate; Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; wnt supply ample; 

thicago: Demand slow; supply adequate $72.50. anged; 
to demand; menhaden fish meal, 60% pro- Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; ET ~ ees Demand ys supply 
tein, f.0.b. Bast Coast $145@150 ton; 60% $51. MIL good; all-purpose with fodine §70. 
blended West Coast $140; Northwest her- Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend lower; St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton, 50-Ib. 
ring-salmon blend $140; herring meal, 73% supply adequate; $48.50@49. ply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.50 blocks; $95 ton, granular, 50-Ib. bags 
protein $2.10 a unit of protein. Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.75 MOLASSES 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- supply normal; $49.60 ton. ewt., sacked, 7 = 
ply good Canadian herring meal $2.35 Omaha: Demand good; supply short; MILLFEED Denver: Demand and trend strong; sup 
unit protein, carlots; local production $2.30 | $41 bulk, $46 sack - f : , ; glow: | Ply adequate; $41.62, tank car or truck, 

unit protein ff. Minneapolis: Demand continues slow; San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 

Les Ammees: De a Bienes’ 1 Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to prices showed little change except for $25 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal 

eman mo¢ erate; trend lower; supply good; $61.25, bulk, Boston. more strength in red dog and flour midds.; 
steady; supply ample; $2.35 a unit of Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
cates , LINSEED OIL MEAI bran $38@39, standard midds. $38@39, flour $26 
Worth: Demand notive: sansty éwin- midds, $42.50@44.50, red dog $45@46. Kansas City: Still a mixed market as a 
‘ing Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- Kansas City: Demand a little easier; result of the higher cost of new crop 
as quate; carlots, 36% or better $76.89 Feb- offerings about adequate; market activity Cuban biackstrap and uncertainty 
"$157: 60% delivered Ft fair; bran $36.50@37, sacked, Kangas City; freight rates: for nearby and immediate 
Worth; pellets $2.50 premium. shorts $38.75@39.25, sacked, Kansas City; 

53.60: firs A ity 13 14¢ gal., N Orl b 
short: $150 Boston: Demand slow; supply short; $77. | middlings $33.75@34.50, bulk, Kansas City. th} 
@165 Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; Omaha: Demand fair; supply limited; : D - 
ti: 34% $74 bran $36.75, shorts $39; standard midds ont trend steady: cup 

im nati: vem: en steady; 4 od; $26 fob. 8 r 
"3160@ 17 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- | bulk $35.50. a 

Portland: Demand slow: trend erratic; ply adequate; $68.75 @74.75. Denver: Deman fair; tren steady: 4 Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 

supply ample; $2.30, f.o.b. Vancouver; $2.35, Kansas City: Demand light; trend weak- -- A yt eee $39.75, shorts $41.76, supply ample; $25, f.o.b. tank cars; $26.25. 
— California. = — bulk, Minneapolis, for nearby Wichita: Demana fair: supply adequate; f.0.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 

ple; 5 a un of pr n. Seattle: Deman ow; trend steady; sup- 7 KA TR. erate; lackstrap 15¢ gal., f.o.b. ouston, 

Ogden: Supply $2.20 a unit, f.0.b. ply S008, 34% process ton, de- carlots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
Coast; 65% * ivered; % expeller process ton, de- hte trucks $32.65, seller's market price on date 

the preceding week. 
livered. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
ae eee fair; trend steady; cient; carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran = 
pply ample; . $43@44, gray shorts $44@45.50, delivered Land eh rat 
FEED INGREDIENTS ge oe age was wer slow this Texas common points; $1 lower on bran, by D yd ing Co. 
wee an prices pped fu er. Traders $2@1.50 lower on shorts, compared with 
Fish Meal e Scrap e Selubles said feed manufacturers seem to have cut | previous week. Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
the, Massed x meal in thetr Ser. Chicago: Red dog became very tight, Alfalfa Meal 
mulas. uotations Feb. 1: solvent lins reflecting a brisk demand. Market men 
| Sales Company oil meal $63; expeller $69.50@70. say the interest in the heavier milifeed ye _, 
Bui ; Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; was triggered by the nearness of its price A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager 
$74.60. to lighter types. At those levels, they say, Office 27 hone 153 
Tel. HAnover 2-9195 : Demand slow; supply ample; | heavier millfeeds are the best buys. Flour ? Mill at Swift, Minn. 
trend unchanged; $65, f.0.b. Los Angeles. midds. made some gain, but standard midds. 


EED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 
OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 
New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago — Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha 
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of shipment, maximum 15¢, February ship- 
ment. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate: 


supply limited; Canadian $3.40 in 300-bale 
lots, delivered California main line points; 
German and Holland $3.45 


lower during the week ending Feb. 1, 
backgrounded by plentiful supplies and a 
sluggish demand. A big improvement in 


FEED OUTPUT 


16%¢ gal. in tank cars. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- formula feed business will have to de- 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend high- ple; $3.35 bale velop before much activity occurs in the Jonti daft age 1) 
er; supply adequate; 12@13%¢ gal., New Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; protein meal market. Quotations: 44% pro- (Continued from pag 
Minn: : Tices steady to stronger; adelphia: Demand and supply fair; @ 59.75. 
et py ae. rane wv California | $2.90, f.0.b. pier Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- | each pound of modern manufactured 
on, Portland-Seattle ple; $49, bulk, Decatur. 
New York: Trend steady; blackstrap POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. feeds. ] 
12%¢ an ag —_ —_ Re aren f.0.b. St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; Of the total tonnage of formula 
Beaumont: Trend steady; blackstrap 11¢ ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, supply ample; $44. ear ult 
gal., in tank cars and tank wagons, f.o.b. U.S.P., 250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- feed manufactured last Jour, a a 
Seamons: D a tal , . lb. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium ple; $75. feeds of all kinds made up J9.0'/. 
Louisville: eman air; supply ample; lodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. in SUNFLOWER SEED : - i 18.9% of the 
13¢ gal., tank car lots, f.0.b. New Orleans. | leverpak drums $1.81, 100-Ib. lots in fiber Dairy feeds comprised € 4 
Boffalo: Demand and supply geod; trend drums $1.85. supply ample; large black $17.50 cwt., large total; swine feeds, 11%; beef an 
steady to higher; 16%¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. New York: Fron stony: USF. quae gray $17 cwt., medium black $15 ewt., me- | sheep feeds, 6.4%, and miscellaneous 
NIACIN 1b, im 200-Ib, lots, $1.92 1b, in 100-Ib, lots, | Glam Srey $14.60 cwt, small Diack and | food. 42%. The poultry feed total 
New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 50-kilf | $1.95 ib. in 25-Ib. lots; 90% KI in calcium TANKAGE included 28.8% commercial broiler 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- stearate, calcium carbonate or magnesium eo a: , : 62.8% 
kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight pre- | carbonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 200- and Ft. warts Demand improve a “ey feed, 8.4% turkey feed and 8% 
paid or paid to destination. 260-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. im 100-Ib. lots, $1.8¢ | moderate: 60% digester §77.60@80, fob. poultry feed of all other kinds. 
GAT PRODUCTS tn aah — Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- One of the developments behind the 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; cient; 60% $72.50. i d beef ttle feed tonnage 
supply adequate; reground oats $21@21.50: RIBOFLAVIN Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | Increase eer cattie ree a5, 
ents $06 New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in men have. pointed cut, bee 
feed supplements): 6¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 ; ol. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; feeding rolled | gm./Ib. ote freight prepaid or paid to tetactory, trend steady; 00% digester $67.50 | the use in feeds of copes erage - 
oats $79@80, standard pulverized $41@43.50, | destination. @70, sacked, Kansas on y- etd toe Antibiotics and other additives an 
1 , crimped oats $57. -P % rote 57 q 
supply normal; regroun ; rolled oats fair; bran $52 polish $59 a le; -35 4 sas 
$82.40; feeding oatmeal $76.40; pulverized New Orleans: Demand good; supply lim- New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm; Developments in the —s 
white oats $47.40; crimped white oats, | ited; trend stronger; bran $48@52; no quo- | SUPply ample; 60% $73@78. : young pigs and older pigs also have 
stronger $64.90. tations on hulls, Louisiana origin , =, Rome Price up from week ago at $68 been of importance. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand moderate: trend 1 h swine 
supply steady; supply ample: bran $54.61 eady; Another factor behind the swine 
urlap sacks; pulverize ats : Demand fz ippl suppl) dd; 60% 7 7 
$45 ton, choice $46. 3396 St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; | feed increase was an increase in hog 
Ft. w f.0.b. south Texas rice mills: hulls $3@4, ng production over 1954. The 1955 pig 

in burlap sacks, crop was up 10% from 1954. 
Chicago: Demand improved; supply ade- SCREENINGS nee Demand slow; supply ample: Subsequently, of course, the in- 
quate; reground oat feed $15.50; fine ground Buffalo: Demar and supply fair; trend 72.50. 
feeding oatmeal $68@70; feeding rolled oats | steady to lower: ground, sacked $29.50, New WHEAT GERM MEAL creased hog output resulted in low 
ss D 4 ; , ARS York; unground, bulk $20.75, New York New Orleans: Demand good; trend strong- hog prices and reduced demand for 
$54; Ay ry mixed $41@42.50; reground oat mediums $12@18, heavies $18@25; Canadian Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend Some of the things involved in the 
feed $24.65@26. $12.50, bulk Duluth; Canadian ground steady; commercial grade $62, sacked, f.o.b . - ases 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- | $2250, sacked, Duluth: flax screenings $20. | Buffalo. over-all decrease and the decrease: 
ply good; teed oats eee ton, ground oats New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; ~ in other types of feeds included gen- 
4 ton, rolled oats ton, all ex-ware- supply adequate; 3/64 in. grind $40.25@41 inco increased 
house, l.c.1. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady Two Buffalo Events erally lower farm income, avense 
to easy; supply adequate; Canadian $26; supplies of home-grown grains in 
steady; supply ample; white pulverizec 4. barley $18. . ad > numbers 
ortland: Demand good; supply limited; Chisage: Demand moderate; suppty pien- | HOOT tf Jack Harriss many areas, a dip in turkey numbe 
trend a rolled $65, ground $62, tiful; ground grain screenings $27.75: Ca- and reduced raising of chickens for 
cleane nadian, bulk $20.25 
Philadelphia: Demand fair; supplies fair ous Pueeraase were BUFFALO—C. Jack Harriss, who | flock replacement. 
to light; pulverized white oats $50; —— ‘ COLLOIDAL CLAY has resigned as executive secretary Also, with the abundant grain sup- 
an oat feed $29.50, domestic $24.50. Chicago: $22@22.75 and traffic commissioner of the Buf- | plies, feed men have noted in some 
San 1 — falo Corn Exchange was honored by | cases an increase in use of concen- 
0: H - ouis 0@ 22 
ple; local $15, —— a. weg a Des Moines: $22.50 the office and supervisory staff of trates and some reduction in use of 
land: Demand slow; supply ample; oo = ( the exchange at a testimonial din- complete feeds. 
Buffalo: $22.50 @ 23.10 ner on the evening of Jan. 26 in Area Changes 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; Atlanta: $18@ 18.70 . Hotel Stuyvesant. Members of the “4 
“Beatle: De i Corn Exchange’s traffic managers’ The AFMA report included data 
unchanged; eastern $35 ton, western committee paid tribute to Mr. Harriss changes in fe 
ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.1. i j uction in different areas, anc is 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in | cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.15@ at a dinner Jan, 24 in the Humboldt realed that decli seo sailed’ 
paper $22.34. 2.20, delivered Texas common. points Club. reveaile a eclines were re rde 
ample; local Mr. Harriss has become assistant | Most areas. However, output was 
supply ample; $1 18, local origin. supply adequate 
Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; New Orleans: Demand slow; supply suffi- | vice president and transportation co- up in the Southwest, where poultry 
supply normal; $20.39 ton. cient; trend steady; No. 1 milo $2.58@2.65. | . , . roduction showed a further rise, 
dinator for the Continental G P 
PEAT MOSS Los Angeles: Der and fair; trend steady; or ina or ior e on inenta rain and in the Rocky Mountain states 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; ae are. No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, Co. in New York. His successor here 5 é Sté s. 
$2.90@3 bale. pe —— | has not yet been named. Exchange By areas, total feed production of 
s.66@ RT stentacd 1% cu. ea Kansas City: Demand fair: trena may be | directors said it would be late Feb- | all kinds was down 3% in New Eng- 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- | a trifle stror after the latest dip to | ruary before their special committee land, down 5% in New York and 
oe Te sb@ses. standard bale German | around $45, bulk, Decatur, for Kansas | begins interviewing applicants for | Pennsylvania, down 3% in West Vir- 
moss . City and West; now mostly $45.50@46, bulk, | 3 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | Decatur. for Kansas City and West | the positions left vacant by Mr. | ginia, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- Harriss. and Kentucky, up 2% in the South- 
a ee eee - east, down 6% in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
THE Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; | ADDITION PLANNED nois and Michigan, down 4% in the 
supply ample: $74.07@75.07, delivered CCP 
Demand slow: | been let for a half million bushel 
Wichita: | i Ww; upply uffi k Oklah dT > 3% 
cient; 44% $65, f.0.b. Wichita addition to the Sunray Co-op Ele- | and *exas, Up 
f Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- | Vator in the Rocky Mountain states, down 
Tor clone; carlots, 44% $67.50@71, depending 5% in Washington and Oregon and 


on origin; truck lots $64.50@65.50, prompt 


Dairy and Beef Feeds 4 a Ft. Worth down 6% in California. 
Memphis: $56, sacked. ITU ‘ . 
Demand fair; trend easy; sup- Manufactured feed output with per- 
* ply normal; $60.80 4 : The following is a comparison of settling centage changes from the previous 
For quick or deferred Omaha: Demand fair: supply adequate: prices at Kansas City for Jan. 26 and é r n v s 
- 44% solvent $60.50; 41% expeller $63.50 Feb year shown parenthetically was listed 
shipment... pellets $66 Bran— Feb. 2 as follows by the AFMA: 
Minneapolis: Deman gh ant prices February $36.35@ 37.00 $36.10@ 36.60 
22% Flax Screenings Oil Feed down further; $42@43.50, bulk, Decatur. March 37.25@ 38.00 37.25@ 38.25 1955—33.6 million tons (96% ) 
Carlot pri Demand easter: | 3800 | 1954 35.0 million tons (10 
arlot prices, eam ton: Demand slow; supply plentiful; ‘Shorts— ce ‘ 1953—33.7 million tons (98%) 
i is: 48, f.0.b. Decatur 
f.0.b. Minneapolis: | Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; February $38.30@ 38.50 $38.40@ 38.85 1952—34.4 million tons (105% ) 
BULK $39 00 Per Ton | 44% bulk, unrestricted $49@49.50 —y 39 er = = ae on ra 1951—32.8 million tons (113%) 
. Den and supp! Apr *41.7 42.3 ‘ 4 
wea upply ample ‘sie 43.00 1950—29.1 million tons (102% ) 
SACKED eee . $43.00 Per Ton Chicago: Soybean oil meal prices drifted * Asked. 1949—28.5 million tons (112%) 
Prices Subject to Our Confirmation 1948—25.5 million tons ‘ 
Delivered prices on request. COTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of cottonseed oil meal (41% protein) on the Sempails Merchants Ex- 
ARCHER-DANIELS- MIDLAND CO 
5 : 4 Jan. 27 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb, 2 
Linseed Oil Meal Dept. March -@ 46 50 46.80@ 47.5 7.05@ 47.50 47.50@ 48.50 
ctober 49.90@ 50.5 50.00@ 51.00 50.20@ 50.50 o+«+@ 48.26 
700 Investors May 16.25@ 46.50 46.75@ 47.90 46.85@ 47.50 47.35@ 48.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. FEderal 3-2112 july .... 46.50@ 47,25 47.15@ 48.00 47.75@ 48.25 47.75@ 48.00 
December 50.00@ 51.00 50.75@ 51.50 50.75@ 51.50 50.50@ 51.2 
January a a @ .... 850.26@ 61.26 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing price 8 of soybean ofl meal (basis Decatur, Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade € E x “ 9 R T £ R Ss & 
and on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, in dollars per ton (bulk basis): G R A | N 
coreey Dostee Jan. 27 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
in Southwest March ..@ 50.25 ....@ 50.35 60.25@ 50.35 F E = D 5 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN co 51.80 51.95 Otis 1,80 
July 2.80 52.85 62.95@ 63.00 52.80 
Kansas City, Mo. August ..@ 52.95 53.10@ 53.15 52.95@ 53.00 L 0 U 
September 50.90 20@ 51.60 61.25 61.60 51.30@ 51.40 
October 75@ 50.00 ---@ 60.15 49.90@ 60.00 
December 49.60 9.00@ 49.75 49.50@ 49.55 ....@ 49.60 Wire Us 
MANEY BROS. MEMPHIS (unrestricted) Your 
Jan. 2 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
MILL & ELEV. co. March @ $0 00 50.10 -@ 50.10 50.00@ 50.25 50.00@ 50.20 
May @ 5 5 5 re 1.75 1.80@ 61.90 51.55@ 61.75 
Ki 4 August @ 52.25 52.80 ....@ 52.95 ....@ 63.10 ....@ 83.00 
ngredients o inds October 9.65@ 49.90 50.25 49.90@ 50.25 49.90@ 50.25 48.80@ 49.90 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS July 51.90@ 52.00 52.50 52.70@ 52.95 52.90@ 53.00 52.65@ 52.85 
f September 304 1.00 51.10 50.95@ 1.25 @ 61.20 51.00@ 61.15 
Excellent References December 19.50@ 50.25 50.25 49.85@ 50.25 49.90@ 50.50 49.80@ 50.25 
January @ --@ 49.756@ 50.50 
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By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


CONSUMER INCOME AND DEMAND FOR FEED 


The income effect often is over- 
looked in appraising future demand 
for livestock feeds. To be _ sure, 
everyone realizes that families with 
high incomes eat more livestock prod- 
ucts than those with low incomes. 

This article is written to give you 
specific information on this point 
based on studies by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Personal disposable income (the 
kind you and I have available to 
spend) has increased at an average 
annual rate of about 4% over the 
past 20 years. During the same pe- 


riod national productivity in- 
creased an average of about 4%%. 
It’s obvious that on the whole, each 
person in this country hes more 
things to use than 50 years ago. 
Even “poor folk” have a_ higher 
standard of living today than moder- 
ately well-to-do people had a haif 
century ago. 

Exhibit 1 shows the trend in per 
capita disposable personal income in 
the U.S. since 1929. Estimates for 
the next two decades are based on 
the assumption that past trends will 
continue. Dollars of constant value 
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EXHIBIT 1—Per capita disposable personal income in constant dollars (1947 
prices), U.S., 1929-1955, with projections to 1975. 


CONSUMPTION BY INCOME GROUPS 


PER CAPITA 
Pounds 
FLUID MILK and CREAM 
4005 
3005 
200s 
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Under 500- 1000-1 500-2000-3000~-5000- 


Pounds 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
400 


Under 500- 1000-1500-2000-3000- 5000- 


$500 999 1499 1999 2999 over $500 999 1499 1999 2999 over 
Consumer income group Consumer income group 
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Pounds POTATOES EGGS 
504 P25 


Under 500- 1000-1500-2000-3000-5000- 
$500 999 1499 1999 2999 9 over 
Consumer income group 


Under 500- 1000-1500-2000- 
$500 999 1499 1999 2999 
onsumer income group 


(000- 5000- 
over 


EXHIBIT 2—Per Capita consumption of food items by income groups, U.S. 


(equal to 1947 prices) were used in | 


order not to confuse increased income 
with inflation. At the present time 
this income is running about $1,300. 
By 1975 we can expect it to average 
about $1,800. 

Exhibit 2 shows the relation be- 
tween family income and the amount 
of milk, cream, eggs, cereals, and po- 
tatoes consumed by each person on 
the average. 

Consumption of milk and cream in- 
creased from under 200 Ib. for fam- 
ilies in the lowest income group to 
about 475 lb. in the highest income 
group. More eggs were eaten by the 
families having higher income. 

By way of contrast notice how 
less flour and cereal products were 
used by the higher income groups. 
Likewise, slightly fewer potatoes 
were used by the highest income 
group. 

It is logical to assume that there 
is a limit to which higher personal 
incomes will result in eating more 
livestock products and less cereals 
and potatoes. However, there is no 
positive indication that this point has 
been reached. 

We can expect higher average in- 
comes over the next quarter of a 
century and a higher usage of live- 
stock products as a result. This would 
be in addition to increases resulting 
from an expanding population. 


Shea Offers 
Phosphate Solution 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — The 
immediate availability of liquid phos- 
phate supplement for the feed indus- 
try was announced this week by the 
Shea Chemical Corp. 

H. E. Frederick said that deliver- 
ies will be made from plants located 
at Adams, Mass.; Columbia, Tenn., 
and Jeffersonville, Ind. and from 
Dallas, when the company’s new 
plant there is completed this fall. 

Mr. Frederick said that technical 
engineering assistance as well as nu- 
tritional service will be available to 
feed firms which use the liquid ma- 
terial. 

The liquid product will contain 
approximately 23.7% phosphorus and 
will sell for $85 ton in tank truck 
and tank car quantities. 

Mr. Frederick listed “simplified 
handling, more compact storage and 
flexibility” as among advantages of 
the liquid material. 


BEWLEY MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


milling capacity of 2,300 sacks and 
about 12,000,000 bu. of grain storage. 
Only a few weeks ago FMA marked 
its entry into the flour business in 
Texas and its re-entry into the 
feed business by acquiring the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills of New Braun- 
fels, Texas. The Dittlinger properties 
consist of a 2,400-sack flour mill, 750- 
ton feed mill and 1,200-sack corn mill. 
On Jan. 27, ina special meeting of 
the stockholders, an increase in the 
authorized common stock of FMA 
was approved. This stock was applied 
on the purchase of the Dittlinger 
properties and will be used in the 
negotiations with Bewley Mills. 
Bewley Mills has been in business 
since 1882, when it was established 
by M. P. Bewley. A son, Edwin Bew- 
ley, managed the company following 
the death of his father in 1909. In 
1924 Mr. Bewley left active partici- 
pation in the milling business and his 
death occurred in 1946. Since 1925 
the management of the company has 
been in the hands of W. P. Bomar. 
A former president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Mr. Bomar has 
been president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Bewley for 30 years. 
Bewley has manufactured formula 
feeds since 1918. Mr. Cate indicated 
that the firm will be operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Flour 
Mills of America. No changes in per- 
sonnel or policies are contemplated, 
he said. 
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MEDICATED FEED 


(Continued from page 1) 


inarians and federal and state agen- 
cies. 

“The AFMA medicated feeds com- 
mittee will review the New York dis- 
cussions and perhaps make recom- 
mendations to the AFMA board of 
directors on ways and means where- 
by the two industries might be of 
greater service to their customers. 

“Last October the AFMA board 
of directors named a seven-man med- 
icated feeds committee to study po- 
tential problems related to the use 
of drugs in feeds. The committee 
was selected from the board of di- 
rectors, Nutrition Council, and from 
legal departments of AFMA mem- 
ber companies. The New York meet- 
ing was called by the association as 
the result of a recommendation of 
the special committee.” 

Presiding at the joint session in 
New York was D. K. Webster, Jr., 
president of H. K. Webster Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and chairman of the 
AFMA board. In charge of the group 
discussion was R. F. McLeod, presi- 
dent of Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
and chairman of the AFMA medi- 
cated feeds committee. Serving with 
Mr. McLeod were Ellis English, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis; Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Dr. D. V. Frost, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, North Chicago; Dr. 
H. L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis; R. R. Heer, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and J. T. Redwine, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 


Representing the drug producers 
at the meeting were officials from 
Abbott Laboratories, American Cyan- 
amid Co., Dow Chemical Co., E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Eli Lilly & Co., Merck 
& Co., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories and White Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 


FEED 
MANUFACTURERS: 


We can supply your needs on 


CANADIAN SCREENINGS 


Bulk, unground 
Canadien Fiax Screenings 
Ground, Sacked Canadian Screenings 


DOMESTIC SCREENINGS 


CHAFF AND DUST (Lite Wrs.) 
Malt chaff 
Barley chaff 
Fiax chaff 
Wheat chaff 
Malt dust 
Barley dust 
Fiax dust 
Wheat dust 
Corn dust (mixed dust containing 
beewings) 


MEDIUM WT. SCRGS. 
Barley screenings 
Corn screenings 
Hi-Protein screenings (clover, alfalfa, 
seedhse.) 
Flax screenings, coarse—24 to 30 Ibs. 
Fiax screenings, fine—20 to 40 ibs. 


HEAVY SCREENINGS 
Seeds—35 to 50 Ibs. 
Black bucks (wild buckwheat) 
Wheaty-bucks (black bux & cracked 

wheat 

FEED WHEAT 
Mixed grain (mostly wheat) 
Damaged wheat and DLO 
Salvage wheat (fireburnt) 
Cracked chick wheat 
Wheaty barley 


WILD OATS 
Mixed feed oats 
Mixed grain (mostly oats) 


GROUND SCREENINGS 
Flex screenings, ground 
Other ground screenings 


OLEAGINOUS (CRUSHING) 
SCREENINGS 


Oil screenings, 14% or better oil 
Mustard screenings, 20% or better ol! 


Hatiet & Carey Co. 


265 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
15, Minn 
FE 2-0351 TWX: MP 340-341 


MEMBERS: American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
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DOWN? 


INDIANA CAMERA SHOTS—Featured speaker at the 54th annual Conven- 
tion of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at the Claypool Hotel Jan. 
22-24 was Dr. Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary of agriculture, Washington 
(left). Dr. Butz is a Hoosier, going to the USDA from a professorship in 
economics at Purdue University. In the next panel are shown four well known 
experts who conducted a poultry nutrition panel at the Indiana meeting. Left 
to right, are: Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., Libertyville, Ill; Robert 
Martin, Martin’s Hatchery, Ramsey, Ind.; Henry Mangus, secretary, Indiana 


State Poultry Assn., Lafayette, and Dr. H. G. Wilgus, Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, Chicago. Mrs. Agnes H. Harmon, although tired after registering about 
700 delegates to the convention, was still able to smile for the cameraman. 
She was happy that the chore was over for another few months and also 
pleased by the large attendance at this meeting. Mrs. Harmon is secretary to 
Fred Sale, executive secretary of the association. At the right, Erwin D. Scott, 
O. L. Barr Grain Co., Bicknell, Ind. (left), new president of the Indiana group, 
is being congratulated by the retiring president, Russell Brown, Farmers 


Grain Co., Carlos. 


Wirthmore Firm 
Expands Bulk 
Feed Facilities 


BOSTON—The Chas. M. Cox Co., 
manufacturer of Wirthmore Feeds, 
recently announced an expansion of 
its bulk feed facilities. 

Plans have been announced for a 
new installation to load bulk cars at 
the Crosby Milling Co., the Wirth- 
rnore manufacturing plant in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and bulk stations are un- 
der construction at four points in 
Maine. 

The initial facilities at Brattleboro 
will allow the mill to load up to five 
cars a day and can be expanded to 
handle 16 or 24 cars a day. The facili- 
ties will be enclosed within a train 
shed to permit safe loading under all 
weather conditions. The system pro- 
vides for loading of both box cars 
and hopper cars. 

At Fairfield, Maine, near Water- 
ville, a new bulk station is nearing 
completion. This station has a 100- 
ton capacity and will serve Wirth- 
more distributors and their custo- 
mers in the central Maine area. 

Bulk stations of similar capacity 
are under construction at three other 
points in Maine—Bangor, Thomaston 
and Waterboro. 

Recently, the company said, 100 
prefabricated bin hoppers were made 
available to Wirthmore distributors 
for customer service. The bins are 
made of tempered masonite bonded 
to marine type plywood. 

Company officials said that bulk 
feed handling has been increasing 


among northeastern poultry and dairy 
farmers and that in a recent three- 
month period the firm’s bulk feed 
sales showed a 42% 


increase. 


An example of the bulk stations is 
the one at Thomaston, which will 
serve coastal area dealers. The first 
structure on the site is a 45-ft.-high 
steel storage silo with a capacity of 
100 tons of feed, from which four 
bulk trucks will service dealers and 
company stores. The steel structure 
is 40 ft. in length and 12 ft. wide. 

Operation of the plant is automatic. 
Feed is shipped from Brattleboro in 
hopper cars and then is dumped into 
a pit, from which a conveyor lifts the 
feed into the bins. Then it is elevated 


to a scale hopper above the station | 


of the truck, where an automatic 
weighing device records the ticket as 
to the weight of the amount flowing 
into each compartment of the truck. 

Further plans call for construction 
of garages and warehouses. 


1,225 Tons CCC Grain 


Delivered in California 


SACRAMENTO—Operating under 
what has been termed “Operation 
Cow Chow,” 1,225 tons of govern- 
ment-owned surplus grain have been 
distributed without cost to owners of 
northern California animals which 
were deprived of regular feed sup- 
plies by Christmas week floods. 

The distribution was made through 
the cooperation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the state office 
of Civil Defense and the California 
department of agriculture. 

Humboldt County livestock men re- 
ceived 190 tons of barley and 101 tons 
of corn; Del Norte County, 20 tons 
of barley and Yuba and Sutter coun- 
ties, 790 tons of barley and 123 tons 
of corn. 

The program operated 
10-day periods and terminated Jan. 
24. 


Shown here is the new Wirthmore bulk station at Fairfield, Maine, as it was 
nearing completion. The station has a capacity of 100 tons of feed. 


| lier 


| Kansas 


Broiler Prices Up; 


Chick Placements 


Show Increase 


SALISBURY, MD. — Delmarva 
broiler prices jumped over 2¢ Ib. last 
week with the average price paid per 
pound set at 21.9¢. The previous week 
the price was 19.8¢ on the farm. 

According to the Delaware-Mary- 
land Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements. in the area were 
2,957,000 for the week ending Jan. 
28. This was 4% above a week ear- 
and 3% above the level of a 
year ago. Settings at 3,558,000 were 
5% above the previous week but 5% 
below the same week of 1955. 

Local chicken growers sent 2,485,- 
000 broilers to market last week 
which was 12% less than the pre- 
vious week but 44% more than the 
corresponding week last year when 
1,723,000 were marketed. Marketings 
were 97% of the average weekly 
placements 10 to 13 weeks earlier. 

The price of 20% broiler feed rose 
slightly, going to $91.23 per ton, com- 
pared to $90.28 a week earlier. A bet- 
ter broiler price made an improved 
meat-feed ratio in spite of the feed 
price rise. A pound of broiler meat 


| would buy 4.8 lb. of feed compared 
| to 4.4 a week previous. 


Nationwide for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 22,039,000 
for the week. This was 7% more than 
during the previous week and 29% 
more than during the same week a 
year ago. Of the 22 states, placement 
increases from a week earlier oc- 
curred in all but three states. Largest 
increases occurred in Georgia, Ar- 
and Texas. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 


over two | 33,025,000. This was an increase over 


the previous week of 2% and was 
18% more than during the same 


| week a year ago. Increases over the 


previous week occurred in 16 of the 
22 states with largest increases oc- 
curring in Connecticut, Indiana and 


| California. Largest decreases were in 


Illinois, Florida and Oregon. 


$100,000 Loss Caused 


By Delaware Blaze 
SELBYVILLE, DEL.—A spectacu- 


| lar fire, with the loss tentatively esti- 


mated at $100,000 by fire officials, 
destroyed the former W. G. Williams 
Co. warehouse and its contents here 


| Jan, 22 


Between 1,500 and 2,000 bales of 
hay and large amounts of bone meal 
were stored in the building and served 


| as fuel for the flames. The lower por- 
| tion of the one and one half story 


structure contained bone meal and 
the loft was filled with hay. 

Fire officials said the blaze is be- 
lieved to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. The warehouse 
was owned by Ray and F. Holleway. 


Spencer Kellogg to 


Open Research Center 


BUFFALO—The new Spencer Kel- 
log Research Center will be opened 
formally on Feb. 8, according to an 
announcement by Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc. Located in Cheektowaga, 
N.Y., opposite the Buffalo Municipal 
Airport, the center has facilities. for 
basic and analytic research, quality 
control, pilot plant: operations and 
customer service. 

Opening day ceremonies will in- 
clude a civic luncheon, to be held by 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce at 
the Hotel Statler. Expected to attend 
are several hundred guests, represent- 
ing the entire field of industrial re- 
search in the Buffalo and Niagara 
Frontier area. Raymond Stevens, 
senior vice president of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., will 
be luncheon speaker. 

Guests will visit the research cen- 
ter following luncheon. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


were in a little easier supply and 
prices were off $1. Distillers grains 
were still scarce and prices held un- 
changed. Linseed oil meal and soy- 
bean oil meal were weak and both 
were down $1.50 to $2. Cottonseed 
oil meal declined in sympathy. Gluten 
meal and gluten feed held up well and 
prices were unchanged. Alfalfa meal 
was off $1. Meat scraps and tankage 
were unchanged. Fish meal was off 
a little but supplies are still scarce. 

Barley was unchanged. Oats were 
off 1¢. Corn was strong, in firm hands, 
and prices were up 3¢. Millfeed sales 
again were below par. 


Central States 


Formula feed manufacturers could 
find little change in the business pic- 
ture from the last several weeks in 
the period ending Feb. 1 in the cen- 
tral states. Some spokesmen say their 
orders during January are up some- 
what from December, but are running 
at a lower level than during the same 
month in 1955. 

Cattle feed is said to be moving 
well, and some slight stimulation is 
being felt in hog feed movement. This 
reflects to a measure the improved 
hog market, and observers expect 
this feed to pick up even more when 
the full effect of recently advanced 
hog prices is exerted. Order backlogs 
range to three days. 

Industry observers do not expect 
any great change in the next few 
weeks in this area. They say the farm 
price situation is such that feeders 
will ply their stock with home-grown 
grains wherever possible until the 
price squeeze on farmers is allevi- 
ated somewhat. 
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Exchange Head Says 
Toledo Will Be Major 
World Grain Port 


TOLEDO, OHIO—A prediction 
that grain will “outshine” every 
other commodity moving out of the 
Port of Toledo upon completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was made 
at the annual meeting of the Toledo 
Board of Trade in the Toledo Club. 

George J. Forrester, president of 
the board and head of the Forrester 
Grain Co., declared that everybody 
else had “better watch out for our 
dust” for Toledo is going to become 
a major world grain port. 


He cited the substantial increase 
in grain shipments out of the port 
last year over both 1954 and 1953. 
The total last year was 7,338,685 bu., 
as compared with 4,364,495 bu. in the 
previous year and 3,951,226 bu. in 
1953. 

Pointing out that most grain men 
feel there is already too rauch gov- 
ernment control of the industry, Mr. 
Forrester said he believed there is 
enough capital in Toledo to build a 
port grain elevator to serve every- 
body desiring to use it. 

His firm is interested in investing 
in such a venture, Mr. Forrester said, 
and so are others. He indicated that 
a movement may be started soon 
toward securing financing. 


Ohio, Indiana Farmers 


Advised to Raise Hogs 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — An adver- 
tisement placed in the Cincinnati En- 
quirer by the Cincinnati Livestock 
Industries at the Cincinnati Union 
Stock Yards advises Ohio and Indiana 
farmers that they can afford to con- 
centrate on raising hogs. 

A map taken from the Iowa Farm 
Outlook Letter of Dec. 15 is used to 
show that farmers in Ohio and In- 
diana are getting more for hogs than 
are most farmers elsewhere. 

The ad says that the map points 
up three facts: 

1. The unfavorable corn-hog ratio 


throughout the West may have been 
partially caused by dry weather and 
higher feed prices, but it also shows 
what happens where there are few or 
no terminal markets to protect the 
farmer. 

2. Western farmers are discour- 
aged by the low prices for hogs and 
are apt to cut back production. 

3. By either holding their hog pro- 
duction steady or increasing it, Ohio- 
Indiana farmers will be in a good 
position to capitalize on the best hog 
prices in the country. 

“Most important of all,” the ad 
states, “Ohio and Indiana have the 
best corn-hog ratio in the country, 
and Cincinnati is usually the high 
market.” 


Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition 
program based on results...results that are 
demonstrated in better feed conversion, 
higher herd averages, steadier production 


and improved vigor and appearance. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 
search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- 


vancements in nutrition on a par with those available 


to raisers of poultry and swine. 


for your 


DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 


with DAWE’S 


PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
plified by research work at leading state 
experiment stations. 


Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 
new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
and sales training assistance, for progress- 
ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 
ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
day. There is no obligation. 


ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 


ries, Inc. 


Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe’s Ruminant Program. 


NAME. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


q 
S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-26 


